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ments in the medical profession. The first—of less concern to the 
social historian—was a revolution in science and training which 
came to England from Leyden and Edinburgh and was disseminated 
through private and hospital teaching. The second was a growth of 
professional feeling, which led to a struggle for improved status and for 
reform of the profession. As a result of these two movements and of the 
great expansion of the middle classes during the century, by 1800 the 
professional scene of a hundred years before had been completely trans- 
formed: the apothecaries, once mere tradesmen and the ‘servants of the 
physician’, had become practising doctors; the surgeons had dissociated 
themselves from the barbers, and the ‘pure’ or hospital surgeon had 
become a specialist of high reputation; while the physicians, originally 
few in numbers and of good social position, had received an influx of 
hard-working middle-class graduates from Leyden and Edinburgh. All 
types met in the wards of the London and provincial hospitals. Pro- 
fessional honour, etiquette and status were now matters of the liveliest 
debate; and by the end of the century a man could achieve social standing 
as well as reputation through his profession. In 1660 a physician was 
a gentleman, while apothecaries and surgeons were mere craftsmen; by 
1800 it is possible to see them all as part of the new professional classes. 
Robert Masters Kerrison, writing in 1814 on behalf of the apothecary 
as a general practitioner, analyses the change as follows:1 


[=== the eighteenth century there were two important develop- 


The state of the Society at the establishment of the Royal College of Physicians 
was widely different from what it is at present. The ancient nobility, and a few 
rich citizens, constituted one class of persons; while the servants and dependents 
of the former, added to the workmen and labourers of the latter, formed another 


1 Observations and Reflections on the Bill (1815), pp. 17-19. (Unless otherwise 
stated, the place of publication of all pamphlets is London). 
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class. The noble and wealthy could afford to fee their Physicians; and it was 
not usual, in those days, to legislate for the wants and convenience of others. 

The progress of commercial prosperity, since that time, has so greatly multi- 
plied, that it may be almost said to have created a third, which is now the most 
numerous class of people—the middle order of society.... One effect of this 
augmentation of the middle orders of the community was a proportionate 
increase of sickness, amongst people, who were unable to procure medical aid, 
by feeing Physicians as often as their situation required professional care, and 
the Members of the Royal College of Physicians, having made no diminution 
in their accustomed fee, to meet the actual wants of persons in this class of 
society, they were compelled to resort to others for advice. 

The rise of the professions is on the one hand the story of organized 
corporations and on the other of individuals or groups struggling for 
recognition. Like the gilds and trading companies, the eighteenth- 
century professional organizations fought to maintain or enlarge their 
monopolies, to secure legal definitions of their rights and privileges, 
and to prevent too many members rising from the ‘journeyman’ class. 
Battles occurred between old-established organizations and excluded 
groups, and every crisis in development was accompanied by a flood of 
pamphlets reflecting the clash in aims and ideas. Towards the end of the 
period flamboyance and invective vanish, and their place is taken by 
sober reasoning, the collection of facts, and appeals to the public interest. 


I. THE PHYSICIANS 


In the field of physic the entrenched powers were the College of Physicians 
and the English Universities. The College’s monopoly of attendance on 
the sick had been challenged very early. In the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries the surgeons, illegally prescribing ‘inward medicines’ 
(and thus groping towards the idea of the surgeon-apothecary or general 
practitioner) were the chief competitors; but by 1632 the physicians were 
already petitioning the Star Chamber against the apothecaries’ over- 
stepping their functions of compounding medicines by altering or writing 
prescriptions. The increasing number of apothecaries in practice led to 
the Dispensary Dispute and the Rose Case.! Then in the eighteenth 
century, London and the provinces were invaded by graduates of Leyden, 
Edinburgh and other ‘foreign’ universities, who had either not been 
examined by the College at all, or were members of its ‘journeyman’ 
or licentiate class, excluded from the government of their professional 
organization. 

The licentiates claimed that they had formerly qualified for fellowships 
after seven years, but certainly by the early part of the eighteenth century 
only graduates of Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity College, Dublin, could 
become candidates for the fellowship examination. This automatically 
excluded the numerous dissenters. The number oflicentiates was increasing, 
and many of them had good private practices or hospital appointments. 
Meanwhile the tide of medical education and progress had left the College 


? See § III, The Apothecaries, p. 163 infra. 
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and the English universities high and dry, and the licentiates knew that 
their medical, if not their general, education was as good as that of the 
fellows. The influx of physicians and surgeons from Scotland, where the 
general practitioner was the rule, encouraged the licentiates in their 
refusal to be relegated permanently to a lower caste. They began to 
complain that the fellows monopolized not merely the government of the 
College but the plums of the profession for themselves and their protégés. 

Christopher Stanger, describing the advantages of a Fellowship, writes: 


From the operation of the College monopoly, a prejudice is diffused that its 
members, if not the only real physicians in London, are, at least, greatly superior 
in education, learning, and skill, as well as rank, to those whom they can only 
tolerate.... Apothecaries naturally prefer those who confer, and who can 
extend to them, the privilege of acting as physicians, to a subordinate class, 
only practising by permission, whom they are encouraged to consider scarcely 
raised above themselves... .In consequence of a community of interests, a com- 
bination of influence and uniformity of system, they (i.e. the Fellows) have also 
got possession of the most lucrative and dignified appointments and situations 
in the profession... . (the Fellows are) equally zealous in advertising each other, 
in private practice, in preference to the licentiates. 


But a pamphlet from the side of the College complains that none of the 
important posts (for example, the charge of army hospitals) is offered to 
‘Gentlemen from our own Universities’, adding that: 


Those who are Gentlemen by birth and education, are perhaps incapable of 
the servile Methods of insinuating Artifices made use of daily by the ForEIGN 
Gentry, whose Necessities to gain Preferments may be great, and whose Com- 
pliances (probably the Result of a low Education) no man of Spirit can, or 
ever will condescend to submit to. Not to mention that one Condition perhaps 
of their obtaining those Places is, that Half their Salary be paid to their Patron’s 
Friends... . 


The case of the licentiates was that the heirarchy of the College was 
illegal since it had no right to go beyond its own charter. There was no 
mention of fellows in the original charter,? none, in fact, until the uncon- 
firmed charter of King Charles II—156 years after the foundation of the 
College—which stated that there should be forty fellows, without, how- 
ever, laying down any educational qualification. The College replied 
that a by-law of 1555, no longer in existence, divided the members into 
fellows, candidates and licentiates. The licentiates pointed out that the 
physicians who originally petitioned for the charter were not graduates 
of English, but of foreign universities, and one of them was even a 


1 A Justification of the Right of Every Well-Educated Physician. ..(1798), pp. 
10-14. : 

= Ge for example, Samuel Ferris, M.D., A General View of the Establishment of 
Physic as a Science (London, 1795) and Stanger, op. cit. However, both the 
licentiates and the College omit to mention the Act of 32 Henry VIII, c. 40, 
which refers to ‘The Corporation of the Commonalty and Fellowship of the 
Science and Faculty of Physic in your City of London, and the commons and 
Fellows of the same’. This must have been forgotten by the College, who would 
otherwise not have been forced to refer to the missing by-law of 1555. 
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foreigner by birth; it was thus doubly unlikely that they would have made 
laws excluding themselves. In 1676, however, Charles II sent a mandatory 
letter to the College forbidding them to admit men who had neither 
studied at, nor been incorporated by, Oxford or Cambridge. This was 
a political measure,! and had, in any case, no legal authority; but the 
College had acted on his letter, and during the eighteenth century such 
distinguished physicians as Mead, Akenside and Sloane had to get them- 
selves incorporated. In 1721 the College tried to persuade Oxford to be 
more cautious in granting honorary degrees.” 

Efforts had been made inside the College to break down this monopoly. 
In 1750 there was an attempt? to bring in ‘foreign’ graduates, which was 
thrown out in the third committee. But it was naturally the licentiates 
themselves who were most concerned to improve their status. In 1752 
a ‘North British graduate’ (Clephane) went to the College to be admitted, 
and after paying his fees he was by accident formally admitted as a licen- 
tiate before he had signed the usual bond guaranteeing to pay the annual 
dues. He therefore refused to sign, and complained to the President of 
the high admission fees, which he asked to have refunded. Despite the 
President’s formal refusal, an action against the beadle brought a refund 
of £33. 6s. 8d., which left the doctor a licentiate without his having paid 
the admission fees. This encouraged‘ the licentiates to draw up their 
Memorial of November, which included the following grievances: 

Exclusion from the Comitia Majora, and hence from voting on College 
business. 

Exclusion from offices of trust and honour. 

The exaction of high fees, with no privileges offered in return. 

A tax of forty shillings levied annually on them alone, and a bond 
illegally demanded to compel payment. 


They had asked for a conference with some of the fellows, but the 
College refused, and this led the licentiates to ‘inquire into the con- 
stitution’. This was not easy, since many of the statutes were not readily 
accessible and some by-laws did not even exist in writing.6 Meanwhile, 


1 “At the period when this was written, the dread of papists and disaffected 
persons was so great that, in order to keep them out of the corporate bodies 
and places of trust, many similar arbitrary and illegal measures were directed 
and adopted.’ The Case of the Licentiates against the College of Physicians (n.d.—last 
decade of the eighteenth century), p. ro. 

* Samuel Ferris, op. cit. pp. 119-20; A Letter from a Physician in Town (Anon.), 
p: 20; Stanger, op. cit. pp. 83-4; MSS. Annals of the College, vol. VIII, 170. 
Cf. also vol. rx, p. 86, for an occasion when the initiative came from Cambridge. 

3 Not recorded in the Annals, 

4 They assumed that it was proof that ‘the demands of the College were not 
so well founded as had been hitherto supposed; why else was the money so 
tamely repaid?’ A Letter from a Physician in Town..., p. 46. In fact it was 
merely the admission by the College of a technical error. 

> Cf. Ferris, op. cit. pp. 63, 66, 74 and go; Wells, A Letter to Lord Kenyon, p. 128. 
For example, the Statute De Candidatis of 1752, which ‘explained a previous 
by-law’, and for the first time made explicit the exclusion of the licentiates, was 
not actually published as a by-law until 1765. 
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the tone of the College towards the licentiates changed; in the same year 
(1752) the summons to meetings became more peremptory, and at the 
first meeting the debatable statutes De Candidatis and De Permissis were 
read aloud. After 1765 the licentiates were not summoned to the Comitia 
at all, and there was a strong rumour that Latin examinations were no 
longer to be obligatory for licentiates (which would have definitely 
lowered their status). 

A further attempt of several licentiates to obtain refunds of admission 
fees or annual dues was defeated by the beadle’s pleading the Statute of 
Limitations. In 1767 the Society of (Licentiate) Physicians was formed to 
defend their interests, and they continued to test their legal right to be 
admitted to the government of the College, but were in every case 
defeated by minor technical errors and the attitude of the courts. On 
25 June 1767, ten licentiates attended the Comitia unsummoned, and 
Sir William Browne dissolved the meeting. On 24 September twenty of 
them, finding the College gates shut, sent for a locksmith and forced their 
way into the Comitia—the ‘riotous assault’. On 30 September they were 
denied admittance and presented a letter claiming the right to vote in 
the election of officers. Browne resigned in face of this ‘inhuman violence’ 
on the part of those who had taken degrees from nudis pauperibusque 
metriculis academiis which were ready to sell their honour at a paltry price 
to any man.? 

Sir Fletcher Norton and others gave the opinion that on application 
to the King’s Bench the licentiates would be declared qualified to become 
fellows. They therefore subscribed liberally, no one giving less than £50 
towards the campaign, some £100, and Hunter and Fothergill £500. 
They then brought a suit of illegal election against the new censors,? since 
they were chosen by a select body and not by the whole College. The 
election was found legally valid but Lords Mansfield and Ashton both 
criticized the College’s use of its powers and advised a revision of the 
statutes. Encouraged by this, on 25 June 1768, twenty-four licentiates 
sent identical letters asking to be admitted as fellows. They received 
replies refusing. 


1 This is well illustrated from the tone of Erskine’s remarks in the Stanger 
Case: ‘Setting aside the main improbability, that members of a learned body 
could league themselves in a conspiracy so base and so scandalous, as to refuse 
to examine a man proposed to them by one of their own order, under their own 
laws, from a professional jealousy, lest they should be eclipsed by that person. . .’ 
(An Account of the Proceedings of the Licentiates, p. 277). 

2 Dr Pulteney, in 1764, is said to have been the last to graduate in Edinburgh 
by examination without residence, and the public protests of the students 
showed the desire for reform. Only Aberdeen and St Andrews continued the 
‘traffic’, and in 1774 Cullen tried hard to reform the practice of these two 
remaining universities. (Glasgow had followed the example of Edinburgh 
and reformed itself.) 

8 A similar action had been brought in the late seventeenth century by a 
Dr Greenfield or Groenevelt, a naturalized Englishman, whose case is set out in 
two pamphlets: Reasons for Excluding the Four Censors of the College of Physicians (n.d.) 
and The Late Censors Deservedly Censur’d, by Lysiponius Celer, M.D. (1698). 
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Fothergill and Archer then tried to compel the College, as a test case, 
to admit them. On 17 November writs of Mandamus were obtained, but 
the case failed. The legal decision carried the same recommendation as 
Mansfield’s judgement of the same year; and partly as a result of Fother- 
gill’s case, two new by-laws were framed by the College in 1771: 

(1) A Licentiate of seven years’ standing, who has completed his 36th year, 
may be proposed by a Fellow, on one particular day of the year, to be examined ; 
and if approved by a majority of members present, he may be examined at the 
three subsequent...comitia majora of the College; and if approved by 
a majority at each, he may be proposed at the next comitia majora to be 
admitted a member; and if then likewise approved by a majority of those 
present, he may be admitted into the College, provided neither any law of the 
land, nor any statute of the College, render him ineligible. 

(2) The president may, once in two years, and not oftener, propose a 
Licentiate (who has been ten years of that class, and previously approved by 
the majority at the preceding comitia minora, or lesser assembly) for admission 
into the fellowship, at the comitia majora, or greater assembly, on one particular 
day of the year; and if he be then approved by a majority, he may be admitted 
into the community. 

Despite their illiberal nature! the by-laws kept the College on the right 
side of the law, and also succeeded in splitting the ranks of the licentiates, 
though very few were actually admitted under the by-laws. Stanger 
calculated that in his time six licentiates had been admitted as candidates 
for a fellowship under the president’s by-law, and none under the other. 
In 1771 three Scottish graduates, licentiates but not from the rebel ranks, 
were admitted as fellows. Sir William Browne then proposed Fothergill; 
the voting was 13-9 against his election. Even the second by-law was 
sometimes suspended for several years. When Wells wrote his Letter to... 
Lord Kenyon in 1799 no licentiate had been admitted under it for six years. 
This was at a time when the medical profession was expanding at an 
unprecedented rate. Dr Wells himself, who made application in 1797 
under the first by-law, was disqualified by a succession of technicalities. 
Another famous application was that of Dr Stanger in 1795; warned by 
Fothergill’s failure he applied for admission not on the ground of his 
licence, but as a general right. Twice refused, the first time on a technicality, 
he took the case to the courts; but Lord Kenyon finally decided in favour 
of the College, saying that the by-laws, taken together, were reasonable, 
though better might be found, and though he thought that fit and proper 
people should not be refused.? 

In the pamphlet warfare of more than half a century the fellows stand 
out as champions of the English universities and of property qualifications 
for all governing bodies; they regard the licentiates as democratic (i.e. 


+ These by-laws were not the first by which, technically, an occasional 
licentiate might become a fellow, but they were more severe than those 
of 1765 and 1768. The president had the right at one time to propose two 
licentiates annually, cf. Ferris. op. cit. pp. 125-6. 

* An Account of the Proceedings of the Licentiates, by Christopher Stanger, M.D. 
(1798), p. 492. 
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subversive) and unpatriotic. It was difficult at that time to defend medical 
education at Oxford or Cambridge, and the College pamphleteers confine 
themselves! to pointing out that most teachers and pupils either studied 
at foreign universities in addition, or walked the London hospitals. The 
learned counsel who handled the questions in dispute, knowing less of 
university conditions, are less cautious. ‘There is no want of instruction 
in the science of physic at Oxford or Cambridge’, says Gibbs firmly, 
and Lord Kenyon, who was not a graduate of either university, summed 
up a case by saying that the superior learning of the English universities 
could not be disputed.” The real point at issue was whether the education 
of a gentleman was necessary to a physician, or merely ornamental. 
Thomas Withers, M.D., Physician to the York County Hospital,? has no 
doubt about it: 


The character of a physician ought to be that of a gentleman, which cannot 
be maintained with dignity but by a man of literature....If a gentleman, 
engaged in the practice of physic, be destitute of that degree of preliminary 
and ornamental learning, which is requisite. ..if he do speak on any subject 
either of history or philosophy, is immediately out of his depth. ..which is 
a real discredit to the profession. 


The fellows are on firmer ground in dealing with the antiquity of uni- 
versity privileges; these exist in every profession, they are ancient and 
therefore worthy of respect. The most amusing comment, however, is 
that of Warren, the counsel for the College in the case of Stanger,* who 
complains: 


When we consider what a University life is, notwithstanding the little dis- 
sipations that may render it more pleasurable than formerly, who will live that 
sort of life, if there is to be no privilege conferred by the degree he is to get? 
There is nobody will do it; and then perhaps, in another age, we may look at 
these universities as venerable ruins. 


The College strongly attacks the bad education and low birth of the 
licentiates, and their ‘democratical and levelling spirit’.® 
To this the most spirited reply is that of Dr Wells: 


Upon what ground [he writes] the college charged the Licentiates with being 
disaffected to the constitution of their country, I know not. It is clearly no 
proof of their being so, that they appealed to the Court of King’s Bench, for 
a rigid execution of a charter, which had issued from the most tyrannic prince 
of the despotic house of Tudor; or that they founded their title. ..upon the 
interpretation given to that charter, by...Earl Mansfield, certainly no friend 
to levelling principles, or to seditious combinations of men. 


1 Cf. inter alia, Remarks on Some Late Animadverstons of a Licentiate (1768), 
pp. 5-6 by Cantab., and A Letter from a Physician in the Country (1753). 

2 An Account of the Proceedings..., pp. 303, 464. 

8 4 Treatise on the Errors and Defects of Medical Education, by Thomas Withers, 
M.D. (York, 1794, written about 1774). 

4 An Account of the Proceedings. .., pp. 207, 274, 330, 470-1. 

5 Ferris, op. cit., Prefatory address, p. xiv. 
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Such a spirit of sedition was only to be expected from persons of low 
- education, and education at foreign and Scottish universities was of 
dubious value. At Leyden, for example, the course was supposed to 
consist in attending anatomy lectures, etc., for four years, after which 
a Latin thesis had to be defended against a Professor of Physic, and an 
examination passed. But: 


a thesis may be bought of some or other of the Professors there for about Two 
Guineas, and in the Defence of it be prompted into the Bargain. At Hall 
(Halle) this is even more open. The Professor Frederick Hoffman published 
several hundred (!) theses: 188 are noted to be of his own composing... . there 
is one Way of giving Degrees which is discretional in all Universities: that is, 
sending Diplomas abroad, to people who never come near the Universities; 
and the licentious Use the Scotch Universities (without Exception) make of 
this is too notorious to need farther mention.* 


It is amusing to observe that while the College wishes to confine its 
ranks to the well-born by excluding the licentiates, some of the latter 
feel that the collegiates do not act as gentlemen because of their middle- 
class origins: 


So many gentlemen of great figure and independent fortune embrace the 
profession of law, that it is natural to infer that greater liberality exists in its 
government....Physicians in this country are almost universally taken from 
the middle ranks of men. They cannot therefore be expected to conduct them- 
selves, as a body, in the same liberal manner as the members of the profession 
which contains a number of persons of high birth and large hereditary fortunes.” 


With regard to the English universities, the licentiates declare that at 
Oxford and Cambridge there are ‘no patients, no clinical Lectures, which 
are the sine qua non of a medical Education’.® It is the science itself which 
is important, and not the place where it is taught. ‘ Medical science must 
be courted where she resides: with Boerhaave, in Holland; in Germany, 
with Haller; or with Cullen, in Edinburgh’, and ‘if medical knowledge 
were known to flourish even in China, a British subject educated in such 
University ought to meet with every possible encouragement on his 
return’. Quite apart from the lack of medical education, the English 
universities are unsuitable because:® 


Seclusion from the world in early life, under the inspection of the dignitaries 
and elders of the church, may be a proper precaution in the education of 
persons destined to perform the sacred functions of religion. But do any of 
these grounds apply in such a degree to students of physic, as to entitle Oxford 
or Cambridge to monopolize...the education of physicians?...The great 
object of his (the physician’s) investigations. ..disease in its various forms is 
rarely to be met with in secluded colleges. 


* A Letter from a Physician in the Country, pp. 14-16. 
a Wells, OD. Gt, D, 1G, 
9 Some Animadversions of a Licentiate. .., quoted in A Reply to Some Animadversions, 
etc., pp. 3 and 7. 
Stanger, op. cit. p. 27. 
> The Case of the Licentiates against the College of Physicians, Rint. 
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‘Life is too short [John Gregory writes]! for every study that may be 
deemed ornamental to a physician: it will not even allow time for every 


study that has some connection with physic.’ Some people still chose 
Oxford and Cambridge: 


under an impression that the opportunities of general instruction, the chance of 
forming profitable connections, the prospect of procuring valuable fellowships, 
and the privilege of future admission into the College of Physicians, may more 
than compensate the deficient opportunities of acquiring medical knowledge, 
and the protracted period of arriving at a doctor’s degree.” 


But these are social rather than educational advantages, and the test of 
the English universities as medical schools was a comparison of thenumber 
of students graduating annually from them and from Edinburgh? ‘In 
fact’, Stanger declares stoutly,* ‘it has been shown that the licentiates 
are a numerous body, of the same class, similarly educated, and possessed 
of the same pretensions with nearly all the physicians in Great Britain.’ 

As such, they were moving towards the idea of professional solidarity, 
and Dr Wells, who through his own experiences had lost all faith in the 
gentlemanly behaviour of the College of Physicians, looked forward to 
the development of professional honour and etiquette to act as a restraint 
on the operation of self-interest.® 

During all this time medical and surgical education in private and 
hospital schools was making vast strides. The College of Physicians, even 
more than the Surgeons’ Corporation, was a body mainly concerned with 
examining and administration rather than with teaching. Much of the 
initiative in both hospital and private schools came from Scots or graduates 


of Edinburgh.® 
II. THE sURGEONS 


Until 1745 the surgeons had been joined in one company with the barbers. 
The growing disparity of status between the two crafts was the main 
reason for the surgeons’ seeking a separation, although the expense of 
offices was a strong secondary grievance.’ The constitution adopted for the 
new Company was that of a City Livery Company, but its policy was to 
have as little to do with the City of London as possible. The separation 
was undertaken in haste, and without any clear idea of the scope of the 
new corporation. It remained attached to the City in order to secure 
freedom for its members after apprenticeship; yet its Court of Examiners 


1 Lectures on the Duties and Qualifications of a Physician, by John Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S. (4772), p- 67. 

2 Stanger, op. cit.. pp. 16-17. 

8 Cf. University of Edinburgh Bicentenary Records of the Faculty of Medicine, 
1726-1926, and Edinburgh University: A Sketch of its Life for 300 Years (1884). 

4 Stanger, op. cit. p. 34. alebd Wells, Opacity pyi'7.Ls 

6 See the following section, on the surgeons. 

7 The.expenses of each member were seldom less than £100 before exemption 
from further services to the Company. See J. F. South, Memorials of the Craft of 
Surgery, p. 270. 
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no longer insisted on proof of apprenticeship before examination, and in 
1746 Lord Erskine gave the legal opinion that surgeons could practise 
anywhere, even in the City, if examined and approved under the Act of 
1511. Another reason for remaining a Livery Company was to be able 
to levy the fine for disfranchisement when a surgeon obtained a licence 
from the College of Physicians and began to practice physic. But here 
again the position was not clear, for in 1785 the counsel Leblanc, in the 
case of William Osborne, drew attention to a recent decision of the King’s 
Bench that licentiates were not members of the College of Physicians, nor 
was the College a City Company, and stated that ‘The College of 
Physicians has no connection with the City in its corporate capacity nor 
has the Surgeons’ Company’. 

The gild structure was constantly cracking under the strain of new 
professional needs and demands. The Company refused to follow the 
normal procedure of allowing civic and corporate privileges by patrimony 
and redemption,! thus emancipating themselves from a City custom 
which might have lowered their standards. Only one man, incidentally, 
seems ever to have been raised to the Livery, and only those surgeons 
who were liverymen in the old company are found in the lists of parlia- 
mentary voters.2 Nor do the new by-laws of 1748 make any mention of 
a Livery. The most extraordinary oversight was that, by the new Act, 
the Corporation had no such coercive powers as the old Company had 
under the 1629 Charter, either to compel apprenticeship or examination, 
even within the London area. Their position was weaker than ever before. 

The greatest change from the old days was the premium put from 
henceforward on pure surgery. Under the new by-laws no person 
practising pharmacy or following any other trade or occupation than that 
of a surgeon was to be chosen as Examiner or for the Court of Assistants 
on any pretext. The Company insisted on ‘being now of no trade but of 
the profession of Surgery only’.4 This placed the entire control of the 
corporation in the hands of the hospital surgeons, since all other members 


1 In 1759 Richard Guy, freeman, wished to take his son Melmoth as an 
apprentice, though he did not know the Latin required by the 1709 by-laws. 
The Court refused to accept him, and, on his father applying in the King’s 
Bench for a Mandamus, Lord Mansfield confirmed the decision. In 1763 the 
son of Robert Brooks was refused for the same reason. 

® Serjeant Glynn’s opinion, 15 November, 1777, was that only these were 
entitled to vote. The number of surgeons in the livery before the separation 
has been estimated at 114 (Chevalier, Observations in Defence of a Bill (1797)). 

* Complications arose in the case of the Sergeant-Surgeons. By another by- 
law they were to be granted the diploma of the Company, if they had not got it. 
They were also to be elected to the Court of Assistants, or as Examiners, and 
to become Masters at the next vacancy. In 1792 David Dundas, a Surgeon- 
Apothecary of Richmond, was appointed Sergeant-Surgeon to the King. The 
Court had to decide between the two by-laws. A decision was taken by ballot 
and Dundas was not elected to the court. (He did, however, become a member 
of the Court of Assistants in 1800, an Examiner in 1801, and Master and 
F.R.C.S. in 1804.) 

“ Problems Presented to Counsel, 1746. 
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were compelled to practice midwifery and pharmacy in order to get 
a living. Effective control was in the hands of the Court of Examiners, 
who were too occupied with their official duties to have time for other 
activities at the Hall. ‘The doctrine that if care was taken of examination, 
education could take care of itself, thus adopted, persisted almost through- 
out the nineteenth century’, Cecil Wall comments, in his History of the 
Surgeons’ Company. 

The government of the Company was in the hands of three governors 
and eighteen assistants, and the Court was to consist of a quorum of two 
governors and nine assistants: no provision was made for deputy- 
governors in the absence of the governors.!_ Membership of the Court of 
Assistants was for life, and out of its members ten examiners were chosen, 
who also held office for life. Only major financial changes required the 
sanction of the general body of members; and during the lifetime of the 
Company only two general meetings were held, one in 1766 raising the 
quarterage to pay off the debt on the new hall, and one in 1784 reducing 
it to 105. again. 

In 1746 a reward of 2s. 6d. was instituted for punctuality in attending 
the Court of Assistants; in 1787 this was raised to tos. 6d. The same means 
was applied to ensure attendance at lectures. The inefficiency of the 
Company extended to all branches of finance. They discovered that the 
clerk had been embezzling their money. No attempt was made to retrieve 
it, or to bring action against him; they even paid him £42 for his furniture, 
which they kept when he resigned and, after his death, his widow 
appealed for a pension! When in 1796 the new Hall was sold, it fetched 
a very poor price, and the Company never succeeded in collecting even 
that amount. Enormous sums were spent on annual dinners for the 
Court, which were, at least until 1784, heavily subsidized from the 
Company’s funds. Gunning, when he became Master in 1790, attacked 
this extravagance in his historic Philippic.* 

In 1753 a by-law? was published that anyone practising surgery without 
the company’s licence was liable to a fine of £5 per month (despite the 
fact that the fine for unlicensed practice in the 1511 Act referred to the 
episcopal licence and not to the Company’s examination.) In fact, they 

‘were confronted by something which was too strong for them. By an 
Act of 1749, officers who had been in the services since the accession of 
George II were allowed to set up freely in any trade without apprentice- 
ship.4. Army and navy surgeons ranked as officers. An Act of 1763 
extended the exemptions of 1749 to all those serving since that time, 

1 See footnote 2, p. 157 and footnote 2, p. 158. 

2In 1790 dinners cost 18s. per head. There were sometimes as many as 
25 in one year. ‘Strangers and others’ were also invited at the Company’s 
expense. In five years £390 had been spent on dinners alone. (Gunning’s 
Philippic, or farewell address, printed in full in South’s Memorials of the Craft of 
Surgery, Appendix R, p. 382.) 

3 Court of Assistants Minutes, 3 May 1753, xxv. 

4 Another factor in the interesting history of the break-up of the apprentice- 
ship system. 
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and to their wives and children. Surgeons retiring from the services therefore 
refused to be examined by the Company; and the counsel Yorke, con- 
sulted in 1764, gave the opinion that it would be strange if surgeons who 
were regarded as good enough for the forces were not good enough for 
civilians. Sir Fletcher Norton, however, urged that the Company had 
a right to exact a diploma, since sea surgeons had not been apprenticed, 
and many of those who retired had only been mates, i.e. learners. Other 
legal opinions agreed with that of Yorke. When the Company complained 
that sea surgeons were practising freely without paying fines or quarterage 
or being bound by the by-laws, their reply was that the Company offered 
nothing for the great expense involved. This was true, but it was also 
true that many retired surgeons had never been anything but mates, that 
is, they had only passed an examination giving evidence of competence 
to learn under an experienced surgeon. In 1784 there was a further Act 
(not repealed till 1871) conferring the right on retired soldiers and sailors 
to practise their calling without the permission of the corporate bodies 
within whose jurisdiction they happened to be. Legal advice was taken, 
but in 1786 the legal opinions of Bearcroft and Wilson were that, unless 
an Act of Parliament was obtained, no one could be fined for carrying 
on a legal employment. Retired officers continued to practise, and their 
right was never contested in the courts. 

After the separation teaching declined sharply at Surgeons’ Hall. 
For a time there was no building, and the corporation was in a poor 
financial condition; it had also lost its scanty library. But the decay of 
teaching had more deep-rooted causes—the stagnation of ideas at the 
Hall itself, and the preoccupation of the best surgeons with hospital and 
private schools, which led to their neglecting the Hall even if elected to 
offices in the Company. Indeed, the rise of the Scottish medical schools, 
the English hospitals, and private tuition meant that teaching could 
easily be found elsewhere. Nevertheless, the Company still represented 
the profession in London, and to some extent all over England, so a good 
many attempts were made to revive teaching at the Hall.1 Apart from the 
other interests of the surgeons chosen to lecture, they were often only 
elected for one year, and were generally unpaid. Masters and Stewards 
in Anatomy treated their office as a gild nuisance, for which they pre- 
ferred to fine. The Company was becoming fossilized; in the provinces, 
too, the last traces of the small-town companies were vanishing by the 
middle of the century. 

It was the flowering of the hospitals which, more than anything else, 
led to improvements in medicine and surgery. After the dissolution of 


* Masters and Stewards in Anatomy were chosen from 1753. In 1755 the 
appointment of a permanent lecturer in anatomy was suggested, but the 
proposal came to nothing. In 1763 a Professor of Anatomy was appointed 
(C. A. Minutes, 9 July) to be elected annually and rewarded with a gold medal, 
This was sometimes forgotten, e.g. 1772-4. After the revision of the by-laws 
in 1783 on Okey Belfour’s pointing out the illegality of the Professorship, 
a succession of very able surgeons followed between 1784 and 1787. 
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the monasteries only St Bartholemew’s and St Thomas’s, with Bedlam 
for the insane, were left in London, while the provinces seem to have been 
devoid of hospitals save for Feckenham and Bellot’s mineral water hospital 
at Bath. Dispensaries, too, were rare till the later seventeenth century. 
That of the College of Physicians came to an end in the 1720’s; but in 
1715 the Westminster Charitable Society made another attempt, which 
succeeded, and led to the formation of a number of dispensaries during 
the next fifty years. This same association founded in 1719 the infirmary 
in Petty France, Westminster, which was to become the Westminster 
Hospital. It was founded on voluntary subscriptions, the poor were 
admitted free, and the staff was also voluntary. 

This type of organization spread, and most of the eighteenth-century 
hospitals were launched by public subscriptions. In Edinburgh the Royal 
College of Physicians began to help the poor freely in 1682, and the Royal 
Infirmary was established in 1729. Hospitals then began to spring up all 
over the British Isles—Garrison! lists six hospitals in London, twenty in 
the provinces, six in Scotland, and seven in Ireland during this period. 
St George’s was started in 1734 by some members of the Westminster 
Association, and is a good example of the almost fortuitous way in which 
hospitals sprang up. The London Hospital was started in 1740 to meet 
the needs of the East End, the Middlesex in 1745. The first specialist 
hospitals—maternity hospitals and those for the insane—were also founded 
in the middle of the century. 

The united hospitals (Bart’s and St Thomas’s) were teaching early in 
the century; St Thomas’s had students already in 1695. Cheselden and 
Pott in anatomy, and Pitcairn in medicine, were some of the greatest 
names of the pre-Hunter period. A tradition of good teaching was handed 
down from master to pupil, and hospital practices were passed on to the 
best of them, so that some of the ablest surgeons were free from want.’ 
The London Hospital began to take students in 1742, and was fully 
organized as a teaching hospital in 1782. Edinburgh medical school was 
founded in 1736. Guy’s began surgical teaching (which usually preceded 
medical teaching) in 1769, when it was agreed that all surgeons should 
lecture from time to time. But though they soon began to teach, the 


1 J. Fielding Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medicine (1913). 

2 In 1733 the old Westminster Infirmary had to move because its premises 
were small and insanitary. A house in Castle Lane, Pimlico, was wanted by 
the majority; but a minority, consisting of all the physicians and some sup- 
porters, wanted Lord Lanesborough’s house at Hyde Park Corner, then practic- 
ally in the country. A split followed, and St George’s was born. 

3 While there was some decline in ordinary apprenticeship, the most am- 
bitious pupils bound themselves to hospital surgeons or physicians. These 
bindings became more and more expensive, e.g. in 1789, when Goldwyer 
Andrews was bound to Blizard, he paid £500. 

4 A typical education is described in Wilks and Bettany, A History of Guy’s 
Hospital (p. 88) and in histories of the Middlesex Hospital—The Story of the 
Middlesex Hospital, 1835-1935, by H. Campbell Thomson, and Sir Erasmus 
Wilson’s History of the Middlesex Hospital (1845). At Guy’s each surgeon could 
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hospitals did not examine or licence, except in Scotland, where lectures 
plus clinical teaching made the universities into the greatest medical 
schools in the British Isles (probably even in Europe), and also in Dublin, 
where Trinity College had founded a medical school. In England the 
universities remained, during the eighteenth century, detached from this 
movement. 

In the early nineteenth century medical education was still a combina- 
tion of private and hospital teaching, attended voluntarily; it was not 
until 1815, when the apothecaries made attendances at courses com- 
pulsory for their diploma, that the change began. Until 1812 the College 
of Physicians required only six months hospital practice, though it was 
customary to walk the wards for twelve months. At first students literally 
walked round picking up information, later systematic teaching became 
more usual. By the end of the century the day of a medical student had 
become a very full one.1 

When hospital teaching first began, it was regarded with suspicion as 
being less efficient than the old methods, and it was suspected of meta- 
morphosing the country apothecary’s apprentice into the city surgeon in 
a few months.? Inside the hospitals themselves not everyone was in 
favour of the new methods, as John Hunter found in 1783 when he 
proposed setting up a medical school at St George’s on the lines of that 
at Guy’s. His colleagues opposed him,? partly because they thought 


have four students (apprentices or dressers). Dressers acted as assistants and 
dealt with the less urgent cases. Hospital pupils were not attached to particular 
surgeons; they had to produce evidence of having served five years’ apprentice- 
ship (at least in the early days) and their fees were pooled. Each surgeon 
attended the hospital once a week from 11 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., and the pupils 
followed them, asking questions. Their certificates, on finishing, were signed by 
all the surgeons. These house-pupils became the house-surgeons of a later age. 
At the Middlesex Hospital they supervised the work of the apprentices. Before 
1766 all pupils at the Hospital had attached themselves to surgeons; in 1766 the 
first physicians’ pupil was admitted, and in the following year the first 
apothecaries’. 

1 A medical student at Middlesex Hospital began his day with Midwifery 
from 8 to 9 a.m., then Chemistry 9.30 to 11 a.m. on three days a week and 
Medicine at the same hours on the other three, ‘Walking the hospital’ daily 
1 to 2 p.m., Anatomy 2 to 4 p.m. with demonstrations at 11 a.m., Physiology 
6 to 7.30 p.m., followed by Surgery until 9 p.m. Materia Medica was also 
taught twice weekly in the evenings, and attendance at Natural Philosophy 
and the weekly Medical Society was optional. 

* Cf., for example, The State of Surgery. ..In a Letter from a Gentleman in Town 
to his Friend in the Country (1752), 6d., which is one among several complaining 
pamphlets. 

* This may have been partly due to Hunter’s personal unpopularity. He 
was opposed in trying to get his favourite pupil, Everard Home, elected surgeon 
and also in his attempt to stop the practice of pupils’ fees being pooled when 
some of the surgeons did no teaching. Yet another bone of contention was 
that the hospital felt Hunter should have lectured to them free. The Memorial 
is ape in G. C. Peachey’s Memoir of William and John Hunter (1924), 
p. 16 ff. 
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lectures were not so useful as bedside teaching, partly for the reasons 
stated in a memorial to the governors of 1788: 


On the subject of lectures...we must declare our joint opinions, and they 
are incontrovertible. If they had been practised and contained principles and 
rules founded upon judgment and experience, with a regard to the authority 
of others as well as their own, they would have been highly useful; if, on the 
contrary, they have leaned to physiology and experiment, with a contempt for 
all other opinions but their own, they would have been pernicious. The good 
therefore arising from lectures, unless under certain conditions, must be at least 
problematical. 


Important as hospital teaching was becoming, private schools were the 
rule of the period, and not merely of the eighteenth century but well on 
into the nineteenth. When J. F. Clarke began his medical studies in 
1833 the private schools were (he says) at their zenith.1 The famous 
‘reformer of the Surgeons’ Company, Gunning, was not in favour of 
a school of anatomy at the Hall because it would ‘interfere with private 
courses’, The most famous of the schools were those of Smellie, Cullen, 
Black, Blizard, MacLaurin and the Great Windmill Street school under 
Hunter, Baillie, Wilson and Bell. The schools were brilliant, but often 
short-lived; and while they issued certificates which were of considerable 
value (Edinburgh accepted the certificates of some London teachers), 
they had, like the hospitals, no licensing powers. 

During the winter season of 1746 there is said to have been five or 
six lectures given every night in London;? if this is true, we lack the record 
of most of the schools. One sees a long line of them stretching back into 
the darkness, some only mentioned in passing by founders of other schools. 
For instance, when William Hunter went in 1741 to live with Smellie, 
who was then an apothecary in Pall Mall, he studied anatomy under 
Dr Frank Nicholls ‘the most eminent teacher of that time’; and when 
Abernethy became assistant surgeon to Bart’s on the retirement of Pott, 
he found that his lectures on anatomy and surgery were not well attended 
on account of the popularity of Dr Andrew Marshall, who had dissecting 
rooms in Holborn. William Hunter’s famous school was not his own 
foundation, though he transformed it; he took it over in 1746 from one 
William Sharpe, who lectured to an elusive Society of Naval Surgeons in 
Covent Garden. When he became properous he had wanted to found 
a central anatomical school in London. He asked the government for 
a grant of land, and undertook to spend £700 of his own money on the 
building, and to found a chair of anatomy in perpetuity. Though Shel- 
burne offered to head a subscription list with 1000 guineas, the proposal 
was not favourably received, and Hunter, deciding to complete the 
project alone, built the house and theatre in Great Windmill Street, which 
was to become so famous. When he died it passed into the hands of 
Matthew Baillie. 


1 Autobiographical Recollections of the Medical Profession (1874). 
2 Westminster Journal, 20 December 1746. 
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A typical teaching career is that of James Wilson,’ who lived with 
Cruikshank for ten years as house-pupil, assistant and then partner. He 
began teaching anatomy in Cruikshank’s dissecting rooms, then later 
gave courses in his own house in Great Queen Street. In 1807 he bought 
the Great Windmill Street premises from Baillie for £4000, but it seems 
to have passed shortly after into the hands of Charles Bell, who in 1811 
found it in a decline after the deaths of Baillie and Hunter. Bell used it 
as a basis for the teaching of anatomy to the Middlesex Hospital. This 
famous school died out with the rise of London University. 

John Hunter, William’s even more talented brother, took London by 
storm when he began to lecture on surgery in 1773. In addition to his 
lecture courses he took resident pupils; in 1792 in his Leicester Square 
house he had about five resident students, one of whom was an American.? 
When in 1790, after nearly twenty years, he gave up teaching, his school 
was taken over by Everard Home, who had become his assistant at 
St George’s in 1787. The line between private and hospital schools is 
blurred: the London Hospital took over Blizard’s teachers in 1768; and, 
as we have seen, the Great Windmill Street school became almost an 
annexe of Middlesex Hospital. There was some competition, though not 
as much as one would have expected, between private and hospital 
teaching, especially when the teachers were one and the same. 

Private enterprise was not confined to teaching, it led to the formation 
of anatomical and other collections, and to the founding of botany 
gardens. John Hunter’s great collection, which finally passed to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, is the best known of the private collections, 
and both Fothergill and Cruikshank had private botany gardens, though 
Kew had been established in 1730. 

Medical and surgical societies were also an eighteenth-century growth. 
The earliest were merely committees collecting papers for publication, 
and some (like the Edinburgh Society, founded in 1731) seem to have 
remained at that level. Most societies were informal and short-lived at 
first, being centred round prominent personalities; the best known of 
these was that of Fothergill, the Medical Society (of Physicians), which 
began about 1752. Towards the end of the century, if they survived, the 
societies began to take on a more formal character, and generally became 
permanent. Scotland was in advance of England, and as early as 1734 
that informal group began in Edinburgh which was to become the Royal 
Medical Society. Of the more formal societies in London the oldest is 
probably Lettsom’s Medical Society (of London), founded in 1773, which 
was founded to bring together physicians, apothecaries and surgeons all 
to be properly qualified, and to exclude proprietors of nostrums. The 
combination of high standards and the desire to bring together the three 
kinds of medical men betrays the dissenter and the product of Scotland; 

1 Pettigrew, Lives of British Physicians; James Wi 7 ” 

. Avior had a come to Britain poate selt hf Te Thee LO ae 


Tagen es the products of Edinburgh, as earlier generations had revered 
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and, indeed, Lettson was, like Fothergill, one of the Quaker doctors. 
His society amalgamated with another called the Westminster Society, 
which sprang out of the Great Windmill Street school and numbered 
1000 members by 1824. A split led to the formation of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, which later became the Royal Society of Medicine. 
Two other societies, at least, in Scotland date from the eighteenth 
century—the Harveian, in Edinburgh, founded in 1782, and the Medical- 
Chirurgical, in Aberdeen, founded in 1789. The importance of these 
societies in improving the status and ethics of the profession cannot be 
overestimated. 

There was a general agreement by the end of the eighteenth century 
that the position of the Surgeon’s Company needed reconsidering; it is 
surprising, in fact, that it lasted so long in such an ambiguous situation. 
In October 1796 a decision was taken to apply to Parliament for per- 
mission to revise the by-laws (mainly on account of the restricted license 
to hold freehold estates in mortmain), and a committee was appointed 
to go into the matter.! The general body of the members knew nothing of 
the project until the report of the parliamentary proceedings appeared in 
the press. This, and the sale of the Hall in the same year without general 
consultation,” caused much adverse comment, which emerged, as usual, 
in the form of pamphlets.? On 5 January 1797, the first draft Bill was 
laid before the Court. This suggested that the Company should become 
a College, with a constitution similar to that of the Royal College of 
Physicians. By ro April the Bill had gone rapidly through two readings 
and was sent to the Lords, who approved it with a minor proviso. The 
third reading was fixed for 19 May. 

Meanwhile, two events had occurred. On 8 May an opposition 
meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand by 
a Surgeons’ Committee, which, like the Associated Apothecaries, had 
‘been set up to protect the interests of the general body of members. 

1 Court of Assistants Minutes, 6 October 1796. 

2 The reason for the sale was that the lease had only 55 years to run, and 
repairs costing £1600 were necessary. The Court of Assistants was informed by 
the Examiners that they had decided to sell and build a new Hall on a freehold 
site: they had taken private action and advertised it for sale on May 27th. This 
was ultra vires, but the Court confirmed the action although both Wardens 
were absent and therefore no quorum existed. It is interesting that the problem 
of transferring property without a general meeting was again tested as late as 
1892, and still remained doubtful (cf. Lancet, 30 January 1892, p. 285; Brit. 
Med. 7. same date, pp. 253 and 468). 

3 On the side of the Corporation, for example: Observations in Defence of 
a Bill..., by Thomas Chevalier (1797); A Dressing for Lord Thurlow (1797), 
Anon., but probably by John Birch, Surgeon to St Thomas’s and Member of 
the Court of Assistants; An Address to the Members of the Corporation of Surgeons 
(1798), Anon. From the opposition: Reflections on the Surgeons’ Bill. .., by John 
Ring (1798); A Second Address..., by John Mason Good (1798); Medical and 
Chirurgical Reform..., by T. Champney, who styles himself, ‘Practitioner of 
Surgery, Pharmacy and Midwifery in London’; Remarks on the Bill...(n.d.), 
and Remarks on Chevalier’s Defence of a Bill...(also n.d.), both probably by 
John Ring. 

L 
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A petition signed by 178 of them was sent, on 12 May, asking to be heard 
by themselves or Counsel against the Bill. Then, after several adjourn- 
ments, Lord Thurlow bitterly attacked the Bill, and moved that it be read 
again a third time in three months.! With the failure of this Bill something 
had to'be done quickly since Vicary Gibbs, consulted in 1797, had stated 
that the election of officers in the previous year was so illegal that the 
Company would be unwise to collect quarterage or to fill vacancies.” 
All transactions since 1796 were illegal, and if the Company were not 
dissolved the authority of the Court would be at an end. A committee 
of the Company set up to consider procedure had discussions with the 
Surgeons’ Committee, at the request of the latter. The suggestions of the 
Surgeons’ Committee show how far the two halves of the Company had 
drifted apart: they wanted a large governing council; three committees 
to examine in surgery, midwifery and army medicine respectively; election 
of officers annually by ballot; auditors to be elected annually, partly from 
the Court and partly from the rest of the Company; four quarterly 
general courts; the College to examine the whole of England and Wales; 
more lectures; accommodation for private dissection; abolition of the 
disqualifying by-law about midwifery and pharmacy; and _ various 
improvements in the museum and in publications. Of these suggestions 
all were rejected except that about the auditors (subject to future regula- 
tions) and some points about the museum and publications. 

In January 1798 a second Bill was drawn up by the drafting committee 
by which the Company was to remain more or less as it stood under the 
Act of George II, with the notable exception that no one in England or 
Wales should be able to bring an action for recovery of fees except 
a member of the College of Surgeons.’ This failed to pass Committee, and 
the Court at last began to realize that members had power to prevent the 
passing of any Bill of which they did not approve. The only alternative 
was the dissolution of the Company, and a charter; otherwise the Act of 
1745 could only be overridden by another Act of Parliament.. On 
5 February a member whose name is not recorded suggested a charter. 
Legal opinion was taken, and pronounced that if the charter were framed 
so as to include only those accepting it, the refusal of any number of 
members to join would not affect the right of the Crown to grant the 
property. Persons not joining could not take action on grounds of previous 
illegalities; those joining would have no grounds for complaint. 

It was decided to adopt this course of action. The charter passed the 


* The full speech can conveniently be read in The Lancet, x1, 679, February 
‘1827. Thurlow is said to have had a personal dislike for Gunning. 
® Illegalities had begun as early as 1761 when an election was held without 
a quorum being present. The illegal Court confirming the sale of the Hall has 
been already mentioned; the next Court following it (election day, 7 July 
1796) was also illegal, since only the master and seventeen assistants were 
present, yet the election was held. 
8 This did not at once become effective because those already practising 


and retired officers under the Acts 3 and 24 George II were exempted. Its 
importance was in the long run. 
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Great Seal on 22 March 1800. It was substantially the same in content 
as the second Bill. The Company was reinstated in its former position on 
condition of resigning its municipal privileges, thereby clearing up some 
anomalies. The titles ‘master and governors’ were retained, and only 
changed in 1821 to ‘president and vice-presidents’ when a supplementary 
charter was obtained from George IV. Permission to use the title ‘ Royal’ 
had already been granted when the first Bill was applied for. It was not 
until 1843 that a charter of Queen Victoria changed the title to the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England with its present-day constitution of 
president, vice-president, council, fellows and members. Meanwhile the 
first meeting of the Royal College of Surgeons of London was held on 
10 April 1800. Not one of the demands or objections of the opposition 
had been met. 


III. THe APOTHECARIES 


The apothecaries were originally united in one Company with the 
grocers, who were importers of drugs and spices. They do not become 
a factor in the history of medicine until their charter as a separate 
Company in 1617. At that time they were compounders and dispensers 
of medicine, and the stigma of ‘tradesmen’ clung to them long after the 
sale of drugs had ceased to be the main function of the individual apothe- 
cary, though not of the Company.? 

In London during the seventeenth century the apothecaries multiplied 
at an alarming rate. It was said that:? 


...the shops of Medicines are increas’d to fill the Town. . . you have eight or 
ten in some Streets, three or four in every one, and no Alley or Passage without 
the painted Pot.... 


But by no means all those who called themselves apothecaries belonged 
to the Company, and the marked increase in numbers was mainly among 
the unregulated. Thus the plan of some of the physicians to have the 
numbers of the apothecaries limited, as was the practice in some parts of 
the continent, would have certainly failed. 

In the same period there was a great outcry about the exorbitant 
charges of the apothecaries, and in this complaint the physicians were 
joined by the public, who knew that they were being charged far more 
than the value of the drugs supplied. For increasingly throughout the 
seventeenth century the apothecaries were beginning to give advice and 


1 Tt was not until 1922 that the Society severed its connexions with trade. 
Early in Queen Anne’s reign they began to supply drugs to the Navy, and laten 
had contracts with the East India Company, the Army and the Crown Colonies. 
This side of the Company’s business caused much criticism. They were accused 
of being a monopoly, of taking excessive profits, of having several different 
price levels for the same drugs, and of neglecting the regulation of their mem- 
bers in order to pursue commerce. See, for example, T. Champney, Review of 
the Healing Art...(1797), p. 77 ff. 

2 Dr Pitt’s Antidote, p. 104; compare also Dispensarians are Patriots (Anon.) 
(1708), and The State of Physic in London (1698), p. 11. 
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to supply drugs without the advice of a physician. And to understand 
the high charges, which were sometimes quite fantastic, if contemporary 
accounts can be believed,! one must remember that the apothecary was 
allowed by law neither to prescribe nor to charge for his advice and 
attendance. The ban on charging for attendance continued even after 
Rose’s case in 1703 gave the apothecary a legal right to prescribe and to 
attend patients. It was not abolished until the Apothecaries’ Act of 1815, 
and throughout the eighteenth century it reacted unfavourably on the 
progress of medicine and the status of the apothecaries. It may have led 
to that trust in medicines which is still all too prevalent, for it was not in 
the apothecary’s interest to prescribe anything but a great quantity of 
drugs. 

The apothecaries themselves claimed to have practised as doctors since 
the late sixteenth century. It was not, however, till after the Civil War 
that the physicians became seriously alarmed. The status of the apothecary 
was rising, and the education at Apothecaries’ Hall, though not strictly 
medical,? was fair by the standards of the times. Also many of the 
physicians of the seventeenth century were, despite their university 
qualifications, very ignorant of physic; thus there was not necessarily 
any real gulf of knowledge between the average physician and the apothe- 
cary, and this made the latter a dangerous competitor. 

The apothecaries seem to have been mainly sons of small shopkeepers, 
yeomen and respectable craftsmen. In towns the practising apothecary 
was of low status; but in the country, where he was usually the only 
doctor, he was sometimes a man of good family who had qualified in the 
cheapest and most useful way; there he might take his position according 
to his family rather than according to his occupation.? But the average 
apothecary did not come of a good or wealthy family; indeed, the pro- 
fession was one way for the lowest classes to climb. A Dialogue concerning 
the Practice of Physic, written in 1735, describes the process: 

But now there is not a poor Peasant or Mechanick, but if he has two Sons, 
one of them must be a Doctor, as they call them, with a vengeance, though it 
were in Spight of both Nature and Education...they place a raw unlettered 
Lad for two or three years under the Care of some Apothecary, who probably 
does not know a great deal more than his Apprentices... . 


Yet by 1700 middle-class people of substance were beginning to consider 
it as a career; the great dispensary pamphleteer, Dr Pitt, felt obliged to 


' In 1670 Dr Gideon Harvey, Physician in Ordinary to the King, published 
a book called The House Apothecary, in which he said: ‘I have known an apothe- 
cary’s bill so extravagant, that the sum at the bottom of his account amounted 
to fifty pounds in thirty days, when the ingredients of the whole course could 
not be computed to stand him in forty shillings.’ See also Dispensarians are 
Patriots. . .(1708), and Self Conviction. . . (1670). : 

* See Cecil Wall’s History of the Apothecaries’ Company, Tentamen Medicinale 
(1704), and Reasons Why the Apothecary may be supposed to understand the Administra- 
tion of Medicines (1704). 

* Yet a country apothecary was still not a ‘proper’ doctor; cf., as late as 
Jane Austen’s time, the apothecary in Emma. 
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write to his friends urging them not to bring up their sons as apothecaries; 
while one of the pamphlets written in the 1720’s on behalf of the apothe- 
caries speaks of :1 


Members of their Society, which chiefly consists of those that have been the 
Sons of the Reverend the Clergy, and of Gentlemen. 


The small amount of money required to become an apothecary, the small 
apprenticeship fee, and the low rates for the purchase of stock were 
attractive to needy gentry and to respectable but poor middle class 
families. Added to this was the chance of rising in the world, and pur- 
chasing an estate, or of buying an M.D. and setting up as a doctor later 
in life.” 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the quarrel between the 
physicians (who lived mainly in London, Oxford, Cambridge and the 
fashionable resorts) and the apothecaries, who were spreading rapidly 
all over the country, came to a climax in the famous dispensary dispute. 
This began to rage soon after the Restoration, both physicians and 
apothecaries agreeing that the turning-point in the development of the 
practising apothecary was the Great Plague of 1666,? when the apothe- 
caries stayed in London to nurse the sick, while the physicians moved to 
the country, But here agreement ceases, the apothecaries boasting that 
they stayed heroically to nurse the sick and dying, the physicians declaring 
that it was to steal their practice, and also because (being base-born and 
owning no estates or landed relatives) the apothecaries had nowhere else 
to go! 

The fact remains that at the end of the Plague many a returning 
physician was forced to rebuild his practice through the local apothecary’s 
contacts, and young physicians beginning their career found themselves 
equally dependent.* This position was still common at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Dr Wells, in his Letter to Lord Kenyon,> comparing 
law and medicine, says that physicians are notorious in that: 

Many of them at present cultivate the acquaintance of apothecaries, in ways 
very disreputable to a gentleman....In what estimation would a barrister be 
held, who should give frequent costly dinners to attornies?... 

1 Reasons Humbly Offered against the Bill for the better. . .examining Drugs..., p. 4. 

2 Fair Play for One’s Life (n.d. but probably 1708), says that ‘there are eight 
or ten Apothecaries gain their fifteen hundred or two thousand Pounds a Year’ 
(p. 4). See also A Short View of the Frauds.... 

8 References to this occur in many of the pamphlets of the period. A Short 
View. ..describes the process by which the practising apothecary grew up. At 
first he merely mixed medicines in his shop and sent them to his patients; 
then he was asked to report on the patient’s condition to the doctor; then he was 
taken along and observed the treatment. But till the last ten years the apothe- 
cary had kept in bounds. ; 

4 The Frauds and Villainies of the Common Practice of Physick. .., Dr Pitt (1705), 
p- 60; The Antidote (1704) ;, Free Play for One’s Life (n.d. but about 1708), shows 
how puzzled and annoyed the physicians were by the whole phenomenon; 
see also Observations upon the Case of William Rose...(1704), The Censor Censur’d 
(1704), and The Crafts and Frauds of Physick (3rd ed. 1703). 


> 1799, pp- 83-5. 
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The College of Physicians decided that action must be taken, and it 
was partly for this reason that the idea of a dispensary became popular. 
On 28 July 1687, by a unanimous vote of the College, it was agreed that 
physicians should-give advice free to the sick poor ‘when desired’; on 
12 August 1688, an order was made that a laboratory should be fitted up 
to prepare medicines for the poor. The physicians also planned to get 
‘several honest apothecaries’ to furnish medicines cheaply to the poor; 
some agreed, but the Apothecaries’ Company is alleged to have threatened 
them, and charged them with breach of their oaths ‘as if their Oath 
obliged them, not to do anything charitably’. The College then suggested 
that the Master and Wardens of the Apothecaries might price drugs 
annually, and bring the list to the College for approbation. This they also 
opposed. Finally, in December 1696, the physicians by a great majority 
approved the idea that they themselves should provide medicines by 
subscription. The apothecaries continued to protest and to say that they 
would themselves give medicines to the poor at cost price or even free. 
These were the opening moves of a battle which was to last for many 

ears. 

: In the course of the century the movement spread and did much to 
relieve the sick poor; but the actual number of dispensaries set up by the 
physicians. was too small, nor was it possible to supply such a quantity 
of drugs cheaply. The casual philanthropy of the age did not lead enough 
physicians to devote personal attention to the enterprise; and the demand 
by all but the very richest households for the services of the apothecary 
or surgeon-apothecary was too great to be resisted. Jacob Bell, in his 
Historical Sketch of Pharmacy in Great Britain (1842), says that the College 
of Physicians did not continue to superintend its dispensaries personally,, 
and traces the origin of the modern chemist and druggist to the physicians’ 
assistants. 

_ The pamphlets of the dispensary dispute are a mirror of contemporary 
ideas on medicine and social life. Pamphleteers on the College side ignore 
the changing structure of society. When the apothecaries point out that 
the poor cannot afford a physician’s fee, they reply that they will naturally 
attend without payment the servants of the gentry,? and one of their 
arguments in favour of dispensaries is that they will make it easier for 
the gentry to be charitable to their dependents.’ That is to say, the 
pamphleteers of the College still saw society as consisting of two classes— 
the gentry and their servants; they ignored the rapidly increasing middle- 
class and independent artisan population. The apothecaries, on the other 
hand, were convinced that cheaper doctors should be provided for the 


* A Short Account of the Proceedings of the College of Physicians...(1697), pp. 2, 
5, 5-6, 7-9, 9-10. 

* Observations upon the Case of William Rose..., p. 26; and The Case of the 
College of Physicians..., Fran. Brown, n.d. (1703?). 

3 E.g. The Crafts and Frauds of Physic Exposed. ..(1703). If you support the 
Dispensaries ‘your Charity to your Servants in their sickness will be light and 
pleasing to you’. 
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ordinary people, and also that those doctors must be products of a 
different kind of education. While the physicians continued to hold that 
a man could not be a doctor without a university education and a know- 
ledge of the classics, the arts and philosophy,! the apothecaries felt all 
this to be irrelevant to the practice of medicine. Physicians (they thought) 
led a gay life at the universities at their most impressionable age);? 
sometimes when drunk they would prescribe such medicines that the 
worthy and sober apothecary had to alter the prescription the following 
morning.® This type of education produced men of fashion and learning 
but not good practical doctors, ‘for a Man is not a better Physician, for 
knowing more than his Profession requires he should know’ ,‘ the apothecary 
was generally the product of a Grammar School, where he learned 
enough Latin to read and write prescriptions. There was no need for 
him to read the medical classics, which were out of date, and could be 
had in excellent translations.® At fis most impressionable age he was 
apprenticed to honest toil, and subsequently learned in the school of 
practice rather than of theory. 

In 1703 occured the Rose case, a-great turning-point in the history of 
the apothecaries. A butcher, John Seale, sent to an apothecary, William 
Rose, for medicines. Rose gave him free advice, since he was not licensed 
by the College of Physicians, but charged for his drugs. After a year’s 
treatment, Seale found himself no better and with a bill for £50, where- 
upon he went to a physician, who he declared had cured him in six weeks 
for the sum of forty shillings. The College of Physicians decided to make 
an example of Rose, and prosecuted him for the unlicensed practice of | 
medicine within seven miles of London. The case was taken by the 
apothecaries to the Queen’s Bench, which decided unanimously in favour 
of the College; the apothecaries then appealed, and the decision was 
reversed by the House of Lords. This marks the birth of the practising 
apothecary, the ancestor of the “G.P.’ Henceforth he might legally attend 
the sick, and prescribe for them, but he was still not allowed to charge 
for his advice. 

_ In the course of this dispute, a large number of pamphlets were written. 
The case of the apothecaries was that it was customary to give medicines 
in simple cases without a fee and without consulting a physician; that 

1 A Short View of the Frauds and Abuses Committed by Apothecaries, by Christopher 
Merrett, M.D. (1669). Necessity and Usefulness of the Dispensaries. ..(1702). 
Thomas Brown, in his Physic Lies a Bleeding. ..(1697), wrote scornfully that 
a regular doctor’s education costs £1000, a surgeon’s £120 or more, and an 
Apothecary’s or Chemist’s £50 or more (words of Tzueman in the Dialogue). 

2. The Censor Censur’d...(1704), pp. 69-70. 

8 Medice Cura Teipsum, or the Apothecaries’ Plea. From a real well-wisher to 
both Societies (1671). cart 

4 Pharmacopola Fustificati, or Apothecaries Vindicated from the Imputation of 
Ignorance. . .(1724), p. 26. See also Reasons why the Apothecary may be supposed to 
ma...(1704). 

A aia Oe, . . (1724), pp. 18, 19, 24: ‘I believe that a Man who 
can read no Language but English, may make as good and serviceable a Phy- 
sician in England, as he who has all the learned ones at his Tongue’s End.’ 
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the physician’s monopoly of practice would oppress everyone, rich and 
poor, who would have to pay a physician’s fee for the slightest ailment; 
and, finally, that a legal prohibition of prescription would make the apothe- 
cary fear to prescribe even when the case was urgent. To this the physicians 
replied that there was no custom for any irregulars to prescribe. They 
themselves attended the poor free, and had set up dispensaries; in cases 
of urgency a physician could get to the patient as quickly as an apothe- 
cary; and it might be dangerous for an uneducated person to prescribe, 
since serious illnesses often began with slight symptoms. They declared that 
thereal reason why apothecaries wanted leave to practice in slight cases was: 

That under that pretence they may slide themselves into Practice in all; 
which if permitted, would soon discourage the Faculty of Physick throughout the 
Kingdom, deprive the Gentry of one of the Professions by which their Younger 
Sons might honourably subsist, and be a great detriment to the Universities. 


Another obstacle to the development of the apothecaries as a profession 
was the ancient Right of Search. The Censors of the College of Physicians 
had the right to search apothecaries’ shops and to destroy bad drugs. 
This right, which seems to have fallen into abeyance towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, was revived in the general campaign against the 
apothecaries. By the Act of 32 Henry VIII and by ‘ancient custom’ the 
wardens of the Apothecaries’ Company had to be called in* before any 
medicines could actually be destroyed. But in 1723 the College of 
Physicians brought forward a new Act (10 Geo. I, c. 22) by which, 
though the Company’s Wardens could be present, they were given no 
powers.’ As relations between apothecaries and physicians deteriorated, 
it became very irksome that there was no appeal from the decision of the 
Censors,* and it was feared that the shops of practising apothecaries 
would be particularly liable to search. That this fear was not unjustified 
became clear during the notorious Goodwin case.5 The dispute about the 
right of search extended over about twenty years, and produced pamphlets 
ranging from advanced proposals for reform to satirical petitions pur- 
porting to be from undertakers interested in the supply of corpses.® It is 

1 The Case of the College of Physicians....Fran. Brown (n.d.). 

® Reasons for the Wardens of the Apothecaries being joined with the Censors of the 


ee In the Viewing, Judging, and Destroying of Defective and Corrupted Drugs and 
edicines.... 

3 Instructions for Amendments to the Bill for Viewing Medicines... . 

* Cf, for example, The Case of the Apothecaries...; Reasons humbly offered 
against part of the Bill for the better viewing..., etc.; Reasons humbly offered against 
continueing the Act.... 

® This is described in Jacob Bell’s Historical Sketch of Pharmacy in Great 
Britain (1842), pp. 21-2; and in various pamphlets, including the Case of James 
Goodwin, Chemist and Apothecary...(1727); and Reasons Against «the Bill, Sor 
Viewing, Searching and Examining... . 

® Reasons humbly offered by the Company Exercising the Trade and Mystery of Up- 
holders, against part of the Bill. ..(1724). This satire begs that the apothecaries 
may be allowed to go on giving medicines as before, since the Bill would keep 
them out of possession of bodies for long periods, etc. This was a common joke, 
cf. The Apothecary Displayed. ..(1748). 
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during this dispute that the views of the druggists begin to be heard for 
the first time, though they are still not generally recognized. Several of 
the pamphlets on the Bill for Searching are by druggists; and one 
physician? contrasts the modesty and honesty of the druggists with the 
greed of the apothecaries: 


Few Chemists and Druggists...build themselves fine Houses, purchase 
Country Seats, and have large Sums out at Interest, or ride about in their 
Chariots; and yet the honest Apothecary can do all this in five or six years time. 


The pamphlets expose very clearly the main difficulties connected with 
regulation and improvement. The jurisdiction of the Apothecaries’ 
Company extended only seven miles round London, and within that 
area covered only its own members.’ An apothecary like Goodwin could 
achieve a large business and an excellent reputation without being 
a member of the Company. Next, the pamphlets illustrate the difference 
between metropolitan and country standards of education and regulation. 
Two pamphlets refer to York and Bristol* as sources of bad drugs; these 
towns were untouched by the London Act for searching, and remained 
outside the jurisdiction of the London apothecaries until the Act of 1815. 
Lastly, there is no doubt that, despite the disclaimers of the London 
apothecaries, it was an age of adulteration and bad drugs. 

Another medieval chain which the apothecaries were anxious to break 
was their obligation, as freemen of the City of London, to perform ‘ Watch 
and Ward’. They wished not only to be exempt from personal attendance, 
but also from having to pay a fine or send a substitute; they argue® that 
lawyers, physicians and surgeons are excused by law; that ‘Watch and 
Ward’ should be the job of tradesmen who can leave their work safely to 
subordinates; and that the apothecaries need exemption even more than 
the physicians, for they must visit the sick at all hours. They will not be 
satisfied by being allowed to send deputies; it is an expensive proceeding, 
and no other profession has to do it. 

By the mid-eighteenth century, the majority of town apothecaries and 
practically all those in the country attended patients, at first for slight 
and then for more serious ailments, sometimes calling in a physician 

1 Reasons against the Bill, for Viewing, Searching and Examining of all Drugs... 
(1731), pp- 5, 6, 10 and 12, and Reasons Humbly Offered Against Part of the Bill.. .. 

2 In The Apothecary Display d. 

8 ‘Everyone, who is not in the profession, believes, that the Society of 
Apothecaries...can compel the unqualified to renounce their pretensions but, 
it is not so’ (Kerrison, Observations and Reflections (1815)). ‘As to the apothecary 
in England, any person that chooses may assume the title, and prescribe either 
in town or country’ (Champney’s Review of the Healing Art (1797), p. 123). 

4 Reasons Humbly Offered against part of the Bill, and REASONS humbly offer’d by 
the Company Exercising the Trade and Mystery of Upholders... which says, ‘We are 
afraid that by the Hardships of this Bill our Company would be reduced to 
leave their Business here, and practise at York and Bristol, where the free Use 
of bad Medicines will still be allowed’ (pp. 5-6). 

5 E.g. Reasons on Behalf of the Apothecaries Bill (i.e. for Exemption from Watch 
and Ward, etc.), Reasons Humbly offered to the Most Honourable House of Commons, 
and The Apothecaries’ Reply to the City’s Printed Reasons against Their Bill. 
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(where one was available) in dangerous cases.’ Despite the limitations 
of the London Company? the social and educational level of the apothe- 
cary improved steadily, and as the century wore on it became almost the 
rule for an intending physician to be apprenticed to an apothecary.-This 
was an argument in favour of the Apothecaries’ Act of 1815: the level of 
the apothecary’s education must be raised, since physicians would be 
apprenticed to him. A new type was now springing up, the surgeon- 
apothecary, the béte-noire of the ‘pure’ surgeon—the useful all-round man 
who took the licence of the Surgeons’ Company and practised as an 
apothecary—the type which in 1815 Kerrison called ‘the most numerous 
part of the Profession in Town and Country’. 

But the apothecaries’ status was still far from satisfactory. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, as they became more conscious of their 
unity as a profession, and of the need to clarify their position, they 
decided to work for an Act of Parliament to regulate the profession. In 
1794 a society was formed, called The General Pharmaceutical Association of 
Great Britain, to urge Parliament to regulate the profession, and to collect 
evidence.’ Its history is rather obscure; Champney says that it was badly 
managed,‘ and it seems to have had only a very short life. But its question- 
naire about the state of the medical profession in the uncontrolled parts 
of the country was greeted with enthusiasm, and a mass of evidence was 
collected.® 

The Committee, by clarifying the grievances and discontents of the 
’ profession, helped to lay the foundations of the 1815 Act. The two main 
problems were the defective education of the apothecary—both from the 
point of view of apprenticeship and of examination—and the competition 
of the prescribing druggist; lack of regulation was the cause of both. 
The Committee drew up the following list of principles on which to work: 

That only apothecaries should make up prescriptions, or people would 
not waste time and money on apprenticeship. 

1 By the latter part of the century this was being generally commented on. 
Let the case be what it may’ (writes the author of Free Thoughts in 1773) 

Apothecaries have got physic principally into their own hands: this is evidently 
the case, especially in the country, where the Physician seldom visits any but 
such as are in opulent circumstances; the poor, alas, scarce ever! It is much the 
same in London (allowance being made for those that are in hospitals) ; so that 
Apothecaries have by far the greatest number of patients under their own care.’ 
And John Mason Good, in his History of Medicine (1795), urges the necessity for 
regulating the profession, because ‘In this city, where a physician attends one 
patient, an apothecary attends twenty; and in the country this proportion is 
more than doubled... . Huts, hovels, and cottages, which, throughout the whole 
country, but more especially in large manufacturing towns, inclose such infinite 
numbers of human beings, and feed... diseases of the most infectious and fatal 
tendency, compose almost exclusively the walk of the apothecary. To him is 
likewise allotted the care of nearly all prisons and poor-houses.’ 

* The rise and disappearance of the small town companies is a subject which 
needs further study. 

* Cf. J. M. Good, A History of Medicine, p. 149 ff. 

4 A Review of the Healing Art (1797), pp. 124-5. 

5 Cf. Letters sent to the Apothecaries’ Committee, Collection C. 
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_ That all apprentices should have an approved education. 

That no one should become an assistant without an examination. 

That no one should be allowed to practise without five years’ apprentice- 
ship and an examination. 

_ That a competent court should be set up to make by-laws and 
regulations. 

A petition to Parliament, which should have been presented by 
Sir William Dolben, was, however, postponed, and from this time the 
activities of the Pharmaceutical Association, except for the publication 
of pamphlets, fade into obscurity. 

The agitation was revived in about 1812,! and another group, called 
The Associated Apothecaries, was formed for the promotion ofa Bill. A general 
meeting of apothecaries and surgeon-apothecaries was convened in 
London in 1813, which was supported by many members of the Apothe- 
caries’ Society, though not officially.2 The leaders of the new movement 
were A. T. Thompson and R. M. Kerrison, who both later became 
physicians. Their original design was a Bill covering the following points: 

(1) An examining body for apothecaries, surgeon-apothecaries, mid- 
wives, chemists, etc. 

(2) Prohibition of practice by the uneducated. 

(3) Power to license. 

(4) Regulation of apprenticeship. 

- (5) The foundation of a school. 

_ But many of these points were opposed by the physicians, surgeons or 
druggists, and a draft of the suggested Bill drawn up in September 1813 
and sent to the Royal College of Surgeons was already far less ambitious. 
This draft suggests: 

(1) Five years’ apprenticeship, and an examination—not to be taken 
till the candidate is at least 21 years old, and to include medicine and 
pharmacy. ; 

(2) Surgeons to hold either the Diploma of the Royal College of 
Surgeons or the Society of Apothecaries. 

(3) Full Surgeons to the Army and Navy only to be examined after 
their service. 

(4) Females to be examined (i.e. midwives). 

(5) Assistants to have some sort of apprenticeship. 

(6) Apprenticeship indentures to have a £25 stamp. 

Finally, nothing was to prejudice the privileges of the two Royal 
Colleges. 

Of the three opposing bodies the chemists and druggists were the most 
active, since they were the most alarmed. They did not withdraw their 
opposition to the Bill until after 17 March 1815, when the Committee of 


1 Jacob Bell, An Historical-Sketch of Pharmacy (1842), p. 46 ff. 

2 An Enquiry into the Present State..., R. M. Kerrison (1814), p. 76. The 
Company was not hostile, but anxious about the attitude of the College of 
Physicians. See also Observations and Reflections on the Bill..., Kerrison (1815), 


PD: 
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the Apothecaries’ Society (which had now taken over the negotiations for 
the Bill) drew up a clause exempting them from its operations. Opposition 
was formally withdrawn at their meeting on 11 August. Similarly the 
apothecaries were forced to abandon the idea of a medical school because 
the College of Surgeons considered it prejudicial; and also the idea of 
uniting the different heads of present bodies with apothecaries and 
surgeon-apothecaries as a superintending body, which was objected to 
by the College of Physicians. When they abandoned the idea of the 
formation of a fourth medical body, the physicians withdrew their 
opposition. 

There was a great deal of dissension among the apothecaries themselves 
as to whether these concessions should be made,! but there seems little 
doubt that a stronger Bill would have been opposed by the powerful 
Colleges, and it therefore passed in a more restricted form. 

Thus the apothecaries gained their second charter. Far below the 
original hopes of the committee, and in many ways highly unsatisfactory, 
it yet laid the foundations on which the nineteenth-century G.P. could 
develop professional education and status. The apothecary remained an 
inferior order of medical practitioner—he was not allowed, for example, 
to refuse to mix medicines if requested to do so by a physician? (it was the 
last blow of the College!)—but he was a medical practitioner, with right 
to charge fees for attendance, and a right to recover those fees at law 
if licensed.* This latter provision undid some of the harm caused by the 
imperfect control given to the Apothecaries’ Company by the Act, which, 
while extending their jurisdiction to the whole country, again gave them 
control only over their own members. 

In spite of its obvious defects the Act did an immense amount of good, 
but it left many serious problems to the later part of the nineteenth ~ 
century; a large number of irregulars, for example, remained untouched 
for decades; and there was the new problem of the chemists and druggists, 
who now claimed the right to offer advice in simple cases, urging that 
they would lose caste if they were unable to give it. This is an amusing 
echo of the claims of the apothecary of a hundred years earlier; but the 
claims of the chemists and druggists fell, if not on more reasonable ears, 
at least upon ears which could not afford to be so deaf. The final solution 
to this series of boxes within boxes was not that the chemists and druggists 
became a still inferior caste of medical practitioner, but that with the 
development of many new professions, they discovered that it was possible 
by education and organization to acquire a professional status of their 
own, without having to prescribe in order to avoid the stigma of ‘trades- 
man.’ The natural and customary habit of asking advice from one’s 
chemist in simple cases, indeed, shows no signs of dying out. For some 
time, however, the existence of the unregulated chemists and druggists 
was a menace. Evidence was produced before a Parliamentary Committee 
. bye . the Introductory Essay to the Transactions of the Associated Apothecaries, 

2 §5 of the Act. 3 § 21 of the Act. 
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in 18361 that many unqualified persons were still practising, and that 
there had been no prosecutions of chemists who habitually prescribed 
since there was no means of finding out whether they did or not. 

Gray, in his Supplement to the Pharmacopeia, comments as follows: 


This Act has had the singular fortune of being violently opposed, as in- 
sufficient, by those who were its original promoters; of being esteemed a burden 
by many of those whom it was meant to benefit; and of being looked upon with 
indifference by those against whom it was intended to act; since the Act was 
altered and restricted to those who practise as Apothecaries, with an express 
declaration that it did not extend to the Chemists and Druggists, whose shops 
are in general confounded with those of the Apothecaries, and whose business 
differs in no otherwise than that with the dispensing Physician or modern 
Apothecary medical practice is the principal object, retail and dispensing the 
secondary; while, with the Chemist and Druggist, or old Apothecary, retail and 
dispensing are principal, and medical practice mostly confined to the counter, 
or to a few personal acquaintances; a fortiori, the midwives, herbalists, cuppers, 
barbers, electricians, galvanizers, dentists, farriers, veterinary surgeons, village 
wisemen, and cow-leeches, are left in full possession of their ancient practice, 
and may be consulted by those who place confidence in them, as they cannot 
be confounded with Apothecaries, though the Chemist and Druggist may. 


Fortunately, the Act was not final; general education and the spread of 
information have gradually wiped out most of that wonderful collection 
which Gray describes. 

Meanwhile, the Apothecaries’ Society, with its new powers, tided the 
general practitioner over until the Medical Act of 1886, which was to 
demand evidence of qualification in medicine, surgery and midwifery 
before admission to the Medical Register, and thus put an official end 
to the age-old split between medicine and surgery. In 1886 the two Royal 
Colleges agreed to act together in granting the combined diploma of 
L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. and at the same time the Society of Apothecaries 
was given permission to grant a registrable diploma with full privileges 
on the basis of an examination in the three required subjects. But by that 
time the most valuable part of its work on behalf of the general practitioner 
had been done, and it has slipped into the background of medical history. 


University College of the Gold Coast 


1 Nussey’s evidence, 9 June 1836. See also Bell, op. cit. p. 79, and the 
Lancet, 30 October 1841, for the failure to obtain legal redress. 


THE FLUCTUATIONS OF THE ANGLO- 
GASCON WINE TRADE DURING THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


By MARGERY K. JAMES 


medieval trade is revealed in the abundant evidence which has 

survived for the fourteenth century—evidence above all of a quanti- 
tative nature which makes it possible to deduce the fluctuations of the 
trade with considerable assurance. Yet, since this evidence is complex and 
does not always permit precise quantitative measurement from year to 
year, some preliminary discussion of its sources seems advisable. First in 
importance are the numerous customs registers of the Constable of 
Bordeaux.! These record all the wines shipped from the Gascon ports 
in the Garonne, Dordogne and Gironde Estuary, with the names of the 
ships and shippers.? Yet further, they tell us much of the regions from 
which the wines were drawn. In the first place they enable us to dis- 
tinguish the wines grown by the burgesses, nobles and ecclesiastics of 
Bordeaux, since these were exported free of the Great Custom on exported 
wines.? They also make it possible to distinguish between wines grown in 
the immediate hinterland of the Bordelais, that is to say in the territories 
included in the Diocese of Bordeaux, and those grown in the Haut Pays 
beyond.* For while the Great Custom was paid on wines grown in the 
Bordelais and exported overseas, almost without exception, the towns and 
districts of the Haut Pays were privileged to export their wines at a reduced 
rate of custom, although to prevent their competing seriously with the 
burgesses of Bordeaux they were not allowed to export before 11 November 
(by which time the bulk of the burgess wines would have been exported 
and sold first on the overseas market). In the case of such privileged 
wines a marginal note in the Constable’s register indicates the town or 


[ine immense importance of the wines of Gascony in England’s 


1 Preserved in the P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Accounts Various (France). 

* The wines of the region of the Adour and its tributaries were exported 
from Bayonne, of which there is no record comparable with that of Bordeaux; 
the returns of the New Custom on alien wine show, however, that the import 
of wine from Bayonne into England in the fourteenth century amounted to 
little more than 8 % of the total Gascon wine imports. 

* They were not, however, exempt from the Custom of Royan which was paid 
as the ships passed Royan en route for the sea. 

4 In the later Middle Ages the boundaries of the Bordelais were regarded as 
being co-extensive with those of the diocese of Bordeaux, and extended up the 
Garonne as far as St Macaire; beyond this lay the Haut Pays. (R. Boutruche, 
La Crise 3 a société. Seigneurs et paysans de Bordelais pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans, 
pp. 15-18. 
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district from which the wine was sent; the register of 1306-7 alone! names 
forty-five privileged places from which, in that year, wine was exported 
through Bordeaux. Thus a further distinction can be made between the 
wines of the inhabitants of the Bordelais, who did not share the exemption 
of the burgesses of Bordeaux, and those which came from the privileged 
towns and districts of the Haut Pays, and which in fact accounted for 
almost the entire export of that region. It is possible, therefore, to 
determine with some precision the wine-producing areas from which the 
bulk of the Gascon exports were drawn at different periods of the century; 
this geographical differentiation has been observed in Appendix I, at the 
end of this article, in which are recorded the totals of wine exported from 
the ports of the Garonne, Dordogne and Gironde Estuary at intervals 
throughout the fourteenth century.? 

No such continuous and comprehensive accounts are available to show 
the quantities of wine actually imported into England. For this we are 
dependent upon various sources. An important indication of the general 
trend of wine imports, especially those of denizens, has survived in the 
royal Butler’s accounts of the king’s prise of wine, which record the 
numbers of wine ships from which this ancient right of prise was due, 
together with the names of the ships, their ports of entry and dates of 
arrival. At the beginning of the fourteenth century this prise was 
exacted from denizens and aliens alike in all the chief ports of England. 
The Gascons in 1302, however, and all other aliens in the following year, 
commuted this exaction for the payment of a New Custom of two shillings 
on every ton of wine imported; in 1309 this New Custom on wine was 
suspended and from that year until 1322, when the custom was again 
paid, the prise of wine was exacted from aliens. For the rest of the century 
the prisage totals indicate only the numbers of wine ships laded by 
denizens and entering English ports. The surviving totals are not, however, 
all-inclusive even for the denizens for, from time to time, there are many 
exemptions from the royal right of prise. Tolls and dues were collected 
by the Bishop for the County Palatine of Durham; in 1344, for example, 
he appointed a chief butler for the town of Hartlepool to take the prise 


1-P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Acc. Var.; 161/17. 

2 The great bulk of the wines of Gascony which were destined for overseas 
export were laded aboard ships at Bordeaux, for not only were the wines of 
Bordeaux and the Bordelais concentrated at the port, but also the products of 
the vineyards of the Upper Garonne came down by river-boat and were 
transhipped at Bordeaux into sea-going vessels. Below Bordeaux further cargoes 
were often taken aboard at Bourg, Blaye and elsewhere in the Estuary. Wines 
of the Dordogne region were laded at Libourne and at first entered in a separate 
register. After the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War this practice seems to 
have been discontinued, and the greatly reduced totals of Libourne Customs 
were included in the Bordeaux totals at such times as Libourne was under 
English obedience. 

3 The Recta Prisa exacted 1 ton from ships laded with from 10 to 19 tons of 
wine, and 2 tons, one from before and one from behind the mast, from ships 
laded with 20 or more tons of wine. 
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and keep the gauge of wines on his behalf In the south-east all 
enfranchised members of the Cinque Ports were exempted from prisage 
dues in return for the service of fifty-seven ships during time of war, 
while from the first year of the reign of Edward III the citizens of London 
also gained exemption. But the most important areas of exemption lay 
in the west of the country; Chester, North and South Wales and Cornwall 
were all for the greater part of the time outside the jurisdiction of the 
royal butlers and collectors of custom. Fortunately, however, much of the 
financial business of the Palatinate of Chester is enrolled on the Re- 
cognizance Rolls of Chester, preserved in the Public Record Office,? 
while the accounts of the chamberlains of North and South Wales and 
of the havener of Cornwall are also to be found at the Public Record 
Office among the Ministers Accounts.? When these accounts of prisage 
collected locally are studied in conjunction with the returns of the royal 
butler for the rest of England it is possible to estimate the number of ships 
laded by denizens entering every port in the kingdom and thus to deter- 
mine the year-to-year trend of denizen trade. 

Since the denizens paid no custom on their wines, it is impossible 
precisely to estimate the volume of their imports except on the occasions 
when a subsidy was granted on wine and the returns enrolled separately, 
as for instance in 1350-1, when the first of such returns is available, and 
again in 1371-2. In some cases, notably that of 1340-1 and 1360-1, the 
subsidy granted was collected at the ports and paid directly to the master- 
mariners concerned so that no returns are available. Increasingly, how- 
ever, in the reign of Richard II the subsidy, or ‘tonnage’, came to be 
granted and accepted as a regular institution, and the returns to be 
entered upon the Enrolled Customs Accounts,* while many particulars 
for individual ports have also survived.® These give valuable information 
as to the state of denizen and alien trade at the end of the century. 

Information about alien imports is exceptionally good; from 1322, 
when the New Custom on wine was again collected, until 1327 particulars 
have survived for many of the ports, and the totals are to be found entered 
annually in the Enrolled Customs Accounts. From 1327 until the end of 
the century, with few gaps, they are entered on the chief butler’s rolls, 
together with the particulars of all ports, and these rolls provide a con- 
tinuous and important indication as to the state of the alien trade. | 

These sources constitute the main evidence for an estimate of the volume 
of trade, but one other source may be mentioned, that of the royal gauge 


_ 7 Lapsley, County Palatinate of Durham, pp. 275-7. This exemption was un- 
important for, as the butler stated in 1330, Hartlepool had declined in conse- 
quence of the destructive effects of war in that region (P.R.O., K.R. Exch. 
Acc, Var., 78/42). ; 

2 P.R.O., Chester 2. 

3 P.R.O., Ministers Acc. 1st series, 1211-25 (North and South Wales) ; ibid. 
816-19 (Cornwall); some of the havener’s accounts are also preserved in the 
Duchy Office. 

* P.R.O., L.T.R. Exch., Enrolled Customs Accounts, 14, 15. 

5 P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Customs Accounts. 
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penny. This penny was paid on each ton of wine imported into England 
when the wine was gauged by the royal gauger or his deputies, and it 
took the form of a halfpenny each paid by the buyer and seller of the 
wine. The usefulness of this potentially important source is almost 
nullified by the frequent policy of farming out the due, but one account 
for the whole kingdom has survived for 1300-1 and, in addition, particulars 
of the gauger’s account in the port of London for 1318-24. 

In addition to evidence relating to the volume of the trade a consider- 
able amount of material is available for the study of the prices at which 
the wine was sold in England. At the head of the great consumers stood 
the king and the royal household, and the best and most consistent unit 
of comparison is found in the prices at which the king’s wine was procured 
by the royal butler.1 Wine was bought both in Gascony and in England 
for the king and his household, and provision was also made for parlia- 
ments, military expeditions, tournaments and garrisoning of royal castles 
to mention only a few of the more important. It is probable that the wine 
thus purchased in bulk was bought at less than the wholesale price in the 
open market; on the other hand, the charter granted to the Gascons in 
1302, and constantly confirmed by the successors of Edward I, promised 
that such purchases should only be made at a price agreed upon 
between merchants. The Gascons, from whom a great part of the wine 
was bought both in England and Gascony, do not appear to have 
complained unduly in this respect; these prices, therefore, may be 
taken as a fair indication of the general price level of wine bought in 
bulk. 

The wines bought by the butler varied greatly in quality; only the 
best wines were purchased for the royal table, and the wines consumed 
by the royal household as a whole were always of a good quality, but 
purchases for the provisioning of castles or for use outside the immediate 
household always included a quantity of much cheaper wine. Within 
a single year prices at which the butler bought wine would vary by as 
much as 50%. In constructing a graph (Appendix IV) to show fluctua- 
tions in the prices at which wines for the king were purchased, annual 
averages have been determined without taking account of the bulk 
purchases of cheaper wines or‘of the purchases made in Gascony, since 
the price there did not include the freight charges. The small amount of 


1 Material for the study of the butler’s purchases of wine has survived in 
various rolls of particulars and, in summary form, in the Household account 
books (P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., Builerage: Wardrobe and Household). Up 
to 1323 the butler accounted in the Wardrobe and various accounts have sur- 
vived of the purchase and issue of wines. The Household reforms of 1323 caused 
the butler to account no longer to the Household but to the Exchequer, a state 
of affairs which continued up to Michaelmas 1351; after that the butler again 
accounted in the Household. Particulars of his account have survived in an 
almost complete series between 1327 and 1350; after that year, although his 
corresponding rolls of the returns of the New Custom continued, his account of 
the purchase of wine and the prise of wine has only survived in summary form 
in the Household Accounts. 
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highly priced best quality wines for the king’s personal use have been 
included, although their inclusion in the yearly averages conceals the 
sharper fluctuations to which they were subject in bad years, since in such 
years the butler purchased a greater quantity of less good wine for the 
household and so limited his expenditure. By striking a yearly average 
the graph also conceals the price fluctuations apparent within a single 
year; a late vintage or, during the war years, the late arrival of a wine 
convoy would cause scarcity in the late summer and enhance the price of 
the old wine, while that of the new wine would be appreciably lower once 
it had arrived in bulk; at the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
Gascons estimated that wine prices dropped by one mark a ton within 
eight days of the first sales.1 News of an early vintage with good wine 
would, on the other hand, cause the old wine to be sold cheaply, while 
the first new wine would fetch a very high price. The same might happen 
in January or February, when the reek wines were strained off the lees; 
occasionally these fetched a higher price than that of the vintage wines. 
If the season were a bad one, the wine might either be plentiful but of 
poor quality and therefore cheap, or, on the other hand, scarce and very 
expensive. 

Further evidence as to prices is afforded by royal proclamations fixing 
retail prices or ordering inquisitions to be held at vintage time by the 
mayors, sheriffs, aldermen, vintners and other knowledgeable merchants, 
denizen or alien, in order to determine maximum retail prices which 
would afford a reasonable profit to the retailers. These proclamations 
and the results of the inquisitions are recorded in the Close Rolls, and 
even more often are preserved in the local records of the great cities and 
ports of England; they are, above all, abundantly recorded in thearchives 
of the city of London at the Guildhall.? Assize prices were, as a rule, fixed 
for a wide region, as for example in 1354 when one retail price was fixed 
for all England east of and including Southampton, with a different rate 
for Wales and the west, and a fixed carriage charge for inland districts. 
From time to time the question of prices was discussed before king and 
parliament, and thus the Rolls of Parliament contain many details of 
legislation affecting prices. Infractions of the wine assizes were constantly 
checked and heavily penalized, particularly during times of scarcity; 
such matters were often dealt with locally and are therefore to be found 
noted in local archives; the crown also proceeded against offenders, and 
numerous records of such cases are preserved in the Files of Ancient 
Indictments at the Public Record Office; from material such as this it is 
often possible to determine the current assise prices. 

During the first thirty-five years of the fourteenth century the Anglo- 
Gascon wine trade was, on the whole, both stable and prosperous. Wine ~ 


' P.R.O., Ancient Petitions, 285/14222. 

® Calendar of Early Mayor’s Court Rolls of the City of London, 1298-1307, ed. 
A. H. Thomas. Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City of London, 
1364-1381, ed, A. H. Thomas. Calendar of Letter Books preserved in the Guildhall, 
ed. R. R. Sharpe. 
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production and export from Bordeaux was maintained at a high level; 
the registers of the Constable of Bordeaux between 1305 and 1309! show 
that as much as 90,000 or even 100,000 tons of wine were exported 
annually from Bordeaux, Libourne and the Gironde ports at that time, 
while annual exports in the early years of the reign of Edward III were 
at about the same level as that of the early years of the century; in 
1329-30, for example, some 93,000 tons of wine were exported from these 
_ ports (Appendix I), and the volume did not seriously diminish in the 
following six years. These exports were drawn from a very wide area in 
Aquitaine; in the first decade of the century at least half of them came 
from the remote hinterland region of the Haut Pays, while anything from 
. one-eighth to one-fifth came from the vineyards of the burgesses of Bordeaux 
themselves; below Bordeaux, Bourg, Blaye and other places on the north 
bank of the Gironde and in the Médoc were lading large quantities of 
their wines aboard the ships which had left Bordeaux. At the beginning 
of the century Libourne ranked second to Bordeaux as a port of export, 
and during the first decade of the century drew some gooo tons of wine 
each year from the region of the Upper Dordogne. 

What proportion of these exports came to England cannot be established 
precisely, but there can be no doubt that, although Bordeaux served most 
of the countries of north-west Europe, the principal single market was 
England. English imports, alien and denizen, did not, it is true, exceed 
some 14,800 tons in 1300-1,” but this total did not represent the full 
potential of the trade, for the Anglo-French war which had broken out 
in 1294 had seriously affected Anglo-Gascon commerce, and peace was 
not made until 1303. London’s imports in 1300-1, for example, did not 
amount to much more than 3600 tons, but we know that in 1307-8 aliens 
alone imported 5480 tons and, in the following year, their imports totalled 
7300 tons,’ between 1318 and 1320—years which were by no means at 
the peak of prosperity—the annual imports of denizens and aliens into 
London varied between 5000 and 6000 tons, while between 1321 and 
1323 these imports increased to more than 8000 tons annually.* The 
import figure of less than 2000 tons for Bristol in 1300-1 was also far 
short of the normal trade of the port, for prior to the Anglo-French war 
of 1294, and again in 1307, Bristol’s annual imports reached and indeed 


1 P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., 160/7, 161/17 and 163/2. 

2 Prisage and gauge account (P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., 77/10); in 
the case of Hull and Exeter the gauge penny was farmed and no gauge fee was 
taken at Winchelsea at that time; we know, however, that Exeter imported 
an average of 1600 tons in 1301-2 and 1302-3 (P.R.O., Exch. of Pleas, 53, 
m. 17), and for Hull and Winchelsea an average tonnage has been calculated 
from the number of ships shown as entering in the corresponding prisage 
account, 

3 These totals appear in a case before the Exchequer in which the executors 
of the former butler, Henry Say, were required to answer the collectors of the 
New Custom on wine in London for the returns made by these collectors 
between 1307 and 1309 (P.R.O., Exch. of Pleas, 53, m. 35). 

4 P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Customs Accounts, 69/9. 
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surpassed 3000 tons.! Assuming that the total of 14,800 tons in 1300-1 
represented as much as two-thirds of the volume of imports in years of 
uninterrupted trade, it is clear that England’s imports in the early four- 
teenth century must as a rule have exceeded 20,000 tons annually, and 
that she must therefore have absorbed from one-fifth to one-quarter of 
the total exports of Bordeaux. 

Throughout this period prices in England remained fairly stable, 
although subject to some vicissitudes in the second and third decades of 
the century. Inevitably wholesale prices fluctuated more rapidly and 
more violently than retail prices, for attempts to control wholesale prices 
were rare, while retail prices of wine (and indeed of all other victuals) 
were at all times subject to close control, and there was a tendency to 
keep prices as long as possible at the same level; this explains the frequency 
of complaints made by vintners and taverners engaged in the retail trade. 
In most years of the period for which accounts are available the royal 
butler bought wine in bulk at about £3 a ton, while retail prices fixed 
by the various assises as a rule varied between 3d. and 4d. a gallon; by 
1330, however, a maximum retail price of 4d. a gallon was the generally 
accepted price. The York assise of 1303, it is true, laid down the price of 
old wine at 4d. a gallon and that of the new vintage at 5d. a gallon,’ 
but by 1306 the mayor of York was fining taverners who sold wine at 4d. 
a gallon instead of at the established price of 3d. a gallon.*? In London 
the assise of 1306 fixed the retail price at 3#d. a gallon.* 

A temporary but sharp decline occurred in the trade between 1310 
and 1312. Exports of wine from Bordeaux in 1310° amounted to only 
half the exports of the years 1305-7 and 1308-9, and some decline is 
evident in the English import trade, for in 1311-12 the prisage returns 
recorded the entry of only 128 ships laded by both denizens and aliens 
as against a total of 151 recorded in 1300-1 (Appendix II). In the 
following year, however, some 200 ships engaged in the trade, and wine 
must again have been plentiful. Prices similarly reflect this short but 
sharp fluctuation. Wholesale prices rose in 1310 and dropped again in 
1312; between November 1310 and the following April the butler paid 
on an average £4 a ton for old wine, and for the new wine during and 
after April he was paying as much as £5. 6s. 8d. a ton, both of these 
prices being considerably in advance of those in the first ten years of the 
century; by 1312-13, however, his purchases were again made at not 
more than £3 a ton (Appendix IV). The rise in retail prices was rather 
less marked; the London assise of 1311 fixed retail prices at 5d. a gallon 

* The customary 3d. per ton of wine entering Bristol was collected by the 
constable of Bristol castle; he stated both the number of tons on which the 
custom was paid and the number of tons exempt (P.R.O., L.T.R. Exch., 


Pipe Roll 145, m. 27, 37; 150, m. 37; 152, m. 20, 20d.). 
2 P.R.O., Exch. of Pleas, 26, m. 75 and 76. 
® Publ. of the Selden Society, Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench, Edward I 
Ill, 155. , 
* Cal. Early Mayor’s Court Rolls, 1298-1307, p. 257. 
® P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., 163/4. ae 
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for the best wine and 4d. and 3d. for the less good qualities.1 It is thus 
evident that at the beginning of the second decade of the century what 
would appear to be two years of bad vintages affected the trade, causing 
a temporary scarcity and an increase in prices. 

But, though the trade recovered rapidly in 1312, within three years it 
was again suffering from another decline, no doubt as the result of the 
advent of pestilence in Gascony as elsewhere during the years 1315-17. 
This must have caused a contraction in the Bordeaux exports, although 
no customs registers have survived to indicate the extent of this con- 
traction. We know, however, that there was a marked decline in shipments 
of wine to England, for between July 1315 and the following July only 
129 wine ships laded by denizens and aliens entered the English ports. 
When, therefore, the London assise of 1315 again attempted to limit the 
retail price of wine to 3d. a gallon? the Gascons themselves threatened to 
boycott England altogether rather than sell their wines at prices thus 
restricted. This boycott was forbidden,* but it was possibly in consequence 
of this Gascon protest that the retail price in London was increased to 
6d. a gallon by Christmas 1316.4 The price of wine sold in gross also 
rose sharply; in 1317, for example, the butler paid about gos. a ton more 
than he had done in 1312, while in 1318, in the course of a complaint 
about extortion and delays in the taking of the prise, the Gascons main- 
tained that had they been allowed to sell their wines freely and without 
delay in the open market they could have sold them at prices varying 
between 80s. a ton at Southampton and 1o6s. 8d. at Hull.® 

Towards the end of 1317 the trade recovered to a considerable extent 
from the depression which had overtaken it in the past two years; the 
fleets reaching England in 1317-18 were amongst the most numerous of 
which there is record in the fourteenth century, numbering 232 ships in 
a single year. Particulars of the gauge of wine at London show that in 
1318-19 and in 1319-20 between 5000 and 6000 tons of wine were 
imported annually into London—totals which far surpassed London’s 
imports in 1300-1; while between 1321 and 1323 annual imports 
exceeded 8000 tons,® and the prisage returns of the country as a whole, 
together with the returns of the New Custom on alien wine after 1322, 
show much evidence of recovery from the depression which had marked 
some years of the second decade of the century. 

By 1320, therefore, prices were returning to the level of the beginning 
of the century; the London assise of the autumn of 1320 fixed retail prices 
at 3d. a gallon for the best quality wine and 2d. for the less good quality, 
although the vintners and taverners petitioned that, in order to make 
a reasonable profit, they might be allowed to sell the more expensive 


Letter Book D, fol. 117. 

T. Riley, Memorials of Old London, pp. 81-2; Cal. Letter Books, E, p. 44. 
P.R.O., Gascon Rolls, 30, m. 16. 

Cal. Letter Books, E, p. 72. 

P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., 164/9. 

P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Customs Accounts, 69/9. 
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reek wines of spring 1321 at 4d. a gallon;! at Oxford retail prices which 
had risen from 4d. to 5d. a gallon in 1315, and to 53d. a gallon between 
1316 and 1319, returned again to 44d. in 1321 and the succeeding years “a 
this higher level at Oxford as compared with London reflected the 
increase arising from inland carriage charges. Once again, however, 
returning prosperity was checked, this time by the outbreak of war 
between England and France in 1324; not only was Gascony the scene 
of military hostilities, but Périgord and the Agenais, from which so much ~ 
of the Bordeaux exports were drawn, were in rebellion against the English 
crown, and in England the goods of the merchants of these rebel territories 
were confiscated.? A decline in the alien imports of wine to England was 
inevitable, and in 1324-5 the Gascons brought less than half the quantity 
of wine they had imported into England in the previous two years 
(Appendix II). The denizen trade also suffered, and the decline in their 
shipments in that year was equally well marked. At Easter 1326 the trade 
suffered a further blow in consequence of a royal proclamation forbidding 
ships of more than 30 tons burden to sail to Gascony for the reek wines.* 
From 1324 until peace was made in 1327 the effects of the war in 
Gascony, above all in the Haut Pays, were undoubtedly serious, and even 
in 1327 the Constable of Bordeaux made no return on the pedagium of 
Garonne from the Haut Pays, on the grounds that the war had prevented 
the passage of any wine or merchandise.°® 

The trade did not, however, show any sign of prolonged depression as 
a result of this war. Though the reign of Edward III opened with a legacy 
of trouble in Gascony, it was the policy of the king to encourage the full 
resumption of commercial intercourse, and almost immediately he 
renewed the privileges of the merchant vintners of Gascony.® England’s 
import trade again prospered, and it was now largely in the hands of 
the denizens themselves. The part played by the aliens was far less 
important than hitherto; in spite of the fact that the alien trade had 
made a quick recovery within two years of the outbreak of war in 1324 
their trade was declining by 1330 and the returns of the New Custom were 
beginning steadily to diminish. The butler’s explanation of this was that 
the Gascons were tending to send their wine to Normandy, Picardy and 
Flanders rather than to England as they had done in the past, and he 
added that the English were importing as much in one year as the 
Gascons did in two.” From the prisage returns it is evident that the 
denizen trade was flourishing. These returns do not include the ladings 


1 Cal. Letter Books, E, p. 141. 

® T. Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices in England, u. 

® Except those of the merchants of ‘Puynormal, Penne, Montadie and 
Pomers’. 

4 P.R.O., K.R. Memoranda Rolls, 103, Recorda, Hil., 6r. sqq. 

° P.R.O., L.T.R. Exch., Pipe Roll, 185, m. 46. 

® P.R.O., Gascon Rolls, 43, m. 19; 47, m. 4. 

7 Appended to the roll of particulars of the New Custom on wines in 1 330 
was the butler’s explanation of the diminished returns of the custom (P.O; 
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of the citizens of London after 1327 (when they were exempted from 
prisage). The part played by the Londoners would seem; however, to 
have been a very important one, since in 1330 the butler stated that by 
this exemption the king had lost the right of prise on 3600 tons of wine 
of the 1329 vintage laded by London citizens in forty-three ships,! and 
if this important exemption is taken into account the average number of 
ships with denizen ladings would appear to have been rather higher than 
before (Appendix III). 

In spite of the numerous interruptions to the trade in the years from 
the beginning of the century up to the outbreak of the Hundred Years 
War, its prosperity extended well into the 1330’s and it remained relatively 
unimpaired by successive crises in the earlier part of the century. By 1331 
the king was able to refer to a time of plenty which had now succeeded 
a time of scarcity,? and the price at which wine was sold in England was 
not appreciably higher than it had been at the beginning of the century. 
The butler was paying substantially the same for the king’s wine in the 
early 1330’s as he had done in all years of uninterrupted trade in the 
fourteenth century, while the London assise of 1330 and 1331 maintained 
retail prices at 4d. a gallon with an additional carriage charge of 3d. 
a gallon for places 30 miles distant from a port or 1d. for places at a distance 
of 54. miles.? But, though the Anglo-Gascon trade remained substantially 
unaltered in respect of the volume of wine imports and the price at which 
the wine was sold in England, one important change had taken place, as 
we have seen, in the relative importance of denizen and alien activity, 
for on the eve of the outbreak of the Hundred Years War the denizens 
had absorbed by far the larger share in the import trade into England. 

The events which followed the outbreak of the Hundred Years War 
in 1337 struck both at the production and at the transmission of the wine, 
with ultimately disastrous consequences for the trade; at first, however, 
they resulted in not more than temporary decline characterized by sharp 
fluctuations in the volume of Bordeaux exports and in the price at which 
the wine was sold in England. Between 1337 and 1340 fighting was fairly 
constant and war flared up first in the Agenais and then enveloped the 
Bordelais itself; French armies penetrated the valley of the Garonne, 
seizing St Macaire and La Réole, advanced down the Dordogne valley 
as far as Libourne and St Emilion and ravaged the rich vine-growing 
region of Entre-Deux-Mers.4 Inevitably there followed a sudden and 
violent shrinkage in the volume of wine shipments from Bordeaux and the 
other Gascon ports; total exports from Gascony in 1336-7 were con- 
siderably less than a quarter of the volume of the previous year. Parti- 
cularly striking was the decline in the quantity of wines coming down from 
the Haut Pays; these amounted to only 10% of the previous year’s total 


1 This total does not include wines which were laded during the season of 
reek. 

2 Cal. Letter Books, E, p. 219. 

8 Cal. Close Rolls, 1330-1333, p- 410; T. Riley, op. cit. p. 181. 

4 R. Boutruche, op. cit. pp. 196-7. 
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(Appendix I). Since it was from the vineyards of this great productive 
hinterland that a high proportion of Bordeaux’s sea-borne exports had 
hitherto been drawn, the war in the Haut Pays was undoubtedly one of 
the main causes of the marked decline in Bordeaux’s trade. Henceforth 
wines for export were drawn much more narrowly from the vineyards of 
Bordeaux and the Bordelais and since the Bordelais did not suffer invasion 
between 1340 and 1374 the trade, although much contracted, became 
rather more stable. Years of truce might alleviate the situation and enlarge 
the volume of exports, while years of famine and pestilence would un- 
doubtedly intensify the trouble, nevertheless the all-important fact of the 
virtual disappearance of the wines of the Haut Pays as a factor in the 
Bordeaux export trade dominated the subsequent development of the 
century. 

While French arms struck at the vineyards of Gascony, the ships and 
galleys of France prepared for war off the Norman coast, and her Scottish 
allies harassed the wine ships of England and Aquitaine. As the dangers 
of the sea became increasingly manifest England was forced to organize 
the defence of her wine-fleets lest her sea-borne trade with Gascony 
should become completely paralysed. As early as July 1335, and again 
in June 1336, special protection was granted to the merchants of Aquitaine 
who brought their wines and merchandise to England,1 but this was only 
a preliminary measure; on 3 September 1336 the king ordered the Jurats, 
Hundred Peers and Community of Bayonne to prepare their fleet for war, 
if this had not already been done, and to join the English fleet in English 
waters,” while in December the naval service of the Cinque Ports was 
called out,* and at the same time the seneschal of Gascony was ordered to 
detain the vintage fleet in Gascony until the Bayonne ships should have 
arrived to convoy them safely back to England.* Ships which had not 
gone overseas in 1336 were arrested for royal service and were forbidden 
to trade individually abroad lest their precious cargoes should be seized 
if they sailed unprotected.’ This prohibition was frequently disobeyed, 
for writs issued to the sheriffs in June and July 1337 ordered the arrest 
of the goods, wines and persons of those concerned.* Such evasions, 
however, were no substitute for the free merchant enterprise which had 
been forbidden and there seems little doubt that the war at sea succeeded 
in bringing the trade almost to a standstill in the first few months of 
hostilities. The prohibition of trade resulted in an acute shortage of wine 
and the English merchants, naturally anxious to pursue their business, 
petitioned that their ships, so long delayed under arrest, might be per- 
mitted to seek the 1337 vintage wines in Gascony and bring them back 
to England. This petition was granted, on condition that arrangements 
were made for a common sailing of the wine-fleet, for the arming of the 


? P.R.O., Gascon Rolls, 47, m. 4; 48, m. 4. 

2 Ibid. 48, m., 2. 3 Ibid, 48, m. 1d. 
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ships and for a Preuified date for return to the king’s service.! With the 
continuance of dangers at sea, in 1338 the admiral of the Fleet of the West 
was ordered to set out to attack the French and their allies and to ensure 
the common sailing of the wine-fleet.2 Trade was thus eventually revived 
and maintained, but at the expense of free merchant enterprise, and 
a convoy system replaced the informal association of ships which had 
become habitual in view of the endemic piracy of the century. This convoy 
system concentrated the arrival of the wine within a relatively short 
period of the year (dependent upon the time of arrival in England) so 
that there was no longer a continuous supply from the beginning of 
October until late spring as had been the custom in the past. This led to 
periodic shortage during which prices became very high, only to drop 
suddenly with the arrival of the convoy. Without the convoy system, 
however, the enemy would undoubtedly have been able temporarily to 
paralyse the Anglo-Gascon trade. Instead, a quick recovery was made 
from the sharp decline of the first months of the war, and between May 
1339 and July 1340 some 235 ships entered with denizen ladings, although 
truce was not signed before September 1340. The prisage returns leave 
no doubt that even in the period of active warfare (1337-40) some very 
large fleets were convoyed to England (Appendix III). 

Protection at sea was costly, for it involved a double, or even sometimes 
a triple, complement of men aboard each ship, and this inevitably involved 
an increase in freight charges to cover their wages. In addition to this, 
wine subsidies were occasionally granted in the first half of the fourteenth 
century and, much more frequently, in the second half of the century; 
these subsidies were intended to pay for the costs of ships on special 
convoy duty and charged with the general keeping of the seas, and they 
were paid at a specific rate on every ton of wine arriving safely under 
convoy. The subsidies did not very substantially increase the price of the 
wine, for that granted in August 1340 only amounted to 6d. a ton, while 
later subsidies were never more than at the rate of 3s. 4d. a ton. The 
increase in freight charges, however, was a more serious matter, for it had 
to cover not only the additional wages paid to the increased complement 
of mariners and archers aboard the ship, but also insurance charges 
against increased risks. War freight rates for both coastal and overseas 
voyages therefore remained high in most years of the century. During 
the first period of the Hundred Years War master mariners even began 
to demand their freight and pilotage charges before taking the wine to 
sea? and ships were often laded to only half their capacity. Fear of the 
French and, later, of the Spanish galleys was so great that wine was often 
taken overland rather than coastwise, in spite of the additional cost, to 
avoid the dangers of sea transit. In the first year of the war the freight 
of wine from London to Berwick, which in 1334-5 had cost only 4s. 
a ton,® was increased to 10s. a ton and, at the end of 1337,-to 135. 4d. 

1 Tbid. 49, m. 5, 2 Originalia Rolls, 97, m. 28. 
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a ton,! although this was partly because the wine was shipped in the 
month of November. The scarcity of wine in London became so great 
in the first months of hostilities that, in order to make provision for 
parliament there, wine was brought overland from Southampton at the 
rate of 13s. 4d. a ton? and when an even greater scarcity was experienced 
in London in the spring of 1339, sufficient provision could only be secured 
from Bristol; since the dangers of coastal transit were so great, the wine 
was again sent overland from Bristol to London and the carriage charges 
were very high, amounting to 26s. 8d. a ton in March, 235. 4d. and 205. 
in April, and 15s. and 16s. in May and June; the roads were so bad in 
April and May that some of the carts overturned and, in spite of extra 
staves, hoops and barrel-heads, much of the wine was lost. Many wine 
ships were captured at sea, and in 1338 three ships carrying the king’s 
wine overseas turned back lest they should suffer the same fate as that 
which had overtaken the king’s ships laden with wool and other 
merchandise.t The whole fleet of the French and Spanish was at sea in 
1340 and, through fear of their numerous ships and galleys, wine sent 
from Sandwich to Sluys was protected by a double complement of armed 
men with a correspondingly high freight rate of 135. 4d. a ton.® 

Inevitably, the price of wine reacted strongly to the crisis and danger 
at sea, and no doubt also to the reduction of supply in Gascony. The 
average price at which the king’s wine was bought increased from £3 in 
1335-6 to £5 a ton in 1336-7 (Appendix IV), although prices dropped 
from time to time as the spasmodic arrival of a convoy relieved the 
scarcity of wine in England; the average price at which the king’s wine 
was bought during the period of scarcity from Michaelmas 1337 to 
February 1338, for instance, was just short of £5, but the arrival of 
a convoy in early spring so greatly reduced prices that the average cost 
of wine for the whole year up to the following Michaelmas was only 
£3. 17s. 8d. a ton. It is clear, therefore, that the price of.wine had not 
yet permanently increased as a result of the war, but that it was simply 
reacting to periods of abnormal scarcity. 

With the advent of a five years’ truce in September 1340 prices dropped 
almost to pre-war level, and wine was again plentiful in England despite 
the considerable contraction which had taken place in Bordeaux’s 
exports; this suggests that by now England was absorbing a relatively 
higher proportion of the products of the Gascon vineyards than she had 
done hitherto. During the years of truce (1340-5) well over 100 ships 
laded by denizens other than citizens of London® brought wine to England 
every year, although the same measure of recovery was not apparent in 


+ P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., 78/19 (2). 2 Ibid. 78/19 (2). 
2 Thid. 78/19 (8). 9 (2) 78/19 (2) 
4 Ibid. 79/1. 5 Ibid. 79/3. 


_ § The returns of the subsidy of 1350-1 show that by then London was 
importing almost half England’s total imports; if this proportion was already 
true of the 1340’s, it seems likely that the wine fleets, including the ladings of 
the citizens of London, would number anything from 150 to 200 ships annually. 
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the aliens’ trade (Appendices II and III). In 1342 the butler recorded 
such abundance of wine that it was commonly sold at £2, £2. 6s. 8d. and 
#2. 10s. od. a ton.t In March 1342 wine was retailed at 4d. a gallon in 
London and again in November of the same year the assise fixed the price 
of Gascon wine at 4d. a gallon.* This pre-war retail price was evidently 
maintained throughout the period of the truce, for as late as June 1345 
a taverner of London was accused of retailing wine at 5d. a gallon in 
advance of the assise price. 

When, in 1345, Gascony again became the scene of warfare, the Bordelais 
itself did not suffer invasion and the war indeed favoured the Anglo- 
Gascon cause, for the victorious campaigns of Derby reconquered many 
of the wine-producing areas in Poitu, Saintonge, Périgord and the Agenais. 
Yet the devastation caused by fighting more than outweighed the terri- 
torial gains of victory, and some of the most fertile vineyards of Gascony 
again lay waste. Up the Garonne, St Macaire and La Réole witnessed 
the destruction of their vineyards, and the same fate overtook the vine- 
yards along the Dordogne, round St Emilion and Libourne; on the banks 
of the Gironde, Bourg and Blaye were the centre of fighting while the 
Entre-Deux-Mers suffered heavy depredations.* By 1347 the devastated 
and depopulated lands surrounding the Bordelais were already experi- 
encing great scarcity, but it was the advent of the Black Death, which 
swept over these lands and reached the Bordelais itself by the beginning 
of 1348, which more than any other single factor caused an economic crisis 
of exceptional severity.» Abnormally small totals of wine exports were 
recorded at Bordeaux in 1348-9, and the most significant contraction in 
the trade was the exports of the burgesses of Bordeaux themselves, who had 
escaped the ravages of war but must have been seriously affected by the 
incidence of the plague. Sharp though this contraction was, the period 
of extreme scarcity was not unduly prolonged, for in the following year 
(1349-50) Bordeaux exports were almost double what they had been in 
the year of the plague (Appendix I). ; 

Imports of wine into England, both denizen and alien, contracted 
sharply in 1345-46 and remained at a low level for the next fifteen years. 
The catastrophic year of 1348-9, in which the prisage returns record the 
entry of only twenty-one ships and in which alien imports dropped to 
469 tons, was, however, exceptional even for this period of general 
depression in the trade. By 1350-1 (the first year after 1300-1 for which 
we have a precise figure for denizen and alien imports) imports from 
Bordeaux amounted to as much as 8800 tons; even so, this total was 
little more than half that imported into England in 1300-1 and not 
much more than the size of London’s trade alone at the beginning of 
the 1320’s. Greatly reduced though they were, England’s imports in 
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1350-1 probably represented about half the total exports from Bordeaux, 
for as exports from Gascony contracted so an increasing proportion of 
them were directed to England. 

It is precisely at this point of the century, in the second half of the 
1340’s and throughout the 1350’s, that a permanent rise in both wholesale 
and retail prices of wine in England becomes evident. In 1346 the price 
of wine purchased for the royal household rose from £3 to £5 a ton, and 
during the period of abnormal scarcity (1348-50) it was as much as 
£6, £7 and even £8 a ton; at no time during the 1350’s was the whole- 
sale price less than £5 a ton and it was often nearer £6. The same upward 
pressure of prices is evident in the retail trade, where attempts to keep 
prices down to an artificially low level met with numerous evasions, which 
persisted in spite of great vigilance and the imposition of heavy penalties. 
In 1347 and 1348, for example, many fines were imposed on the men of 
Pontefract who had sold wine at what was regarded as the excessive price 
of 6d. a gallon at Pontefract, Ripon, Wetherby and elsewhere.! Steadily 
rising prices of wine began to cause widespread discontent, but it is 
doubtful whether contemporary opinion successfully distinguished between 
the symptoms and the causes of the evil. In 1349 public complaint was 
made in the city of London against merchants who forestalled the market 
and thus enhanced the price of wine,? and although forestalling was 
a common offence at all times it is significant that during these years 
serious attempts were made to repress it as at least a contributory cause 
of high prices. In 1353, in an attempt to prevent forestalling in the 
Gascon market, English merchants trading to Gascony were forbidden 
to go on ahead of the main fleet,? but it is doubtful whether this measure © 
achieved anything more than a restriction of the market which was wholly 
to the advantage of the Gascons. Every effort was made to provide the 
best marketing conditions for cheap wine; in 1351 full liberty of trade in 
England was granted to all denizens and aliens in the hope that healthy 
competition between wholesalers would lower prices for the consumer,* 
while in 1353 the export of wine was forbidden under heavy penalty.® 
These measures were clearly ineffective, and in 1352 public recognition 
of the fact was made in proclamations which fixed the retail price of wine 
at 6d. a gallon.* Two years later a much more comprehensive policy in 
price fixing was adopted when the vintners were associated with the 
mayor and aldermen of London in determining and controlling prices 
of wine sold retail. Since many vintners themselves engaged either directly 
or indirectly in the retail trade, it seems likely that they would have 
agreed only to retail prices which allowed for a reasonable profit. Further, 
in the fixing of prices due regard was to be given to seasonal conditions 
affecting the Gascon vintage which would determine the price of wine 
in the Gascon market, and to the costs of transmission which added so 
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much to prices in England during war years. Finally, overland carriage 
charges in England were revised and the addition of a fixed rate of 44. 
a gallon per 25 miles was permitted. The maximum price, as established 
under these conditions, was fixed at 6d. a gallon in London and all ports 
lying to the north and to the west up to, and including, Southampton; 
beyond Southampton it was to be 5d.! Informed opinion in the 1350’s 
thus established retail prices at a rate 50 % in advance of that of the first 
half of the century. Even so, the taverners resisted what they regarded 
as an unduly low level of retail prices; when, for example, the assise price 
of 6d. a gallon was reaffirmed in 1358, the taverners were forbidden to 
close their doors by way of resistance to the assise.” 

The nine years of peace which followed the signing of the Treaty of 
Bretigny brought no slackening in the upward pressure of prices, and there 
was no thought of reducing the retail price of Gascon wine back to the 
level of 4d. a gallon; there is, indeed, evidence that prices were tending 
to rise still higher, for at Gloucester in 1360 the assise price of Gascon 
wine was fixed at 6d. a gallon when the maximum for the west should 
not have exceeded 5d.? At London the assise of 1361 maintained retail 
prices at 6d. a gallon,* but in the following year the maximum price was 
at least temporarily increased to 8d.° Whether or not this increased rate 
of 8d. was maintained it is not possible to say, but from complaints made 
in 1366 against the taverners of Beverley who were selling their wine at 
12d. a gallon when, according to the rate of 8d. prevailing at Hull, their 
prices should not have exceeded 83d., it would appear to have persisted.® 
Elsewhere in the country retail prices were considerably higher than the 
agreed level established in 1354; at Oxford, for example, retail prices 
between 1364 and 1369 varied from 8d. to 12d. a gallon.’ 

During the 1360’s contemporary opinion still clung to the more super- 
ficial interpretation of the cause of the rise in prices and, by a series of 
legislative enactments following each other in quick succession, and often 
mutually contradictory in their purport, attempted to regulate monopoly 
and prevent forestalling. In 1363, fori nstance, the Commons urged that 
importers should be forced to bring written evidence of prices on the 
Gascon market so that the extent of their profit in England could be 
controlled; in 1363 and 1364 fresh attempts were made to solve the 
problem of high prices by legislation limiting the right of buying wine in 
Gascony to the craft of vintners so that, without the competition of other 
buyers to force up prices, the vintners would be able to bargain for the 
wine on their own terms.’ It quickly became apparent that the effect of 
such a monopoly served rather to increase than to lower prices, and in 
1365 this measure was therefore reversed in favour of one permitting 
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liberty of trade in both countries to all traders, whether Gascon or native.? 
When prices still remained high an attempt was made in 1368 to restrict 
import of wine into England to the Gascons in order that they might bear 
the costs of the voyage,” but since this only served to restrict the volume 
of imports the Commons petitioned in 1371 for the repeal of the statute.* 

Among the factors underlying the permanent increase in the price of 
wine in England in the middle of the fourteenth century first place must 
be given to the contraction of the production of wine in Gascony and its 
export therefrom. We know that during the years of active warfare the 
loss of the Haut Pays cut off at least half of the supplies normally exported 
from Bordeaux, and from the outbreak of the Hundred Years War until 
the signing of the Treaty of Bretigny (1360) these exports did not amount 
to more than a quarter of the pre-war volume in any year of which there 
is record. With the advent of the years of peace (1360-9) it might have 
been expected that a considerable expansion would occur; nevertheless, 
although with the creation of the principality of Aquitaine in 1362 a great 
wine-producing area was once more brought under the effective control 
of England and although there is evidence that during these years the 
Gascons replanted many of the devastated vineyards,* the returns of 
the Great Custom of Bordeaux for these years show that, on an average, 
not more than 33,000 tons of wine were exported annually (Appendix I); 
this amounted to little more than one-third of the annual volume of 
exports in any good year before 1336. These export totals for the period 
1360-9 may not be an entirely reliable indication as to the extent of wine 
production in Gascony at that time, for the establishment of the Black 
Prince’s court at Bordeaux undoubtedly provided an attractive alternative 
market for some of the wine that would otherwise have been shipped 
overseas® and, further, we have no means of assessing the extent to which 
wine may have travelled to inland rather than overseas markets. Never- 
theless, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this short period of 
peace was insufficient for the full recovery of production in Gascony, 
and in any case the years of recovery were hindered from the start by 
the ‘second pestilence’ of 1362 followed by the severe famine of 1363.° 
There can, at all events, be no doubt that wine exports from Bordeaux — 
in the second half of the fourteenth century did not approach the level 
of exports which had been fairly consistently maintained up to the out- 
break of the Hundred Years War, and, even though (as will be seen) 
England was absorbing an ever increasing share of these exports, reduction 
in supply as a whole no doubt served to increase the price of wine in the 
Gascon market and therefore to enhance the price at which it was finally — 
sold in England. 
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Causes other than the contraction in supply were, no doubt, also at work 
to keep up prices, and one of these was certainly the continued effect of 
_ war on trade costs. Although this cause must have been an important 
factor in the increase of prices from the very first year of hostilities, it was 
not until 1354 that it was seriously taken into account in the fixing of 
retail prices. Although at present little is known about costs in Gascony 
itself we do know that a very marked increase took place in trade costs 
at all points where they were influenced by the dangers at sea. When 
war was resumed in 1345 the transmission of the wine was immediately 
affected. In 1346 a triple complement of men was provided to protect 
the king’s wine sent overseas from Sandwich to Gravelines and even then 
not more than half the lading capacity of the ships was used.! By 1350 
the situation was sufficiently serious to warrant the granting of a subsidy 
(28 February 1350) of 1s. on every ton of wine imported from Gascony 
under convoy. Later in the same year it became necessary to provide 
even stronger protection in order to prevent the Spanish ships from 
destroying the vintage fleet bound for Gascony, and a further subsidy 
of 3s. 4d. on every ton of wine thus convoyed was granted for one year 
from 24. September 1350.3 The convoy assembled at Plymouth and sailed 
under the escort of the Seneschal of Gascony and the Constable of 
Bordeaux,* reaching Bordeaux by the end of 1350.5 This convoy system 
continued in operation over the next ten years. A great convoy of 
merchantmen was organized under the leadership of Thomas Cok in 
1352,° and in 1353 a fleet assembled off the Isle of Wight under the 
command of Robert Leddrede and William Walkelate,’ to seek the- 
vintage wines in Gascony. By January 1355 another fleet had evidently 
arrived, for reference was made to the large supply of wine which had 
reached the kingdom and was there being hoarded by the vintners and 
taverners.2 At the beginning of 1356 Robert Leddrede was again in 
command of a fleet seeking wine in Gascony® and until that fleet returned 
there was great scarcity in England; in 1360 yet another subsidy was 
granted for the safe-keeping of the seas and 2s. was paid on every ton of 
wine imported. The continued need for armed men aboard the ships, 
together with the ever-increasing incidence of wine subsidies, kept trade 
costs at sea permanently high, and the increase in freight rates in the 
course of the fourteenth century is very marked. While at the end of the 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth century freight charges 
between Bordeaux and England amounted to about 8s. a ton," by the 
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middle of the century they had increased to 125. or 135. 4d. a ton;} 
later in the century they became even higher, and at times of great danger 
at sea, as for instance in 1372, they amounted to as much as 225. a ton 
from Bordeaux to Bristol or London, for in that year a very elaborate 
convoy of fifteen ships and five barges brought the wine to England. 
Details of this convoy guarding the main wine fleet have survived, and 
they show the number of men aboard each ship in addition to the usual 
complement; the Trinity of Plymouth increased her crew from 34 to 60 men, 
the Katrine of Dartmouth from 26 to 50, the Christopher of Plymouth from 
32 to 60, the George of Hull from 26 to 48, while the James of Bristol and the 
Magdalen of Ipswich increased their complement by 63 and 28 men 
respectively.2, During the reign of Richard II the keeping of the seas 
was organized more efficiently, but the need for convoys kept freight 
charges high, and indeed these charges were often higher than they had 
been in the last years of the reign of Edward III. A charter party of 
1381 listed freight charges from Bordeaux to Southampton at 20s. a ton, 
to Ipswich at 225. a ton and to London at 23s. a ton.? During the years 
of truce leading up to the signing of definitive peace in 1396 freight charges 
gradually became cheaper, but apart from the last decade of the century 
they were very high, costing at least 10s. a ton more than they had done 
at the beginning of the century. Increased freight charges, together with 
25. or 3S. a ton paid as subsidy, served thus to increase the wholesale cost 
of wine by about 13s. a ton or one-fifth of its pre-war price—an increase 
which could not be reduced by any legislative enactment. 

The renewal of active warfare in 1369 seriously affected the Anglo- 
Gascon wine trade, with its already contracted supplies and its increased 
costs and prices. The closing years of Edward III’s reign were years of 
depression in which the trade fluctuated violently and, while the volume 
of English imports contracted sharply, prices rose temporarily higher than 
ever before in the century. A series of military disasters reduced the English 
rule in Gascony by 1375 to the immediate area round Bordeaux, together 
with Bayonne and Dax in the south, and this warfare was accompanied 
by unparalled devastation. The Black Death again swept over the Bor- 
delais in 1373, causing widespread mortality and resulting in a famine in 
1374; in 1374, also, the Bordelais was invaded by the French after 
thirty-six years of immunity. Exports from Bordeaux contracted im- 

mediately on the outbreak of war in 1369, but in 1374-5 they fell to just 
short of 8000 tons—an abnormally low level even for years of crisis. 
Although the truce of 1375-7 in some measure restored the trade, the 
1370's as a whole must be regarded as a period of depression and declining 
trade. Alien imports into England amounted to less than 1000 tons 
annually, while the returns of the wine subsidy of 1371-2 show that the 


1 P.R.O., K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., 26/4. 

* P.R.O., L.T.R. Exch., Foreign Accounts (Enrolled), 6, m. 6, 6d; 7 
m. 4d; 19, m. 4; K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., 32/4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 28, 32. 
° P.R.O., Chancery Miscellanea, File 24/9. 

* R. Boutruche, op. cit. pp. 214-15. 
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combined imports of denizens and aliens in this year fell just short of 
6000 tons, and were thus considerably less than they had been in 1350-1.1 

Scarcity and dislocation in the trade were reflected in the fluctuation 
of wholesale and retail prices in England. Wine bought for the royal house- 
hold cost on an average £7. 16s. 10d. a ton in 1369-70, £8. 85. 2d. in the 
following year and £8. tos. 6d. in 1372-3. In 1370 it was ordained that 
retail and wholesale prices should be fixed by the mayor, aldermen and 
vintners of London, in company with other prominent merchants, once 
the first three or four ships of the vintage fleet had arrived, so that costs 
and conditions prevailing in Gascony could be taken into account.2 At 
the beginning of 1373 retail prices in London were fixed at 8d. a gallon,’ 
but by May they had been increased to tod. a gallon.4 After the truce of 
1375-7 supplies of wine became more plentiful, and by January 1377 
retail prices had returned to the mid-century level of 6d. a gallon,® 
although the resumption of war in this year forced them up again so that 

‘by 1380 the London assise again fixed the price of Gascon wine at 1od. 
a gallon.® Prices during the years of war thus fluctuated violently, and 
during periods of the greatest scarcity increased by two-thirds over the 
mid-century level; on the other hand, they returned to the usual level of 
6d. a gallon during the truce, and thus it would appear that all prices over 
6d. a gallon were exceptional. 

The depression which marked the 1370’s was serious but essentially 
temporary in nature, and its effects were offset by the many circumstances 
which favoured a return of prosperity in the last twenty years of the four- 

_ teenth century. It is true that the reign of Richard II opened inauspi- 
ciousl with the renewal of war, while at the same time the effects of 
prolonged devastation in Gascony continued to restrict the export of 
wine,from Bordeaux throughout the 1380’s;’ nevertheless, a very efficient 
convoy system was maintained, especially in 1377 and between 1384 and 
1388, so that the reduced supplies of wine from Gascony at least reached 
England safely. But fundamentally the revival of trade depended on the 
return of peace to both Gascony and England, and although definitive 
peace was not signed until 1396 there were two long periods of truce, 
1383-5 and 1388-96. In the Bordelais the years 1391—5 witnessed a great 
acceleration in the work of recovery and many vineyards were replanted.® 
It is unfortunate that during these years of recovery we have no precise 
information as to the volume of Bordeaux exports. We know that in 
1380-1 (a year of active warfare) total exports barely exceeded gooo tons 
of wine; no evidence is, however, available to show the effects of the truce 


1 This subsidy of 2s. tonnage was collected by the butler, particulars of whose 
account have survived (K.R. Exch., Acc. Var., 80/20). 

200... Riléyop. cite pps 341-2. 3 Cal. Letter Books, G, p. 311. 

4 Cal. Letter Books, H, p. 27 

5 Cal. Plea and Mem. Rolls a the City of London, 1364-1381, p. 231. 

6 Cal. Letter Books, H, p. 145. 

7 1390 is the last year of the fourteenth century in which Bordeaux customs 
returns are available. 

8 R. Boutruche, op. cit. p. 218. 
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of 1383-5, though in England this was a period of heavy buying (see 
below) while in 1388-9, during the second truce, we know that the non- 
privileged inhabitants of the Bordelais exported nearly three times as 
much wine as they had done in 1380 (Appendix I). But though it is 
certain that Gascony prospered again after the long years of war, it is 
evident that her trade did not approach its early fourteenth-century 
dimensions and the exports from the Haut Pays were never more than 
a mere trickle. It is also evident that as her exports declined through the 
century so an ever increasing proportion of them flowed towards England, 
so that by the end of the century England virtually monopolized the 
Bordeaux trade. Governmental policy during the reign of Richard I 
made every effort to encourage the merchants of Bordeaux and Bayonne 
to trade freely to England, and they were freely granted permission to 
ship back grain, cloth and-other goods in exchange for their wines." 
Many wine producers received permission to bring wines from the Pays 
Rebelle and export them through Bordeaux provided that the special 
imposition on such wine was paid, but there is no evidence of any con- 
siderable increase in trade from this area (Appendix I). In no circum- 
stances were the Gascons allowed to trade to any extent elsewhere than 
England; when, for example, in 1387, Gascon merchants and shipmasters 
proposed to take some part of their wines to Middleburg, where the 
presence of the staple was attracting large numbers of merchants and 
trading conditions were favourable, they were forbidden to do so under 
penalty of life, limb and property.? From the surviving subsidy returns it 
is clear that England’s wine import trade found new prosperity with the 
return of peaceful conditions. The signing of a truce in 1383 was followed 
by a year of exceptionally heavy buying in the Gascon market, for between 
December 1383 and the following Michaelmas nearly 17,000 tons of wine 
were imported into England; again in the year 1389-90 the second truce 
had evidently stimulated trade, for London and Hull alone imported just 
short of 8000 tons, while imports into the whole of England in the 
23 months between 1 March 1388 and February 1390 amounted to well 
over 28,500 tons, giving an annual average of more than 14,000 tons; 
some 11,000 tons entered between 1 March and 30 November 1390 and 
from then until Michaelmas 1391 a further 12,300 tons came into the 
country.? Not all of this wine was drawn from Bordeaux itself, although 
the bulk of it was certainly French;* during years of truce the trade with 
Rochelle revived but the complaint of the Gascons in 1392 that English 
merchants were selling their merchandise at Bordeaux and buying their 
wines in Rochelle were probably little more than natural resistance to any 


1 P.R.O., Gascon Rolls, 91, m. 10. 2 P.R.O., Treaty Rolls, 71, m. 4. 
share totals are recorded in L.T.R. Exch., Enrolled Customs, 24, 26 
and 27. 
_ ‘ Imports of Rhine wine rarely totalled more than 300 or 400 tons of wine 
in any year, and at this period the wines of Spain and Portugal and the sweet 
wines of the Mediterranean did not account for more than a fraction of Eng- 
land’s total imports. 
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challenge of their monopoly in England! It is unlikely, either, that 
individual shipments from Bayonne accounted for more than a small 
proportion of England’s imports and the great bulk of wine imports still 
came from Bordeaux at this period. Whatever the increase in Bordeaux’s 
exports during the 1390’s it is unlikely that, after so many years of warfare, 
they approached even the level of the period 1360-9; returns of the Great 
Custom during the most prosperous years of the early fifteenth century 
rarely, or never, surpassed 14,000 tons, and since it may be assumed that 
no serious contraction took place over a long period in the early fifteenth 
century it is likely that exports in the last years of the reign of Richard II 
were well within the limits of 20,000 tons. This would explain the anxiety 
of England to preserve her monopoly of the Bordeaux trade, and in 
consequence the proportion of Bordeaux exports absorbed by England at 
the end of the century must have increased from the original one-fifth 
to three-quarters or even four-fifths. Thus the revival of England’s trade 
was at the expense of the other markets hitherto served by Gascony. 

At the end of the century wine was more abundant in England than it 
had been for many years, but prices were slow to return even to the mid- 
century level and there was no question of a reversion to pre-war price 
levels. As early as 1381 Richard II made a serious attempt to control 
wholesale prices within the limits of £4 or £5 a ton and to bring retail 
prices back to 6d. a gallon, allowing an additional carriage charge of 
$d. for every 50 miles;? this was clearly a premature measure and within 
two years it was repealed.? As late as 1391 the London assise fixed retail 
prices at 8d. a gallon and in that year William Bromley, a taverner of 
Westminster, was fined for selling his wine at 1od. a gallon.* The assise of 
1393 again fixed London retail prices at 8d; and the same level prevailed 
at Oxford, Bicester and elsewhere in the kingdom.® After 1393, however, 
prices began to drop to 6d. a gallon once more, and by 1398 the London 
assise was again fixing the maximum retail price at this level,’ and the 
years of abnormal fluctuations arising from the war had come to an end. 

Thus, in spite of a considerable revival of prosperity, at the end of the 
century the volume of England’s imports could not compare with those 
which had entered the country before the outbreak of the long warfare in 
1337; and from the middle of the century prices were permanently 
increased by 50% over those of the earlier part of the century. Despite 
the abnormal increases in price which took place from time to time after 
1350 there was no further permanent rise in wine prices as sold in England, 
and the retail price of 6d. a gallon endured with remarkable stability 
right up to the middle of the fifteenth century, when the final disastrous 
phase of the Hundred Years War opened and resulted in the loss of 


1 P.R.O., Gascon Rolls, 103, m. 6. 

2 Rot. Parl., m1, 1624. 

3 Ibid. See also K.R. Mem. Roll 164, Recorda, Easter 6r. 

4 P.R.O., Ancient Indictments, File 170/16. 5 Ibid. File 108/31. 
8 T. Thorold Rogers, op. cit. 1. 

7 P.R.O., Ancient Indictments, File 183/6. 
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Bordeaux. Nor, until then, was the volume of trade subject to such 
serious fluctuations as had been experienced in the fourteenth century; 
England’s imports were maintained in the region of from 12,000 to 14,000 
tons. Throughout, the study of the fluctuations of the Anglo-Gascon trade 
is dominated by a sense of great vitality, for while the trade was threatened 
at all points, in the growth, production and transmission of the wine, yet 
each depression was followed by at least a measure of recovery. Yet it is 
clear that the limits within which recovery was possible had contracted, 
for war permanently reduced the volume of Bordeaux’s exports so that 
wine was never again as cheap or abundant in England as it had been 
before the outbreak of Anglo-French hostilities in 1337. 


London 
APPENDIX I 
Exports of wine from the Gascon ports in the fourteenth century 
Wines of Bordeaux 

a Se Wines of 

Burgesses, Bordelais and Wines of 

nobles and Non- the Haut Pays, the Haut Pays , 

ecclesiastics burgesses (1) non-privileged _ privileged Total (2) 

(year) (tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) 

1305-6 13,958 Hs 17,956 57,934 97,848 (3) 
1306-7 13,886 a 16,034 53,591 93,452 (4) 
1308-9 12,260 _ 30,947 38,812 102,724 (5) 
1310-11 — — — — 51,351 (6) 
1323-4 rey) pom 6,234 32,305 — a 
1328-9 “te aim aa ace 69,175 (8) 
1329-30 = =F ae a 935556 
1335-6 7,958 os 14,136 46,901 74,053 (9) 
1336-7 53447 = 2,979 4:645 16,577 (10) 
1348-9 867 = 4,586 470 53923 
1349-50 = —s = = I 
1350-1 7,282 (12) — — = ae) na 
1352-3 10,927 (13) — 8,702 fe) 19,629 
1353-4 8,627 i 7:659 42 16,328 
1355-6 6,698 ae 1713 oO 14,411 
1356-7 8,900 —- 11,159 141 20,200 
1357-8 10,506 ian 15,559 1,773 27,838 
rgna~4 (14) = nine — — 18,280 
1304-5 =n = = — 
1365-6 ge — — — ie 
1366-7 — — — — 37,103 
1368-9 = — oo -= 28,264 
1369-70 = a as — 8,945 
1372-3 59535 20 8,720 98 14,373 
1373-4 = At5) 605 7,099 76 — (15) 


1374-5 3,080 323 4:527 o 72930 
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APPENDIX I (cont.) 


Wines of Bordeaux 
— Wines of 


Burgesses, Bordelais and Pays Rebelle 
nobles and Non- the Haut Pays, | Wines to 
ecclesiastics burgesses (1) non-privileged Bordeaux and _ Total (2) 
(year) (tons) (tons) (tons) Libourne (16) (tons) 
1375-6 2,437 1,769 3,522 625 8,656 (17) 
1376-7 9,636 3,138 10,761 110 23,820 (18) 
1377-8 6,679 668 5,109 0 12,456 
1378-9 7,597 525 5,500 0 13,622 
1379-80 2,973 356 2,805 126 6,643 (19) 
1380-1 4,584 614 3,474 107 9,041 
1387-8 — (20) 397 6,988 120 — (20) 
1388-9 -- 648 9,205 50 — 
1389-90 _ 605 5,082 130 —_ 
(1) Levied on wines of inhabitants of Bordeaux who were not burgesses, at the rate 
of 30s. (Bordeaux money) a ton. 
(2) Wines laded at Libourne and at Bourg, Blaye and other ports of the Gironde 
below Bordeaux, although not listed separately, are entered in the final totals. 
(3) Includes 8000 tons laded at Bourg, Blaye and other Gironde ports below Bordeaux. 
(4) Includes 9941 tons laded at Libourne and entered separately at the end of the 
Bordeaux register of this year. 
(5) Includes 11,597 tons laded at the Gironde ports below Bordeaux and 9126 tons 
laded at Libourne. 
(6) Total includes all wines exported which were grown in Bordeaux, the Bordelais 
the Haut Pays and in the Gironde Estuary. 
(7) Short account excluding the returns for October, when the burgess wines were 
laded; no final total possible. 
(8) Total includes wines laded as in columns (1), (3) and (4). 
(9) Includes 5058 tons laded below Bordeaux. 
(10) Includes 3506 tons laded below Bordeaux. 
(11) Total given in Bréquigny, Mém. de I’ Acad. des Inscript., XXXVI, p. 350. 
(12) Wines of burgesses of Bordeaux and Libourne. 
(13) Includes wines of burgesses of St Macaire, La Réole, St Emilion and Basaz. 
(14) Tonnage calculated from money totals of customs returns (P.R.O., K.R. Exch., 
Acc. Var. 177/9, 10). 
(15) Only totals of exported wines on which custom was paid, thus no final total possible. 
(16) Returns of imposition of one-tenth of wines carried from Pays Rebelle. 
(17) Includes 313 tons laded at Libourne (on which imposition of 10s. a ton was paid). 
(18) Includes 175 tons laded at Libourne (as above, note 17). 
(19) Includes 183 tons laded at Libourne (as above). 
(20) From 1387-90 only returns of wines on which custom was paid are available and 


thus no final totals are possible. 
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APPENDIX II 


Alien imports of wine into England in the fourteenth century 


Year (1) ’ ‘Tons Year Tons 
1322-3 (2) 8636 1351-2 1051 
1323-4 (3) 7704 1352-3 2646 
1324-5 3495 1353-4 2390 
1325-6 4607 1354-5 1830 
1326-7 (4) 2416 1355-6 1800 
1327-8 (5) 5615 
1328-9 7365 1357-8 2052 

1358-9 1640 
1330-1 6067 1359-60 1809 
1331-2 3303 1360-1 1438 
1332-3 (6) 1586 1361-2 2856 
1333-4 6166 
1334-5 3910 1363-4 1493 

1364-5 1454 
1336-7 2146 

1366-7 II51 
1338-9 (7) 3487 1367-8 1178 
1339-40 2022 
1340-1 4258 1370-1 818 
1341-2 3411 1371-2 1174 
1342-3 3829 

1378-9 1892 (9) 
1344-5 3854 1378-80 993 
1345-6 3251 1380-1 1044. 
1346-7 (8) 443 1381-2 1262 
1347-8 2923 
1348-9 469 1392-3 1611 
1349-50 1431 1393-4 4719 
1359-1 2169 1394-5 3352 


(1) Generally from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. 

(2) Totals from particulars extending in most ports from August 1322 to May 1323. 
(3) Generally from May 1323 to September 1324. 

(4) Up to April 1327. 

(5) 21 April 1327—May 1328. 

(6) May to Michaelmas only. 

(7) February to Michaelmas. 

(8) February to Michaelmas. 

(9) Small quantities of Rhine wine not included in this total. 
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APPENDIX III 


Number of ships from which the prise of wine was taken 


Denizen ladings 


SS SS eee 
(a) Including (6) Without 
Denizen and citizens of citizens of 
Year alien ladings London London 
1300-1 151 42 = 
1305-6 _ = — 
I31I-I2 128 — = 
1312-13 200 — — 
1314-15 gt (1) = — 
1315-16 129 eo) = 
1316-17 193 = — 
1317-18 ; 232 oe >= 
1318-19 163 = a 
1319-20 174 _ a 
1321-2 206 — ae 
1322-3 136 — = 
1324-5 a 19 (2) we 
1325-6 —_— 40 — 
1326-7 ae 40 (3) aie 
1327-8 — — 58 (4) 
1328-9 — = 96 
1329-30 7 81 
1330-1 ae a 40 (5) 
1331-2 == = 93 
1333-4 a = 126 (6) 
1334-5 a i i! 
1335-6 ae a 94 
1336-7 oe os 43 
1338-9 == ae 83 (7) 
1339-40 oer cos 235 (8) 
1340-1 =a a 114 
1341-2 — — 106 
1342-3 — —_— IOI 
1343-4 ei aT. Fae 
1344-5 4 a me 
1345-6 = on 67 
1346-7 — x= 43 
1347-8 me ap ae 
1348-9 Ss iz, Z 
1358-9 (9) get ai 5! 
1361-2 = = 95 
1363-4 == = 53 
1368-9 = oa 73 
1376-7 = je 71 
1377-8 Sas = 44 
1378-9 = =r af 


For notes to Appendix III see p. 196. 
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APPENDIX III (cont.) 


Short year, December 1314 to July 1315. 

Somerset-Dorset ports and Hull not included in returns. 

From July 1325 to April 1327—seventy-nine ships, average forty each year. 

Long year—from April 1327 to Michaelmas 1328. 

Short year—from Michaelmas 1330 to February 1331. 

Plymouth and Cornish ports farmed after 7 October 1331. 

Includes Plymouth and Cornish ports. 

From May 1339 to July 1340; overlaps with previous account. 

After 1351, when the butler again accounted in the Wardrobe, the prisage returns 
were made out in a different way; he stated the number of tons for which he paid 
the special rate of the prise (20s. a ton; or, in the case of Bristol, 155. a ton) which 
he had then sold at a profit. These accounts do not therefore include any wine 
of the prise which was consumed by the king himself, although this was usually 
a negligible quantity and in many years nothing at all. The butler also stated the 
wines of the prise which had been granted out and these totals have been in- 
cluded in the above calculation. Full account of the prise of wine in Plymouth 
and the Cornish ports was rendered by the Havener and these totals have also 
been included. The prisage returns for the years in which no Cornish totals are 
available have not been entered in the above table. 
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Prices at which King’s wines were purchased in the fourteenth century 


Annual average purchase price per ton in pounds sterling 
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THE KELP INDUSTRY IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS 


By MALCOLM GRAY 


dated within the span of a single century, between 1750 and 1850. 

In this time, particularly in the Highlands and Islands, a well- 
marked cycle of rise and decline induced a series of parallel and consequent 
changes in agrarian organization. The expansion of the industry, pro- 
ceeding within communities balanced on the traditional combination of 
fishing and agriculture, stimulated a growth of population which fishing ' 
and agriculture alone could never support; contraction left a large 
semi-industrial population precariously dependent on shrunken stocks 
of cattle (made even less profitable by the fall in livestock prices), small 
arable holdings, and intermittent inshore fishing. At the same time, the 
landlords, some of whom had made large profits in the time of boom, 
were left with falling money incomes, a tenantry which could neither 
pay the rent regularly nor, in the harder years, feed itself, and a legacy 
of heritable debts. Many of the great estates, entangled in an impossibly 
complicated agrarian problem (added to, but not created by, the failure 
of kelp), had to be sold. All this is, in outline, fairly well known. But the 
quantities involved—the proportion of the population affected, the precise 
relation of agriculture and kelping, the division of the proceeds between 
landlord and tenant, and the real impact of the falling prices—are not so 
clear. The following article attempts to elucidate some of these points. 


Preset wia Ly, the history of the kelp industry in Scotland may be 


I 


The object of kelp-making was the extraction from seaweed of an alkaline 
ash to be used as an industrial raw material, particularly in the making of 
glass and soap.t The weed, either cut during growth or cast up on the shore 
as detritus, was dried by sun and wind and burned in a rough kiln till it 
reached the consistency of a ‘pasty mess’. This, on cooling, hardened into 
the required material, a brittle, many-coloured substance,? less than one- 
twentieth the weight of the original weed.? During the eighteenth century 
a combination of circumstances—expanding industrial demand, protec- 


1 §.C. on Salt Duties (1818), Q. 159, 160, 168, 183. 

2 Duke of Argyll, Scotland as it is and was (Edinburgh, 1887), u, 102; Sir John 
Carr, Caledonian Sketches (London, 1809), 490-1; Transactions of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society (Edinburgh, 1799), Ser. I, vol. 1, 32-6. 

3 Argyll, loc. cit. 4 S.C. on Salt Duties, Q. 58, 69. 
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tion against foreign substitutes,! the excise duties on salt? (the material 
which was to be the foundation of the nineteenth-century alkali industry) 
and, latterly, in the wars, an inelastic and wavering supply of foreign 
substitutes*—stimulated the growth of a widespread industry based on 
this simple process. Prices moved upwards almost continually,‘ from about 
£2a ton at the middle of the century® to more than £8 during the American 
War of Independence.® After a recession in the eighties,’ they rose again 
in the last decade of the century, reaching about £10 in 18005$ finally, 
following a very steep increase after the turn of the century, they reached 
a peak of £20 in 1810.9 The fall was even more rapid. The opening of 
foreign trade, the lowering of import duties!, and, most decisive of all, 
the repeal of the salt duties, had brought down the price to £8 in 1824, to 
£7 by 1825, to £4. 155. by 1828 and to £3 by 1834." There was no recovery 
from this level. 

Production followed in the wake of prices. Introduced in the twenties 
to the east coast and the Orkneys,” it was not until after 1750 that the 
industry began to spread on any scale along the west coast and through 
the Islands. But after that, favoured both by physical resources and by 
social environment, expansion was very rapid. The western region, with 
its sinuous coastlines, had a plentiful supply of the main raw material, 
which was, moreover, enormously weight-losing in the process of pro- 
duction; it had a numerous peasantry, intermittently idle, who could 
devote themselves intensively to an industry in which activity was 
necessarily seasonal; and it could, on its extensive pastures, readily main- 
tain the ponies, that were necessary for haulage from the shores to the 
drying greens and burning kilns. Pennant, in 1772, found active kelping 


1 W. R. Scott, Report on Home Industries in the Highlands (H.M.S.O., 1914), 
. 20. 

2 $.C. on Salt Duties, Q. 58, 128; G. R. Porter, Progress of the Nation (London, 
1914), P- 234. 

3 S.C. on Salt (1801), App. 32; P.P. 1823, xm; P.P. 1830, xxvu (9). 

4 Prices are not always strictly comparable over periods of time. There is no 
single continuous series available and individual quotations may refer to kelp 
of different qualities. In 1824 there was a difference of £2 per ton between the 
price of higher and of lower grade material. In addition, it is not always clear 
whether a particular item refers to price before or after shipping. Shipping, 
insurance and agents’ costs came to about gos. per ton. The general picture, 
however, is clear. There can be no doubt about the steep rise and fall or about 
the periods over which the change was most rapid. 

5 Scott, op. cit. p. 173. 

§ Trans. Highland Soc., op. cit. p. 9g. 

” Trans. Highland Soc., loc. cit; Statistical Account of Scotland, xu, 305. 

8 Scott, loc. cit. 

* James Macdonald, General View of the Agriculture of the Hebrides (Edinburgh, 
1811), p. 117; S.C. on Emigration: Scotland (1841), Q. 143; Scott, loc. cit. p..tage 

© P.P. 1830, xxv (9g); S.C. on Emig., Q. ro. 

1 $.C. on Emig., Q. 2084. 

Report on Distress in the Highlands (1837), ‘Letter from Mr Robert Graham 
to Mr Fox Maule’, p. 3; Scott, loc. cit. 

8 Trans. Highland Soc., op. cit. p. 3. 
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in several of the Islands! and the industry was spreading, we know, along 
the coasts of the mainland.? Perhaps 2000 tons a year came from the west 
about this time.? By the end of the century, the annual product of the 
Highlands and Islands had increased to over 5000 tons? and there was 
probably a slight expansion on this before the end of the boom.® Few 
of the coastal communities of the west did not feel some impulse from the 
growing industry. But the greatest effect was concentrated rather than 
dispersed; it fell on a small, and geographically concentrated, proportion 
of the whole population of the Highlands. The main centres of production 
were in the Long Island (the far westerly chain of islands) and, par- 
ticularly, in the southern half of that chain. Among the people of the Uists, 
in particular, as kelp began to bring in more than cattle, the balance of 
the traditional agricultural economy was disturbed. Through the Inner 
Hebrides, the influence of kelp was weaker. There were, it is true, sections 
of coastline in this belt—for example, in parts of Skye, Mull and Tiree— 
_ where the industry was as well developed as in the outer isles; but, in the 
main, in this region kelp remained subordinate to agriculture. Lastly, 
on the mainland, the outer ring of influence, a scattered, widespread and 
locally unimportant industry, added only slightly to the returns of 
agriculture. 


II 


The expansion of production and the rise in prices brought a considerable 
increase in money incomes to the Highlands. But this increment was very 
unequally divided among the participants. There were two main groups 
sharing in the productive process—the large middleman, who became 
almost the employers of the labourers, and the working kelpers. A small 
group of middlemen disposed of a very high proportion of the product. 
Macdonald of Clanranald was, at one time, selling over 1000 tons per 
annum,’ Lord Macdonald 1200,° the Earl of Seaforth goo0,® the Duke of 
Argyll 400;1° while a rather more numerous group of men, each working 
in a smaller, but still not in a trivial, way accounted for the rest. It is 


1 Thomas Pennant, A Tour in Scotland (Chester, 1772), u, 244. See also 
Trans. Highland Soc., op. cit. p. 4. 

2 Trans. Highland Soc., op. cit. p. 6. 

3 Trans. Highland Soc., loc. cit. 

4 Individual parish reports in the Statistical Account of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1790-8); Sir John Sinclair, General Report on the Agricultural State and Political 
Circumstances of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1814), Iv, 95, 96, 102, 104, 106, 107; 
J. Macculloch, Description of the Western Islands of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1819), 
1, 120; B. Botfield, Journal of a Tour through the Highlands of Scotland in 1829 
(Norton Hall, 1830), p. 247; Macdonald, op. cit. pp. 56-7. 

5 See, for example, North Uist—Trans. Highland Soc., loc. cit.; Stat. Acct., 
xi, 305; Macdonald, loc. cit. 

6 See Table 1, p. 205. } 

7 Clanranald Papers, ‘Proposals for Improving the Manufacture of Kelp’ 
(1829). 

8 Macdonald, op. cit. p. 56. 

9 §.C. on Emig., Q. 2093. 10 $.C. on Emig., Q...795, 1030. 
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natural that all these men should be landlords—their only competitors 
were a few tacksmen, who accounted for only a small part of the product— 
for it was by the ownership of the land that a few magnates were able to 
rivet their hold, not only on the produce, but also on the details of pro- 
duction. The only lever was control over the raw material; for there was 
nothing in the technique of production to destroy the independence of 
the working kelper. Tools were simple, equipment rough (the kiln being 
a simple construction of dry stones)! and the animals were owned by the 
peasants—the kelp labourers—themselves. The raw material, however, 
while it was physically abundant—a pure gift of nature—was, by legal 
construction, at the sole disposal of the proprietors of land. By reserving 
rights of using the kelp when letting the land, landlords were able to set 
the kelpers to work on their own terms. 

At first, the landlords allowed this weapon to rust. They are found 
letting their kelp shores, at small fixed rents or on payment of a small duty 
on each ton produced, to independent entrepreneurs, several of them 
Irishmen.? But with the experience of rising prices, it became plain that 
fixed rents, or even duties, would catch only a small part of the growing 
surplus; it was more profitable for the landlords to become active entre- 
preneurs, organizing the surplus labour of their estates to produce, at 
fixed rates, from the raw material which they kept in their own hands. 
Thus, the landlord could force the labourers to work on a product that 
would be entirely at his disposal. With the weed that lay on land rented 
by the small tenants—and most of the land in Highland properties was 
coming into this category—this was easy to accomplish. Such tenants 
were usually without leases and their terms of tenure could be arbitrarily 
changed from year to year. Nor, in face of the scarcity of land, the 
growing population, and the highly concentrated control of landed 
property, had the tenants any real bargaining power. Thus, writes a con- 
temporary, ‘In most cases through the whole Highland properties the 
landlords usually reserve the kelp to themselves’. And, in only one 
case—in the parish of Kilfinichen (Mull)4—is there any indication of the 
small tenants enjoying the free rights of using the weed on their land. 
The labour to work this reserved kelp could come only from the tenants 
and cottars of the adjacent holdings. These were forced to work solely 
on the landlord’s kelp not directly, by formal obligation, but by indirect 
economic pressure. Rents were fixed at such a level that they could be 
paid only by industrial work. In North Uist the tenant of a halfpenny of 
land could meet only half the rent by the sale of cattle—the sole disposable 
agricultural product;° and the factor of the Clanranald Estate writes in 
1827, “The lands were let to the small Tenantry with a view to the rents 


* Argyll, op. cit. p. 102; Trans. Highland Soc., op. cit. pp. 32-6; Carr, op. cit. 


Pp. 490. 
® Trans. Highland Soc., op. cit. p. 4. 
3 Carr, op. cit. p- 491. See also Macculloch, op. cit. 1, 121; Stat. Acct., x1 
305; Botfield, op. cit. p. 243. ints: 
4 Stat. Acct., Xv1, 206. ° Stat. Acct., XI, 305, 310-11. 
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being paid in a great measure by kelp manufacture’.1 Where there was 
no other industrial outlet, this work could only be on kelp, and, with the 
extreme concentration of property, only on the landlord’s kelp. Thus, the 
landlord, as an increasing population clamoured for his land and for work 
on his kelp, was able to whip up a growing supply of seasonal labour. 
We find Clanranald, in 1815, making payments to 342 of his tenants on 
South Uist for the delivery of manufactured kelp;? the average delivery 
of these tenants was about the season’s product of a single family—less 
than 4 tons. He was evidently contracting direct with the workers, 
a substantial proportion of the whole tenantry of the island. 

Where the land was set in large tacks it was less easy for the landlord 
to assert control over the weeds. Tacksmen had the benefit of long leases 
and had more bargaining power; it was, then, a longer process to squeeze 
out the profits which they made by working the weed allowed them for 
payment of added rents or nominal duties. At first, control was light; 
the tacksmen could freely make and dispose of the whole product of their 
lands.* But as prices rose and the relative fixity of their terms of tenure 
gave the tacksmen an unexpected increment; landlords, when the land 
came to be re-let, forced up their terms.t Leases can be seen growing 
progressively harder as the tacksman enjoys less and less freedom to 
work the kelp as he wishes. Ultimately he has to sell it to the landlord 
at a rate which may be scarcely higher than that paid to the working 
kelper; or he may be entirely removed from the active business of kelping. 
Thus, as the proportion sold direct by the tacksmen to the merchant 
diminishes, a growing proportion of the whole product passes through the 
hands of the landlord, and a rather smaller, but still predominant, 
proportion is made directly for him by his small tenants. In 1797, 
Clanranald was manufacturing 620 tons on his own account;> by 1815 
the figure had risen to 1100 tons made by direct labour, besides a small 
amount bought from tacksmen at much less than market prices.® Similarly, 
Lord Macdonald, who before 1790 had been selling 800 tons,’ was, in 
1810, manufacturing 1200 tons on his own account besides the 300 tons 
manufactured by his tacksmen.® 

It was the appearance of windfall profits in the period of rising prices 
that spurred the landlords to penetrate the processes of production ever 
more deeply and thoroughly. There is no doubt, then, that the handful 
of landlords who controlled the main kelp shores drew great monetary 
gain—and latterly an ever increasing and predominant share of all the 


1 Clanranald Papers, ‘Report by the Factor’ (1827). 

2 Ibid., ‘List of Manufacturers of Kelp’ (1815). 

3 [bid., Inv. vil, 25, 49. 

4 [bid., Inv. vi, 16, 55, ‘Report by Factor’ (1798). 

5 Jbid., ‘General View of the Estate’ (1798). 
6 Jbid., ‘General View of the Estate’ (1815). 

7 Stat. Acct., XI, 309. 

8 Macdonald, op. cit. p. 56; S.C. on Emig., Q. 204; New Statistical Account 
(Edinburgh, 1840-5), Inverness, p. 177; Gazetteer of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1806), 
North Uist. 
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returns of sale—from the expanding industry. At first, in the phase of 
comparative passivity, they were content to realize their opportunities 
as pure rentiers, simply by drawing increased rents from their land. 
There is no doubt that kelp raised rents higher than they could otherwise 
have been. The tenants were said to ‘pay much more than the land could 
yield; and rather, indeed, pay for the employment and labour which 
their tenements secure for them, than for the intrinsic value of the tene- 
ments themselves’.1 On many estates, rents came to be paid entirely out 
of the proceeds of kelp.2 We have seen it thus in North Uist and on the 
Clanranald Estates. But latterly, as the landlords thrust into the produc- 
tive process, it was the profits of the middleman and employer that were 
more important for them. In some cases, indeed, these profits came to 
overshadow the whole rent of land. In this phase, when the tenants had 
become virtually the employees of their landlords, increased rents could 
only come out of increased wages; the proprietor to increase his rent as 
landlord had to diminish his profit as employer. He was not interested 
in this roundabout transfer? and, after 1790, rents on the kelp estates do 
not appear to have increased disproportionately to the general rise of the 
time.4 As entrepreneurs, indeed, the landlords reaped great and sudden 
profits. Their only costs were payments to the labourer, and freight, 
insurance and commissions to agents. Labour was paid, by the piece, 
usually at between £2 and £3 per ton>—Clanranald, for example, gave 
535. 6d. per ton®’—and the other costs did not amount to more than 
£2 per ton all told.’ Thus, even with the price at £5 per ton there was 
considerable profit to be made. When prices rose further and costs did 
not respond, the employer’s margin stretched. In 1798, for example, 
Clanranald was presuming to make a profit of £7 to £8 on each ton he 
marketed, when the full market price was about £10.8 With the steep 
increase after 1800, margins became quite exorbitant and, in the end, 
employers could hope to make over £15 on each ton.® In 1811, with the 
price at £20 or over, the average cost of manufacture of 494 tons on one 
estate was less than £4 per ton. The total profits of one or two of the kelp 
magnates were enormous. In 1809, Clanranald had an annual net income 
from sales of kelp of £10,047;" at the same time, the rental of the whole 

1 Macdonald, op. cit. p. 118. } 

? Sir John M’Neill, Report to the Board of Supervision on the Western Highland 
and Islands (1851), App. A. p. 10; S. C. on Emig., Q.795; Duke of Argyll, Crofts and 
Farms in the Hebrides (Edinburgh, 1883), p. 11. 

3 Carr, op. cit. p. 492. 

* Compare, for example, the rise of rent on the Breadalbane Estate with 
that on the Clanranald Estate. Breadalbane Collection, Rentals; Forfeited Estate 
Papers, LV, Clanranald Rental; Clanranald Papers, Rental (1813). 

® Stat. Acct., x, 360-1, 366; xm, 331; S.C. on Emig., Q. 2405, 2075, 2067. 

8 Clanranald Pa ‘Manuf. ; 

pers, anufacturers of Kelp’ (1815). 
” R. G. MacLeod, The Book of Dunvegan (Aberdeen, 1938-9), 1, 115. Carr, 
op. cit. p. 493; Clanranald Papers, ‘General View of the Estate’ (1798). 
Clanranald Papers, loc. cit. ® MacLeod, loc. cit.; Macdonald, loc. cit. 
10 Report on Distress (1837), loc. cit. 
“ Clanranald Papers, ‘General View of the Estate’ (1811). 
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estate was only £7500,1 while, fifty years before, it had been a mere £760.? 
Lord Macdonald did even better; he was said to be drawing in about 
£14,000 per annum from kelp. The Earl of Seaforth, disposing of 
goo tons, cannot have made much less;* and the lairds of Barra, Tiree, 
Mull, and Harris all made.substantial profits.® 

The gains to the individual labourer, and even the total wage-bill, 
were disproportionately small. The kelper, gripped by his dependence 
on the landlord both for land and for employment, was paid at a piece 
rate which failed to rise with the price of the product. Some rise there 
had been in the second half of the century, but it was nothing like propor- 
tionate to the rise in price. These wage costs varied somewhat on different 
parts of the coast—in Harris they might be as low as £1. 55. per ton—but 
they were seldom more than £3 per ton; and in 1810, at the height of the 
boom, the general rate for labour was still said to be no more than £2 per 
ton;” Clanranald, in 1815, was paying 53s. 6d.8 In a season, the kelper 
with his family would make, at the most, about 4 tons.? His labour, 
then, brought him in not more than £10, sometimes considerably less. 
In 1815, 342 tenants on South Uist were making an average of £8 each.!° 
Even this small money income, however, was of serious consequence. 
The Highland economy had always worked on small money margins, 
derived almost entirely from the sale of cattle. The new industrial incomes 
were more than enough to outweigh the returns from the land, particularly 
when, as seems to have been the case, the tenants came to hold smaller 
stocks of cattle. (There is evidence, although not of a conclusive order, 
that, on the average, stocks of cattle were smaller in the kelp islands than 
in other parts of the Highlands and Islands).4 This disproportion seems 
to have worked through all ranks of the tenantry and it left almost the 
whole population in the kelp islands overwhelmingly dependent on indus- 
trial rather than agricultural produce.’* Thus, a typical tenant in North 
Uist, the holder of a half-penny of land—a man certainly above the very 
lowest rank of the tenantry—made more than twice as much from kelp- 
making as he did from the sale of cattle.* It was only, of course, in a few 
areas that agriculture suffered this relative decline.* More commonly 
among the inner isles, kelp brought in a substantial but not a predominant 
part of the money income of the small tenant; in Skye, for example, the 


Ibid. 
2 Forfeited Estate Papers, Lv, ‘Rental of Clanranald Estates’. 
3 S.C. on Emig., Q. 2045. 4 S.C. on Emig., QO. 2093. 


5 §.C. on Emig., Q. 795, 2093; Clanranald Papers, ‘Proposals for Improvement 
of Kelp’ (1829). 


8 Vide supra, p. 202, n. 5. 7 Macdonald, op. cit. p. 117. 
8 Clanranald Papers, ‘List of Manufacturers of Kelp’ (1815). 
®. Stat. Acct.,.x,2360, 10 Clanranald Papers, loc. cit. 


11 See, for example, Stat. Acct., V, 3733 X, 3533 XI, 4243 Xm, 306, 341; Sinclair, 
op. cit. pp. 101, 104, 107. 

2 Stat. Acct., x, 360; S.C. on Emig., Q. 2405; Argyll, op. cit. p. 11. 

13° Stat. Acct., XI, 310-11. 

14 As, for example, in South Uist—Stat. Acct., xm, 294. 
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returns of kelp were only one-fifth those of agriculture." On the main- 
land, on the whole, kelp brought only a trivial addition to agricultural 
incomes. But the kelpers nowhere lost their grip on the soil; even a rapidly 
growing population was accommodated by the subdivision of the existing 
holdings. ‘I am afraid I have subdivided the lands into too small portions’, 
writes Sir James Macdonald of his estates in North Uist, ‘those who 
possessed more formerly are not well placed’.? It is perfectly clear that 
on the big estates the main part of the landlord’s kelp was coming to him 
from his agricultural tenants; and there is no sign, except 1n two cases of 
minor importance,’ of any specialized and landless industrial class. Some- 
times the whole rent of land would be paid out of the proceeds of kelp 
by mere book-keeping entries.* akc 

The agrarian tension induced by the growing industrialization of 
a peasant people was undoubtedly exacerbated by the absolute increase 
of that population. This was helped, but certainly not caused, by the 
expansion of kelping. There is evidence all over the Highlands of a high 
natural rate of increase of population in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and the rise in numbers was evidently a response to a much 
wider complex of factors. But the influence of kelp—which was local 
rather than universal—must have been to increase the strength of those 
deeper forces. The growth of money incomes made it possible to live on 
smaller amounts of land—with less cattle to sell or more grain to buy. 
And the Malthusian logic of the situation was carried to a conclusion 
by the willingness of the landlords to subdivide their lands to the limit. 
They found it to their advantage to crowd their lands to provide the supply 
of labour necessary for expanding production. Beyond doubt this was the 
sense of the policy of the greater kelp magnates. The Clanranald properties 
were arranged so that the rent could be paid only by the sale of kelp;® 
Sir James Macdonald writes, ‘I cannot help rejoicing in the flourishing 
condition of the country when it overflows with people’ ;’ and the laird 
of Ulva ‘by dint of minute attention to his property and particularly to 
the management of his kelp. . .has at once trebled his income and doubled 
his population’. Statistical evidence supports the conclusions of inherent 
probability and of literary generalities. The connexion between the 
product of kelp and the increase of population is not exact or unequivocal, 
but it is there. The increase, it is true, is greater on the north-west coast 
of the mainland than in the islands. But it is greatest of all on the main 
kelp islands. Table 1 may give some precision to these ideas. 


1 Sinclair, op. cit. Iv, pp. 101, 102. 

* Delvine Papers (National Library of Scotland), MSS. 1309, f. 241. 

8 Macdonald, op. cit. p. 142. 4 

* As on Tiree—S.C. on Emig., Q. 795. 

° D. Webster's Enumeration (1755); Statistical Account of Scotland (1790-8) ; 
Censur Reports (1801, etc.). 

° Clanranald Papers, ‘Report*by Factor’ (1827). 

7 Delvine Papers, f. 228. 

* J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh, 1836-8), 
Il, 314. 
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Table 1. Growth of population* 
Kelp production 


per head of 
Increase, Increase, population, 
1755-90 1755-1811 1790-1800 
(%) (%) (in tons) 
North Uist 68 102 0°37 
South Uist 56 118 0°32 
Harris 29 81 0-18 
Barra 39 84. or12 
Lewis 30 58 0:09 
Mull 54 81 0:07 
Skye 29 31 0°03 
Total islands 39 63 
Mainland (N.W.) 49 76 


* Population figures taken from Dr Webster’s Enumeration (1755) ; Stat. Acct. (1790-8) ; 
Census Figures (1811). Production figures from Stat. Acct., M1, 1743 V, 252, 374.3 VII, 933 
X, 266, 360; xm, 241, 294, 306, 341; XVI, 196; New Statistical Account, Argyll, 69; Sinclair, 
op. cit. Iv, 84, 95, 96, 102, 104, 107; S.C. on Emig., Q. 326, 434, 456, 912, 1643; Gazetteer 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1806), Kilcalmonell; Argyll, op. cit. p. 11; Reay Papers, ‘Report 
on the Value of the Estate’ (1828); Topographical and Historical Gazetteer of Scotland (Glas- 
gow, 1842), Southend, p. 733. 


III 


Just as the middleman and employer had gathered the profits of the price 
rise so did he feel the first impact of the fall. The kelper did not, at first, 
suffer grievously for, as long as there was any profit at all in continuing 
to produce, he could get work at rates which were not much reduced. 
In the end, it is true, wage-rates fell slightly, but not at all proportionately 
to price, perhaps not even so much as the cost of living (as expressed in 
the all-important price of meal). In South Uist wage-rates were said, by 
1840, to have been reduced from £3. 3s. and £2. 125. 6d. to £2 and 
30s. per ton, but in Harris, in 1851, they still stood at £2. 2s. per ton.? 
Other costs were equally sticky and, in 1840, the total cost of production 
was still at between £3 and £4 per ton. When the price of the product 
fell to £4 and below, then, there was no profit left for the employer. Thus, 
by 1830, production had begun to tail off seriously and, by 1840, kelping 
was only a memory over most of the mainland coast and in many of the 
islands. But production did not always stop completely, even when the 
price fell below the cost of production. 

The detailed local effects depended very much on the place of kelp in 
the economy. On the mainland and in some of the smaller island estates, 
kelp was of comparatively trivial importance.? On these, when price 
fell below cost, the landlord simply stopped production :* for he could still 

1 New Stat. Acct., Inverness, p. 194. 2 M’ Neill Rep., App. A, p. 108. 

3 §.C. on Emig., Q.155; ‘Correspondence relating to the Measures adopted 
for the Relief of the Distress in Scotland (1846-7) ’, p. 293; Topog. and Hist. Gazet- 


leer, P. 755- : 
4 See parish by parish reports in the New Stat. Acct.; S.C. on Emig., Q.. 4. 
5 Vide supra, p. 199. 6 S.C. on Emig., Q.4. 
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hope to obtain his rents from the produce of agriculture. The burden on 
tenant and landlord increased, but the economy was not by any means 
paralysed by the falling industrial incomes for they were not more than 
a small fraction of all money incomes. But on the larger kelp estates, 
those which supported the more industrialized populations of the Long 
Island, any fall in production cut away the supports from the landlord: 
for he lost not only profits but also the rents which were so largely paid 
out of the proceeds of kelp. The people in these islands were not peculiarly 
dependent on imported food'—although they needed that from time to 
time2—but they required the kelp money to pay the rent and to provide 
a reserve against the failure of the crop. ‘It is entirely a kelp estate. . . the 
population is excessive much beyond what the lands can maintain’, 
wrote the factor of the Clanranald Estate in 1823;? and for many years 
this estate had to struggle on, gathering its rents mostly in the form of 
direct labour. In this situation it was worthwhile for the landlord to 
continue production on his estate, even though he himself was making 
a loss as middleman. For he would simply draw all the proceeds, 
including the reward of labour which was nominally debited against him 
as employer, as the rent of his land. Thus, on the main kelp estates, while 
production slowed down, it never stopped altogether. The small tenant— 
employed at wage rates which had proved sticky amid falling, as amid 
rising, prices—did not nominally suffer a great diminution of income 
(although, with the fall in the price of cattle, all this income would be 
ear-marked to meet the rent). When the Clanranald estate came to be 
advertised for sale in 1838, it was said to be producing 1300 tons of kelp5; 
and, about 1840, there were still 1872 persons in South Uist engaged in 
the industry.6 North Uist, where the annual production had apparently 
fallen from 1500 tons in 1810 to 1200 in 184g,’ still had 400 families 
engaged in 1837;° each of these made about £4 and, on this island, kelp 
still brought in as much as did the sale of cattle. Further north, in Lewis — 
and Harris, never so dependent on kelp as the more southerly islands, 
activity, by the fourth decade of the century, was spasmodic and patchy, 
although here and there a comparatively high level of industrial incomes 
was maintained ;” around Loch Roag, for example, in 1850 the twenty-five 
families engaged made about £5 each." But these partial efforts in what 
had once been the geographical core of the kelp industry, were all that 
was left by the middle of the century. 


* See, for example, New Stat. Acct., Inverness, p. 190. 
® Clanranald Papers, ‘Report by Factor’ (1823). 
° Ibid. ‘Report by Factor’ (1823). 
* S.C. on Emig., Q. 155, 2636; M’Neill Rep., App. A, p. 10; New Stat. Acct., 
Inverness, pp. 176, 194. 
® Clanranald Papers, ‘Particulars of Estate’ (1838). 
® New Stat. Acct., Inverness, p. 194. 
; Sehien Papers, ‘Proposals for Improving the Manufacture of Kelp” 
1829). 
8 New Stat. Acct., Inverness, p. 178. 9 New Stat. Acct., loc. cit. 
© New Stat. Acct., Ross, pp. 154, 165. 1 M’Neill Rep., App. A, p. 105. 
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The most serious result of the decline of profits and wages in the kelping 
regions was the loss of elasticity in the economy and the freezing of estate 
administration in a constricted mould of payments in kind. Even where 
the incomes of the kelpers were maintained, it was only under the most 
onerous conditions. The old economy had depended on the peasant 
having a small store of money or realizable stock (cattle) from which he 
could meet the shortfalls in the local grain and potato crop, pay for 
essential raw materials and manufactured goods, and regularly meet the 
rent. In a crisis, the landlord was expected to step in with emergency 
supplies of grain, for which he would be paid over a period of years. 
The margins were never very great, and only a slight decline in income 
was sufficient to destroy the reserve and make the tenant permanently 
indebted to his landlord. The inflation of rents at the time of rising prices, 
and the subsequent fall in cattle prices while rents remained sticky, cut 
into the margins of disposable income. To these difficulties were added the 
fall in kelp, for, even where production was maintained, it was more or 
less as a relief operation which brought the tenant into dependence on 
his landlord for his food as well as land. The system of exchange and 
circulation of money, with the small tenant acting as a free economic 
agent, hardened into a series of barter and relief arrangements. The 
remaining liquid funds, in the hands of the landlord, were used for buying 
essential food while, in return, the landlord received the produce, usually 
kelp, of the tenant, or simply his bodily labour on the estate. No money 
would pass between landlord and tenant and most contacts with the outer 
economic world were conducted through the landlord, who used the 
labour of a large subordinate community which he helped to maintain by 
direct supplies of food. Thus, by 1831, the rental of the Clanranald Estate 
was said to be paid mainly in labour for the manufacture of kelp;? and 
there is evidence from many parts of arrears from which the tenant had 
no hope of escape.® 

The working of the barter system may be glimpsed in Harris.* We find 
there, in the year 1850, a group of crofters (who may, of course, not be 
entirely typical), some of them relatively substantial men and none of 
them with holdings of much less than average size, who were bound by 

‘such conditions. Each tenant had a personal account with the landlord 
in which the payments for the manufacture of kelp were offset against the 
sums due for current rent and arrears. Apparently, no cash was changing 
hands at all; all arrangements, the exchange of meal and kelp, as well as 
the payments for land, were offset in a single account. The transactions 
of the year simply resulted in the fluctuation of the nominal arrears of 
rent. Tenant and landlord exchanged land and meal on the one hand, 
for kelp and, sometimes, labour services on the other; and, after the 


1 §.C. on Emig., Q. 2659, 2661; Rep. on Distress (1837), p. 1; M’Neill Rep., 
App. A, p. 112; Clanranald Papers, ‘Report by Factor’ (1823). 

2 Clanranald Papers, ‘Report on Estate’ (1831). 

3 M’ Neill Rep., App. A, pp. 117-18, 127; S.C. on Emig., Q. 795. 

4 M’Neill Rep., App. A, p. 108. 
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transactions, the balance of indebtedness lay against the tenant. Thus to 
take the account of one tenant: 


Dr. 1850 tO ae er 2 Liha male 
To balance due 32 0 11¢ By 2 tons g cwt. cutware 
Rent of lot 21 in tee kelp at 425. per ton 5 2 5% 
Dues of do. ital aS, By balance due 35 17 9 
Lar-o oF 41° Owes 


We do not know how general such arrangements were. The tenants on 
the estates of the mainland were probably never bound in the same way,* 
although arrears were common on most estates.2 On the Long Island, 
however, there is evidence from quite early in the century, that a great 
proportion of the population was holding its land by direct services of 
labour, and that the money that continued to be made from kelp never 
passed into the tenant’s hands at all. Fortunately the food situation, 
before the famines of the forties, was not normally very bad; the estates 
could continue on the basis of direct services for land worked for the 
subsistence of the tenant, and a small trickle of income still reached the 
tenant by sale of cattle (although on occasion the landlord might attempt 
to grab control even of this). But when the famine of 1846 hit the islands, 
they were helpless—the landlords exhausted by years of inadequate pay- 
ment of rent, the tenants with no reserves at all. To this situation kelp 
had contributed; but there were many other forces making towards 
disaster, even in the heart of the kelping regions. 

For the landlords, the collapse of the profits of kelp was merely one of 
a number of factors which were eroding the economic footing of the High- 
land aristocracy. From the middle of the eighteenth century, the rise in 
rents had been more than outmatched by more ostentatious standards of 
expenditure and by a deeper immersion in the money economy of the 
south. Some of the estates, then, never entirely shifted the crippling load 
of heritable debts, even in the favourable environment of rising agricultural 
prices.4 Some of them were helped towards solvency by the sudden rise 
of kelp profits. But most of the profits were squandered, and, when they 
disappeared, they left the kelp estates in the same precarious state as at 
the beginning of the boom.’ From then on, the disastrous fall in money 
income and the recurring problem of maintaining, on a faltering rental, 


_ 1} In Lord Macdonald’s estate on Skye all ranks paid their rents in cash, and 
in Gruinard the rents were paid with the money drawn as wages. Where sub- 
stantial amounts were brought back from the east coast fishing, rents would be 


paid out of this; the east coast fishing was possibly the greatest single source of 
money income. 


: M’'Neill Rep., pp. XxI-xxv1; S.C. on Emig., Q. 110, 519, 826, 1031. 
a Neill Rep., App. A, p. 108; S.C. on Emig., Q. 2326, 2405; Macculloch, 
op. cit. I, 121. 


* See experience of Clanranald, Dunvegan, Macdonald, Seaforth, Reay and 
MacNeill estates. 


° For example, Clanranald Papers, ‘Report on Affairs’ (1831). 
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a tenantry which had outrun the yield of the land, slowly submerged many 
of the greater properties. Ultimately, many of them passed into other 
hands. Even for these estates, then, the episode of the rising profits was 
only an intermission in a long process of decomposition; the most per- 
manent legacy of the kelp boom was the burden of a tenantry unable, even 
in a normal year, to pay the rent, and, in an abnormal, requiring the 
charitable aids that were expected of the patriarchal landlord. But even 
that was a problem by which all Highland properties were beset. In the 
period of decline, then, the kelp estates were not unique; but they had 
to meet problems that were intensified by the agrarian repercussions of 
industrial expansion, and it is perhaps no accident that the whole of the 
Long Island, the inner ring of the kelp industry, had changed hands by 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Thus, to take one case, the Clan- 
ranald Estate, after years of deficits and mounting debts, seemed to be 
paying its way, although only just, when kelp profits were at their peak.! 
The sudden decline in profits wiped out the momentary glimpse of 
solvency. Income from land and kelp in 1811 was £16,043. 155. 1d.; by 
1812 it had dropped to £8,898. 19s. 3d., not enough to pay the minimum 
fixed expenses, interest on debts, annuities, and the allowance to Reginald 
George, then a minor at Eton.” This was but the beginning of the fall and 
the affairs of the estate sank beneath the tide of increasing debts, high 
expenditure, irregular payment of rents, and the demands of the tenants 
for subsistence. So it happened on many of the other properties as they 
passed, one by one, to a new group of landlords, with greater resources, 
who had now to try to solve some of the problems that had defeated their 
predecessors. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor 


1 Clanranald Papers, ‘General View of Estate’ (1811 and 181). 
2 Ibid. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


THE SETTLEMENT OF PROTESTANT 
REFUGEES IN MAIDSTONE DURING 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By VALERIE MORANT 


Netherlands—then part of the vast empire of Philip II of Spain—had 

become one of the most prosperous areas of Europe. There were, how- 
ever, various causes of friction between the trading civilian population of the 
Netherlands and their military Spanish overlords. One of these was the heavy 
taxation imposed by Philip to help to meet the recurrent financial crises within 
his Empire. Another was tension over the religious question, since Philip was 
eager to stamp out heresy in his dominions. 

Protestantism had come early to the Netherlands and already in 1550 
Philip II’s father, the Emperor Charles V, was legislating against it in numerous 
edicts. [The impoverished and discontented nobles, amohg them such men as 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, the Count of Egmont and the Count of 
Horn, took their stand for toleration.] Tension was brought to a head in 1559 
when the government devised a plan for re-organizing the bishoprics in the 
Netherlands. The nobles opposed this step, partly from economic reasons and 
partly through fear that it would increase the power of the Inquisition; and 
they demanded the mitigation of measures for the persecution of heresy. In 
October 1565, Philip replied with his order that all edicts and other measures 
against heretics were to be enforced. As a result, large numbers of protestant 
Netherlanders fled from their homes to seek refuge and religious toleration in 
England and the German states. 


Bs the middle of the sixteenth century, the seventeen provinces of the 


THE SETTLEMENT 


In England, the refugees found temporary asylum in the ports through which 
they entered; principally in London, Southampton, Colchester and the Cinque 
ports.? Most of them were craftsmen specializing, together with their families, 
in such crafts as spinning, weaving, finishing and dyeing of linen, silk and light 
woollen cloths, in leather and paper manufactures, and in the making of tiles, 
bricks, armour and gunpowder. In all these products the Netherlands had 
previously far surpassed England; and Lord Burghley, the Queen’s Secretary 
of State, was not slow to realize the immense gain to England which would 
result from the immigration of the refugee craftsmen. Nor was he alone in this 
realization. Many other English statesmen, as well as some of the merchants 
and gentry, saw clearly that the foundation of new industries and the intro- 
duction of improved methods in old-established ones must attract wealth and 
trade into the country. 

+ R. T. Davies, The Golden Century of Spain (London, 1937), pp. 1 52-64. 

2 J. S. Burn, The History of the French, Walloon, Dutch and other Protestant Refugees settled in England, 
etc. (London, 1846). 
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; Among the ordinary people, on the other hand, there was resentment and 
jealousy, as has always been the case in such circumstances. They saw the 
N etherlanders as foreign interlopers, rivalling the native English craftsmen and 
competing with them for a livelihood. Even in 1634, over seventy years after 
the first wave of immigrants had settled in England, Jan Buteel, a descendant 
of one of the Dutch settlers in Kent, could write that the prejudice against 
foreigners in England was like that against Israel in Egypt. 
__ Soon after the arrival of the Flemish and Walloon refugees, arrangements 
were made for their permanent settlement. Corporate boroughs petitioned the 
Queen for permission to admit a stated number of family groups of the aliens. 
As a result of such petitions, permanent settlements of Netherlanders were made 
in Norwich, Colchester, Southampton, Canterbury, Maidstone and the Cinque 
Ports, notably in Sandwich.? The history of the alien settlement in Maidstone 
may be described as an example. 

In June 1567, the ‘Mayor, Juratts and Cominaltie’ of Maidstone petitioned 
the Queen for a licence by letters patent ‘for the receipte and placynge within 
the same Towne of the nomber of 3 score families of the straungers peregrines 
and artificers of the severall faculties and misteries hereunder mentioned’. The 
list of crafts appended was as follows: ‘Makers of Saies [serges], Mockadoes 
[mock velvet], Grograyne Chamletts [coarse-weave cloths], Russells [a kind 
of satin], Weavers of Diapers [patterned linen cloths], Damaske and Lynnon 
cloths, Sackcloths, Stamett [a type of woollen cloth], Baies [a light, fine, woollen 

cloth], Frisadoes [a fine material of which little is known], Flaunders woollen 
clothe, Tykes for fetherbeddes, Arras and Tapisary, Spanishe lether, Flaunders 
potts, Pavinge tyles and bricks, Brasiers, White and brown paper, Corseletts 
and hedde peces and all kyndes of armour and gonne poudre And many other 
artes and sciences which are not there knowen beinge both necessary and 
proffitable for the comon wealthe.”? 

On 21 June 1567, Lord Burghley replied, signifying his commendation of the 
petition and asking for a document to be drawn up in the form of the Letters 
Patent previously granted to Sandwich. On 21 July following, Nicholas 
Barham (one of Maidstone’s first two M.P.’s) and Thomas Wotton sent the 
necessary document to Burghley with a request that he would ‘forwarde thende 
thereof to her Majesty’. It was arranged that the bearer of the letter and the 
most important among the aliens wishing to settle in Maidstone were to 
remain in London to await the granting of the Letters Patent.* 

In the following November the Letters Patent were duly issued. They declared 
that the petition was approved ‘for divers especiall considerations as well for 
the helpe, repair and amendment of our towne of Maidston in our County of 
Kent, by placing in the same men of knowledge in sondrye handycrafts as also 
for the relief and convenient placing of certaine Duchemen aliens nowe 
residing within our Citie of London and ells where, within our realme of 
England, being very skilfull in divers Arts, occupacions, handycrafts and 
faculties which may tende to the commoditie of our Realme...’.> Among the 
‘especiall considerations’ mentioned was probably the known anti-Catholic 
attitude of the inhabitants of Maidstone, which had led them to petition Mary 


_ 1 Jan Bulteel, A Relation of the Troubles of the 3 forraigne churches in Kent (London, 1645). 
2 Burn, op. cit. 
3 State Papers, Domestic Series of Queen Elizabeth, xtm, no. 19 (9 Eliz. June 1567). 
4 Ibid. no. 28 (9 Eliz. a1 July 1567). 
5 Patent Roll, 9 Eliz. part 4, no. 1033, 4 November 1567. 
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Tudor on her accession to retain the Protestant religion as established by her 
predecessors, and later to follow Sir Thomas Wyatt in his rebellion against 
Mary’s proposed marriage to Philip II of Spain, as a result of which the town 
was deprived of all municipal and Parliamentary privileges for the remainder 
of Mary’s reign.t Hence Maidstone was a very suitable reception area for 
refugees from the religious intolerance of Philip. 

Several conditions were imposed on the town regarding the way in which the 
settlement was to be carried out. The maximum number of settlers was to be 
thirty households, each household not to exceed twelve persons, inclusive of 
servants. The municipal authorities were given the power to ‘demise, grant or 
let to ferme for a term of 21 years or under,...any of the said messuages, 
dwelling houses, tenements or shops with the said towne’ to the refugees, and 
the ‘Duchen Aliens’ in return agreed to engage only in such crafts as were 
listed in the petition and to sell their manufactures wholesale and not retail. 
It was also stipulated that the aliens were to be given freedom of worship. 

Part, at least, of the thirty households licensed had arrived in Maidstone by 
1568, since the first Burghmote Book of Maidstone refers to the alien settlers and © 
their manufactures in December of that year. 

The places of birth of only a few of the Flemings have been recorded. The 
Letters Patent named one of the chief settlers as Michael of Orly,? and docu- 
ments derived from the Prerogative Court of Canterbury give Nevelle in Flanders, 
Drynse or Deynse in Flanders, and Ghent as the towns of origin of others of the 
aliens. Judging by this, most of them would appear to have come from present- 
day Belgium.* 

By 1585 there were 115 Dutch adults in the town, living in forty-three family 
groups. They formed a separate community within Maidstone, living in the 
‘borough’ or ward of Wyke,° around the old thirteenth-century chapel of 
St Faith, which was granted to them as a special place of worship in 1572.8 


THE ALIENS’ MANUFACTURES IN MAIDSTONE 


Most of the refugees were makers of fine woollen and silk cloths. The first 
Burghmote Book writes of ‘sackcloth, bayes and grogreyns’ being sold retail 
on fair days in 1568, and of ‘grogreyn, mockadoes, sackcloth, woollen cloths... 
made and wrought in Maidstone by the Duche people’ in 1569.’ These fine 
fabrics became known as the ‘New Draperies’ because they were then manu- 
factured for the first time in England. In 1569 the Corporation of Maidstone 
ordered that the cloths made by the aliens must be stamped and sealed after 
examination by two officials, one of whom was to be English and the other 
‘a stranger borne’. 

The refugees themselves took great pains to ensure the quality of their 
products. The Dutch weavers who settled at Sandwich appointed from among 
them twelve men ‘of the discreetest and best skill’ to view the bays and other 
stuffs brought for inspection, and to affix various seals, indicating the place of . 


* J. M. Russell, The History of Maidstone (Maidstone, 1881). 

* K.S. Martin, The Records of Maidstone (Maidstone, 1926). 

® Patent Roll, g Eliz. part 4, no. 1033, 4 November 1567. 

* Index of Wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 9 vols. The Index Library; 
Abstracts of Probate Acts in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1902 Year Book of Probates 
(London, 1893-1942). 

5 Martin, op. cit. ; 

° W. B. Gilbert, The Acts of the Corpus Christi Fraternity etc. (Maidstone, 1865). 

" Jan Bulteel, A Relation of the Troubles of the 3 forraigne churches in Kent (London, 1645). 
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manufacture and the quality and size of the cloth. A similar practice soon came 
into use at Maidstone and Canterbury. 

As one of the conditions of their right to settle in England, the alien craftsmen 
had to teach their craft to English apprentices as well as to their own children,? 
and they also employed many paupers in unskilled tasks such as the spinning of 
flax in preparation for the making of linen thread or cloth.? Most of the settlers 
were themselves poor people. In 1585, the foreign community in the borough 
of Wyke were assessed for payment of a subsidy, and out of a total of 11 5 adults 
only five were sufficiently wealthy to be rated for payment according to their 
goods, while the remainder paid a fixed sum per person. 

But there is no doubt that the Dutch textile workers conduced greatly to the 
prosperity of Maidstone both directly and indirectly. In 1569 the Corporation 
ordered the alien cloth makers to pay fees in return for the examination and 
sealing of their cloths, the rates to be 1 penny for a piece of sackcloth, 4 pence 
for broad woollen cloth, 4 pence for a double piece of ‘grogreyn’, and 4 pence 
for bayes.* Moreover, by employing orphan children and paupers, who were 
chargeable on the parish, they relieved the people of Maidstone of the necessity 
of paying for their upkeep. 

___ In 1623 the government gave a ‘charter’ to the three foreign churches of 

Kent, namely the Dutch Churches of Maidstone and Sandwich and the 
Walloon Church of Canterbury, stating that their congregations ‘most pain- 
fully and industriously labour in their severall vocations so as none of them are 
chargeable or any wayes burdensome to the English, but rather very helpfull 
to the poorer sort, by setting them to spinning and other works, whereby they 
are much relieved and Kept from idlenesse’.» Moreover, the industry and 
example of the ‘gentle and profitable strangers’ in themselves made the alien 
communities an asset to the towns in which they settled.® 

Early in the seventeenth century, the manufacture of the ‘New Draperies’ 
in Maidstone largely passed out of the hands of the Dutch Community. In 
1605 the Corporation repealed their decree of 1569 which had ordered the 
examination and sealing of cloths made by the Dutch settlers, stating that the 
textile trade had almost ceased to be carried on by the strangers, having been 
‘learned and taken from them by the Kinges borne subjects inhabitinge within 
the saide towne’. As a result of this change, a new system of inspection of cloths 
was set up, and payment for sealing reduced to 2 pence per cloth,’ but the 
manufacture of the ‘New Draperies’ did not continue long in Maidstone after 
this. In 1605 ‘grogreyn, mockadoes, sackcloth and woollen cloth’ were still 
being produced in the town, and in addition linsey woolsey, diaper and fustian, 
a coarse twilled linen cloth, were also being made.’ But linen and silk-weaving 
appear to have died out entirely by 1620;8 at which date the remainder of the 
Dutch community was largely concentrated on the manufacture of linen thread.® 

This disappearance of cloth weavers and finishers from the alien community 
of Maidstone was probably not unconnected with the great emigration of some 
2000 Kentish cloth-workers to the Palatinate, which occurred in 1616, owing 


1 Historical MSS. Commission Report, MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield (London), 
PP- 573-5- 

2 Bulteel, op. cit. 

8 Bulteel, op. cit.; State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles II, xovu, Ent. Book 18, p. 44. S.P. 29/97, 
no. 51, ‘Petition of the Threadmakers of Maidstone’. 

4 Martin, op. cit. 

5 J. Cave-Browne, The Marriage Register of All Saints, Maidstone, 1542-1750 (1901). 

6 Gilbert, op. cit. 7 Martin, op. cit. 8 Cave-Browne, op. cit. 

9 W. Durrant Cooper, List of Foreigners in England (Publ. Camden Society, 1862). 
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to the bad effect on trade of the restrictive measures of the Stuarts. In 1622, 
when the Mayor and Recorder of Maidstone submitted a list to the government 
of ‘strangers borne and theire children as use handycrafts within this towne’, 
it included only twenty-three people, of whom seventeen were thread-makers 
and none was making any other form of textiles.!_ It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that over fifty years had passed since the settlement, and there must have 
been a number of grandchildren of the original settlers, who were included in 
the Dutch community but excluded by the terms of this list. But, even so, just 
before their dispersal in 1634, the congregation of St Faith’s Church consisted 
of only fifty people ‘men, women and children, men-servants and maid- 
servants, both strangers and native borne.. .’.” ; . 

During the seventeenth century, thread-making was of great importance in 
the economic life of Maidstone, and most of the skilled thread-makers were of 
Dutch origin, although many English people were also employed in the 
manufacture, particularly in the early stages of the work. But it was mainly | 
owing to the skill and efforts of the aliens that Maidstone obtained and held the 
English monopoly of thread-making until about 1680, when a rival industry 
was set up in the West Country. 


THE DISPERSAL OF THE SETTLEMENT 


The final dispersal of the alien communities in England was brought about by 
Archbishop Laud’s Act of Uniformity. This Act, which came into force on 
1 July, 1634, in spite of many appeals and protests, ordered all English-born 
aliens to worship according to the usages of the Church of England. Rather 
than conform with the Act many of the descendants of the Dutch settlers left 
England and, as a result, further serious damage was done to the economic life 
of south and east England, already in a bad state owing to the economic 
depression which had set in about 1620. 

In 1640 the people of Kent presented a petition against Episcopacy, in which 
they complained that the Act had seriously affected their trade. ‘Multitudes, 
both clothiers, merchants, and others, being deprived of their Ministers, and 
overburdened with their pressures, have departed the Kingdom, to Holland 
and other parts, and have drawn with them a great part of the manufacture of 
cloth and trading, out of the land, into the places where they reside; whereby 
Wool (the great Staple of the Kingdom) is become of small value, and vends 
not—trading is decayed, many poor people want work, seamen less employed 
and the whole land much impoverished, to the great dishonour of the Kingdom, 
and blemish to the government thereof.’* 

In this way, the alien communities were broken up by a form of religious 
intolerance similar to—although less severe than—that which had driven them 
to England in the preceding century. 

Those aliens who remained in England, after the dispersal of their religious 
congregations, remained as individuals only, and were soon absorbed into the 
local populace, so that 200 years after the settlement, the only traces of the 
aliens left in Maidstone were a few Dutch surnames among the townsfolk, and 
the survival of the name ‘Dutch work’ for the thread manufacture.* 


London 


* W. Durrant Cooper, List of Foreigners in England (Publ. Camden Society, 1862). 
* Bulteel, op. cit. 
* Camden Society, Proceedings principally in...Kent in 1640, ‘The Kent Petition against 
Episcopacy’ (London, 1862). 
4 Russell, op. cit. ‘ 


AN EYE-WITNESS’S ACCOUNT OF A 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENCLOSURE 


By W. H. HOSFORD 


Lincolnshire)? a remarkable document in seventeenth-century handwriting 

came to light. This proved to be an account of the enclosure of the parish 
in the 1650’s, written by the then rector, the Rev. Ralph Tunstall. So full an 
account of such an early enclosure, written by one who was both an eye- 
Witness and a participant, must be unique, or nearly so, and the story, inciden- 
tally, gives a human-interest picture of life in a Lincolnshire parish 300 years 
ago. 

The enclosure has a number of unusual features. For instance, it was a very 
early example of the kind of enclosure more typical of the eighteenth century— 
it was not an enclosure for sheep-farming—and many of the features of the 
procedure of the later parliamentary enclosures are shown to go back at least 
to the 1650’s. The larger farmers were the promoters of the scheme—the lord 
of the manor was at first, and for a long time, opposed to it. The narrative 
reveals the strength of the moral and religious feeling against enclosure and a 
superstitious belief in ill-luck attending landowners who enclosed their commons. 
Above all, the story provides a striking example of the dangers of enclosure by 
agreement without parliamentary confirmation. 

The following summary is based mainly on the original narrative but partly 
on other sources of information that the writer has been able to trace. Unless 
otherwise stated, the information is derived from the narrative. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the manor of Caythorpe was owned 
by the Earl of Suffolk but let on a long lease to Sir Edward Hussey. Possibly 
as a result of the cost of the erection and maintenance of ‘that noble pallace’ 
at Audley End, the earl was in financial difficulties and offered to sell all the 
land he owned in the manor. Sir Edward refused to buy any,? but most of the , 
farmers of the village bought their own holdings—and the Husseys were left 
only with the land in their own occupation. By 1650, therefore, we find Cay- 
thorpe in the exceptional situation of a village mainly owned by small, or fairly 
small, freeholders. 

The ‘principall Freeholders’ (i.e. the larger farmers) now began agitating 
to have the parish of Caythorpe enclosed, ‘being weary of the drudgery & 
charge, & much other uneasiness of the way of husbandry by tillage; & cheifly 
by a prospect of improving their estates’. They pressed for an enclosure with 
the utmost determination, and in spite of the opposition of the smaller farmers 
and cottagers, who believed that an enclosure would result in great damage to 
them—although their farms and cottages might be much improved in value 
‘yet it was not that alone by which they maintained ther famelys, but ther 


EE the course of a search of the parish chest at Caythorpe (Kesteven, 


1 Made by the Rector of Caythorpe (the Rev. A. J. Ison) and the present writer, for docu- 
ments that would illustrate the lectures in connexion with an adult education class held in the 
village under the auspices of the University of Nottingham, Department of Adult Education. 

2 He had been fined £8750 for his part in the Civil War, and the family were pressed for 
money. 
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labour, through much imployment, which uppon inclosure must fall; & ther 
livlihood together. But they had neither purses nor stomack to make a vigorous 
opposition against those who were every way better furnished to carry on ther 
designe; & therefore sate still, & submitted.’ 

It was necessary for the promoters of the enclosure to obtain the consent of 
the lord of the manor; this was now a Mr Edward Hussey, a younger son of 
Sir Edward—who had died in 1648. Mr Hussey was opposed to the enclosure 
and, in spite of continued pressure, refused to agree to it—mainly because he 
would derive little benefit from it, having no common rights. The larger farmers 
were so determined to secure enclosure, however, that they took advice and in 
order to embarrass Hussey they started a legal action about a disputed sheep- 
walk, ‘whereupon the Lawyers, forseeing that it might be made a peice of work 
which might turne to ther account, ther being a purse on ye one part and stomack 
on ye other, they thought it adviseable not to make an end at one Tryall, and 
they found an occasion of a nonsute which could beget some more work for 
them, not omitting to encourage both partys to go on’. The promoters of the 
enclosure soon found the legal expenses very heavy, and they endeavoured to 
make the whole village contribute to the cost. The smaller farmers and labourers 
naturally objected, but they were forced to pay because the promoters appointed 
spies to watch for the least trespass on the part of any of the dissenters and 
threatened that every such trespass would be followed by a legal action, which 
would be more expensive than the contribution—‘so by this means all were 
brought in’. 

All this led to great confusion in the village, and the matter was the common 
talk of the county, but eventually Edward Hussey, who was then about 28 
years of age, was persuaded by his mother and by a Mr Knight, a trustee of 
the estate, to agree to an enclosure—on the ground that although the ‘improv- 
ment would not be very great as is usyall in other Ldships; yet it would be an 
improvment’. In the course of this discussion it transpired that Hussey’s 
reluctance was in part due to a belief that it was very unlucky for lords to 
enclose—‘I am possest with a strong conceit that after all is finished I shall not 
live long to enjoy it’, and he proceeded to mention several landowners who had 
enclosed their commons and had died soon after. However, he was laughed out 
of this ‘superstitious conceit (as they cald. it)’ and the enclosure went forward. 
Commissioners were chosen—some representing the lord of the manor and some 
the other freeholders—surveyors were appointed and articles drawn up and 
agreed to. Mr Hussey ‘was ready to purchase all the land in ye parish that any 
were ready to sell and gave the highest prices. . .for he was minded to sell any 
lands he had elsewhere & to lay out ye money in this parish together where he 
meant to erect a famely’. Misfortune however, dogged the work of enclosure: 
a Mr Colson, who had been Hussey’s principal advisor in the matter, died 
suddenly; then one of the commissioners died suddenly; next another com- 
missioner fell ill and ‘being afrighted by the fate of ye 2 former, writ to Mr 
Hussey to excuse him from acting, & he recovered’. 

The remaining commissioners continued with the work, the land was 
surveyed and re-divided, and the fréeholders proceeded to dig out their ditches 
and plant their quicksets, when a ‘prodigious accident unforseen and unsus- 
pected happened to embarrass ther designes’. ‘Forasmuch’ (continues the 
reverend narrator) ‘as they never consulted with God, nor his most Holy laws 
of equity and justice, but trusted to ther own wisdome & ye counsell of the 
lawyers, ye Ld. gave them an instance of his power and displeasure; laying such 
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a block in ther way as not only threw it into great confusion but also cost them 
deare to remove it.’ This unforeseen accident was the death, after an illness of 
eight days, of Edward Hussey—‘as he prophetically had prognosticated’. He 
was succeeded as lord of the manor by his brother Charles (afterwards Sir 
Charles, and a Knight of the Shire for Lincolnshire), but there was some delay 
over proving the will. When this matter was cleared up it was found that all the 
transfers of land in connexion with the enclosure had been legally completed 
except a piece belonging to a Captain Thorold and two oxgangs belonging to 
a Richard Seymor. Edward Hussey had agreed to buy Seymor’s land at its 
post-enclosure value, but Charles Hussey refused to pay more than the much 
lower pre-enclosure price. Captain Thorold now stepped in and bought 
Seymor’s land and he was a man who ‘knew how to make his owne terms for 
his land or break the Inclosure’. He put his plough into Seymor’s land, 
ploughing through hedges and ditches, and he put his cattle into the enclosed 
fields that occupied the site of what would have been the fallow field. The 
freeholders complained to Mr Hussey, but his answer was that ‘he was well 
content that ye Inclosure should be throwne in, & if the estate had fallen to 
him before it was begun it should never have been as long as he should live, yet 
seeing it was gone so far, he would not oppose it, nevertheless he could not be 
concerned, nor be at any charge to defend it; but leave it wholly to themselves 
to deale with Mr Thorold as the counsell should advise’. The freeholders now 
brought an action against Captain Thorold, but they failed, and eventually, 
after prolonged negotiations, they appear to have paid Thorold some £300 
more for the land than it was worth. This amount was raised by a tax on the 
land of the village, each freeholder (except the lord of the manor) paying in 
proportion to the amount of land held. 

According to the narrative their troubles and obstructions were now at an 
end ‘and this is the present state of Caythorpe and Freiston since the enclosure 
concluded An.Do. 1658’. The writer is not quite correct in his date, for in 1664 
the enclosure agreements had not yet been confirmed by a Decree in Chancery, 
as was usual in such cases. On 26 May of that year certain of the freeholders 
of Caythorpe presented a bill of complaint in the Court of Chancery against Sir 
Charles Hussey, the Rev. Ralph Tunstall and other freeholders, in which they 
set forth the main features of the enclosure agreement of ‘about the year 1657’ 
in some detail. They asserted that, although this was done by the free and 
voluntary approbation and consent of all parties concerned, and although the 
complainants had accepted the lands allotted to them and had hedged and ditched 
and fenced them, yet the defendants denied the said agreement and inclosure 
and refused to accept the several plots so allotted to them respectively and had 
endeavoured to overthrow the agreement and inclosure, ‘whereunto the 
Defendant Sir Charles Hussey by answear saith that he doth not apprehend that 
the said Inclosure would have beene any advantage to the said Edward Hussey 
or wilbe to him the said Defendant...but in regard that he doth conceive it 
will be a great advantage and improvement to the rest of the Defendants and 
other the Freeholders Plaintiffs he is contented and doth agree to the same’. 
The agreement was finally confirmed by a Decree in Chancery, 27 June 
1664.1 

Rie this was not quite the last stage of the enclosure. The parish of Cay- 
thorpe, which includes the hamlet of Frieston, is a long and narrow oblong; 


1 Sir Charles had intended to ‘have all things establist by an Act of Parliament’ but he died 
(December 1664) before this could be done. 
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the western portion consists of heavy clay—the Low Fields; to the east of the 
village is the steep escarpment locally known as the ‘Cliff’; at the top of the 
cliff was the heathland—a part of Lincoln Heath, in those days a wild and 
uncultivated stretch of rough pasturage extending for many miles. A short 
distance from the edge of the Cliff was an ancient trackway known as Potter- 
gate and the eastern boundary of the parish was formed by the old Roman road 
Ermine Street—locally known as the High Dyke. At the enclosure there were 
special provisions concerning the heathland between Pottergate and High 
Dyke. The northern part of this area had been bought by Edward Hussey, but 
the southern part had been allocated to a number of smaller freeholders. The 
provisions relating to the southern part are as follows: 


And that all the other groundes allotted and assigned to the severall other 
Freeholders vppon the said Heath between Pottergate and the High Dike or 
Streete Banke be eaten and depastured with sheepe onely by the Freeholders 
whoe are owners of Plottes or Lande there. And that there be allowed the 
proporcion of Foure & Twenty Sheepe to every Twenty Acres and that noe 
Sheepe or other Stock be putt on or kept there betweene Martinmas & our 
Lady day. And that the aforesaid be not encreased nor altered nor any ground 
betweene Pottergate & the High Dike be plowed or. . . ? vpp without the consent 
of the Major part of the Owners of the said Grounds there and that all the said 
grounds vppon the Heath allotted to the freeholders aforesaid betweene the 
(High Dike) and Pottergate be vsed & held in severalty & vncomonable by the 
severall & respective Owners to whom the same should be allotted. ...And that 
the Gorse and Bracken groweing or being vppon the said Heath shall from time 
to time be for the vse & benefitt of the person or persons their heires & assignes 
onely vppon whose groundes plottes or allotmentes the same shall att any 
time growe or be free from any blayme of Common by any other person 
there. 


In 1761 this southern part of the heathland between Pottergate and the High 
Dyke was divided into fifty plots, amounting in all to 547 acres, and owned by 
fifteen persons. By an agreement of 3 November of that year this land was re- 
divided into fifteen plots and all restrictions were abolished. 

What were the results of the enclosure? The reference to the anticipated 
decline in employment shows that the smaller farmers and cottagers assumed that 
the purpose of the intended enclosure was sheep farming—the conversion of 
arable into pasture. This was the predominant type of enclosure in the earlier 
part of the century and it usually involved the demolition of houses, and even 
of whole villages. The Hearth Tax returns for 1665-6 have survived and show 
that nothing of the sort happend at Caythorpe, there being fifty-nine houses in 
the parish some eight years after the re-distribution of the holdings\—about the 
same as the total number of homesteads, houses and cottages mentioned in the 
key to the enclosure map. 

The enclosure did not destroy the small freeholders in Caythorpe; as a result 
of the sale of Lord Suffolk’s lands they must have been more numerous there 
than in most places. A survey made in 1603,” after naming thirty-six tenants of 
the Earl of Suffolk in Caythorpe and Frieston, and also a number of tenants 
in several other villages, states ‘Item there is verie little Freeholde grounde in 
none of theis Townes’. After the enclosure of 1657 there were fifty-five free- 


1 Information kindly supplied by Miss F. E. Thurlby, of the Foster Library, Lincoln. 
2 Now in the Essex County Record Office. 
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holders owning not less than one acre in the parish—thirty-five at least were 
resident there—and their occupations were as follows: 


Gentlemen 2 


Baronets, knights 2 

Blacksmith I Labourers 4 
Carpenter I Mason I 
Chandler I Tailor I 
Clergymen 2 Weaver I 
Felmonger I Yeomen 29 


Others (infants, occupation not recorded) 9 


A comparison of the list of freeholders given in the Chancery documents of 
1664 with the Hearth Tax returns of 1665-61 proves that at that period about 
68% of the householders of the parish owned some land. A contemporary 
document in the estate office at Prestwold? shows that in some year between 1713 
and 1716 (inclusive) there were forty-seven freeholders in Caythorpe parish 
possessing more than one acre, and a tithe assessment of 1846 proves that in that 
year there were still forty-six. It seems very possible, therefore, that the land of 
Caythorpe was divided among more freeholders in 1846 than in 1603! 

Although the small freeholders continued to flourish it is probable that the 
enclosure was injurious to the poorer people of the parish. If any of them had 
cows they had already lost the use of certain common grounds that were sold 
by the Earl of Suffolk (perhaps illegally) before the enclosure was even mooted. 
With the enclosure of the heathland they lost not only the remaining common 
pasturage but also the free fuel that had been available to them. It is unfor- 
tunate that no more definite information is available concerning the effect of 
the enclosure on the wage-earning population of the village. 

The male line of the Caythorpe Husseys died out in 1730, when the manor 
passed to the Pochins, and later (1804) to the Packes. On the death of Sir 
Edward Hussey Packe in 1946 all the family property in Caythorpe (amounting 
to 2200 acres) was sold. A farm institute connected with the Kesteven County 
Council occupies much of the land in the south heath that was governed by 
special provisions at the time of the original enclosure. As for Caythorpe Hall 
from which Sir Charles Hussey used to ride forth as a knight of the shire for 
Lincolnshire, this was re-built in 1823-4 and in 1947 was bought by a timber 
merchant for the sake of the trees in the park. The house and grounds have 
since been re-sold to a former Labour parliamentary candidate who runs the 
estate as a farm with TT cattle, pedigree pigs and thousands of head of poultry. 
‘Other days, other ways’, indeed! 


University of Nottingham 


1 Now in the Essex County Record Office. 
* Kindly lent to the writer by the Hon. Lady Packe. 


LONDON SCRIVENERS AND THE ESTATE 
MARKET IN THE LATER SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By D. C. COLEMAN 


HE doings of Tudor and Stuart scriveners were registered by contem- 

poraries with noticeable disapproval. In addition to exercising their purely 

clerical art they frequently acted as legal and financial intermediaries, 
and thus came under fire from current opinion on middlemen. From this 
uncomfortable position they have found their way into the historians’ pages and 
emerged as pioneers of banking and stock-broking. Prof. Tawney has shown how 
the booming land market of Elizabethan England, with the consequent increase 
in the business of drawing up bonds and arranging mortgages, provided much 
profitable labour for the scrivener.1 It seems clear, too, that many of the 
profession turned from the legal work which would to-day be described as con- 
veyancing toa type of financial business which contemporaries called ‘scrivening’, 
those engaged being sometimes distinguished as ‘money-scriveners’.2 As is 
usual when specialized functions are gradually appearing, early practitioners 
covered a wide field. By 1624 scriveners were described in an Act of Parliament 
as persons who ‘received other men’s monies or estates into their trust or 
custody’.? It has been suggested that attorneys and notaries were admitted to 
the Company of Scriveners—incorporated in 1617—and in this way the 
Company contrived to preserve its monopoly of the conveyancing work which 
could apparently lead to a hybrid of functions. According to the needs of 
clients, they advanced money for marriage settlements or acted as financial 
‘contact-men’. Inevitably they figured as ‘extortioners’ and ‘chargers of 
excessive usury’.®© Dekker, in the 1630’s could write of “gull-gropers’ and 
‘money-mongers’,® and a century later Defoe was warning his English trades- 
man against the wiles of the ‘Procurer or Scrivener or Banker’ and noting that 
the ‘customary encroachments of Usurers, Money-Lenders, Scriveners etc... . 
have been the scandal of the times’.” 

It is obviously difficult to draw the distinction in the work of early financial 
middlemen between banking and broking. Evidence to suggest that the 
scrivener figured amongst early bankers includes, for instance, Dudley North’s 
observation that ‘the Merchants and Gentlemen. ..keep their Money for the 
most part with Goldsmiths and Scriveners, and they, instead of having Ten 


1 Thomas Wilson, A Discourse upon Usury, 1572, edited, with an Introduction, by R. H. Tawney 
(London, 1925), pp. 36-7, 96, ror. 

2 R. D. Richards, Early History of English Banking (London, 1929), pp. 16-17. H. C. Gutteridge, 
‘The origins and historical development of the profession of notaries public’ in Cambridge Legal 
Essays (1926), p. 128. 

3 91 Jac. I, c. 19 (quoted Gutteridge, op. cit. p. 129). 

* Gutteridge, p. 129. 

5 yo Car. II, c. 13 (quoted Richards, op. cit. p. 17). 

§ Quoted Richards, pp. 17-18. 

7 D. Defoe, The Complete English Tradesman (ed. 1727), Supp. p. 15- 
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Thousand Pounds in Cash by them...have seldom One Thousand in specie, 
but depend upon a course of Trade where Money comes in as fast as it is taken 
out’. Later and more cautious comment has stated that “in some cases money 
may have been deposited with the scrivener’ and this view has tended to see 
him as the fore-runner of the stock-broker.? 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that although the scrivener gave 
assistance to the birth of banking in this country, the general bent of his 
activities then led him to rather different forms of intermediaries’ work, contri- 
buting thereby to the varied ancestry of such specialized operators as the estate 
agent and the stock-broker, the accountant and the solicitor. 

Though maligned as a tribe, scriveners by name have only occasionally been 
plucked from their historical obscurity. Milton’s father was known to have been 
a scrivener, and so too was an early business agent of John Evelyn’s—Robert 
Abbott. In 1692 there was noted the suicide of one Ambrose Isted, Esq.—‘a 
stacioner in a little shop in Fleet Street. . .turned money-scrivener, after that a 
merchant, an interloper in the East Indies, then kept his country house, and 
lived in great state, after that was a Justice of Peace in Middlesex...” 
Scrivening was apparently a possible rung to fortune (however terminated) for 
the ambitious, and so it was with the arch-scrivener of the age—Sir Robert 
Clayton. ‘This prodigious rich scrivener’, as Evelyn described him,* born in 
1629 in Northants, was apprenticed in London to Abbott, whom he was for- 
tunate enough to have as an uncle. A fellow clerk and apprentice was one John 
Morris. From then on the success story begins.® The details need not be followed 
here but the outline may be of interest. The death of his uncle contributed to 
his already growing wealth, whilst that of his partner Morris, who also left him 
his estate in 1682, stoked the fires afresh. Knighted in 1671, Lord Mayor of 
London and a very active participant in Whig politics, his riches provided 
delectable fare for satirists who noted his failure to secure a peerage. In 1679 
Evelyn took the Countess of Sutherland to dine with the Lord Mayor (Clayton) 
‘that she might see the pomp and ceremony of this Prince of Citizens, there 
never having been any, who, for the stateliness of his palace, prodigious feasting, 
and magnificence, exceeded him’.* His marriage (to a ‘free-hearted’ woman 
said, by Evelyn, to be ‘very curious in distillery’) left him virtually childless— 
the only off-spring dying in infancy—and thus offered still greater opportunity 
for ostentatious spending and for sundry benefactions. He died in 1707 and 
Luttrell notes that he left £5000 per annum to his nephew.’ As to this nephew, 
Evelyn seems to have found him a congenial companion, and thought well of 
him, as he had of his uncle. 

So much for Clayton’s wealth. Its background and some of the processes of 
its acquisition may be seen from papers which have recently come to light in 
the Kent County Archives at Maidstone.§ These comprise numerous ‘parti- 


’ Sir Dudley North, Discourse upon Trade, 1691, quoted by Richards. See also Tawney, op. cit. 
2 E. Lipson, Economic History of England (London, ed. 1931), m1, pp. 227-8. See also Gutteridge, 
op. cit. 
Historical MSS. Commission, 15th Report. Appendix, Part n, p. 21. ' 
The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, ed. Bray (London, 1906), 1, pp. 331-2 and 332n. 
See the D.NV.B. for further particulars. 
Evelyn, op. cit. p. 357. 
Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), v1, pp. 192-3. 
Clayton is buried at Bletchingley, Surrey, in the parish church of which, a characteristically 
massive—and patently expensive—Baroque tomb commemorates his achievements. 
* For drawing my attention to the Clayton MSS. and otherwise giving his assistance, I am 
greatly obliged to Mr R. Holworthy of the Kent County Archives. 
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culars’ (similar to a modern estate agents’ form setting out details of an estate) 
of lands and properties in Kent; a number of deeds, rentals and miscellaneous 
notes, and correspondence relating to mortgages, loans and like transactions; 
covering in all roughly a hundred different properties in the county. The period 
Is approximately 1650 to 1700, although some deeds or extracts to prove title 
stretch back to earlier dates. The papers are a part of the business files of the 
firm of “Robert Clayton and John Morris’, which became, in time, ‘Alderman 
Sir Robert Clayton and John Morris, gent.’. They once formed part of a larger 
collection known as the ‘Clayton MSS.’ which were sold and dispersed in 1928. 
The sale catalogue itself! provides many pointers to Clayton’s activities and 
indicates especially how widespread they were. The set of MSS. now at Maid- 
stone was merely one of a series arranged by counties and referred to in the 
catalogue as ‘Deeds, rentals, surveys and particulars’. In their number and 
size, these sets, simply as catalogue entries, offer an eloquent suggestion of the 
area covered by a London intermediary in what was clearly a large and active 
market. The firm’s interests extended over thirty-nine counties in England 
alone, as well as scattered properties in Wales and Ireland. The areas having 
the largest number of places and items were London, together with the three 
adjacent counties of Middlesex, Kent and Essex, and a midland belt stretching 
from Norfolk and Lincolnshire to Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. Yorkshire 
seems to have received a surprisingly large share of attention, though undoubtedly 
some allowance must be made for its relative size. 

The Clayton MSS. at Maidstone throw some interesting light on the activities 
of this eminent firm of scriveners but it must be stressed at the outset that, 
incomplete and isolated as they are, they cannot be made to carry the weight of 
broad and general conclusions. The existence of a ‘particular’ does not 
necessarily mean that the land was in fact sold or mortgaged or that the deal 
was carried through on the terms specified; estimated land values are open to 
suspicion when noted in the light of the glowing descriptions—worthy of many 
a present-day estate agent—which frequently accompany the offer of a manor 
and its perquisites. 

With these reservations, three main sorts of activities may be distinguished. 
The firm obtained details of lands for sale and contacted likely purchasers. 
Properties vary from whole manors and fair-sized estates to a few plots of land. 
Thirty acres of valuable pasture land in Romney Marsh, 600 acres of Lord 
Abergavenny’s lands by the Medway, the Manor of Heckington with a rental 
totalling £609, or some 300 acres of Mr Peter Pett’s land near Rochester, 
together with a brick kiln and a wet dock owned by the Restoration ship- 
wright—the choice offered to clients was wide. ‘Mr Skynner’s particular of the 
Manor of Tutsham’ (West Farleigh, near Madistone) demanded £6430 for 
401 acres let at rents totalling £301. 10s. per annum and capitalized at twenty 
years’ purchase, to which was added £400 for ‘Timber and Greate Trees on the 
Lands, and in the approaches to the House conducing much to the Ornament 
of the Seate and in that regard worth double the mony’. An elaborate descrip- 
tion of the property affirms it to be a ‘Sweet, Pleasant, Healthy and Complete 
Seate, and every way Well Accomodated Dwelling...’ and notes especially 
that it is ‘28 miles distant from London, 4 from Maidstone, and 4 from Town 
Malling. ..’. Such points as these were clearly part of the finesse of the trade. 
Distance from markets and ports is often carefully specified. The particular 


1 Catalogue of MSS. offered for sale by George Sherwood, 210, Strand, W.C. 2, London, England. This 
catalogue was kindly made available to me by Mr Sherwood. 
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of Sir Thomas Peyton’s Manor of Knowlton states the property to be 8 miles 
from Canterbury, 8 from Dover, 5 from Sandwich and 6 from Deal. The title 
was important and the Manor of St John’s Sutton-at-Hone is noted as ‘good 
and free’. Social aspirations, as well as convenience, are considered when some 
lands of Sir Edward Hales, with rents amounting to £1125 per annum, timber 
at £1000, two manorial courts and an advowson are offered with the following 
benediction: 


The premises ly adjacent to each other and are the best Tenanted of any 
estate in ye county of Kent lying within foure Miles of Maidstone, a very greate 
and good Markett Town. All the houses in excellent Repaire and soe to be kept 
by the Tennants. And many of them capable of being made with lyttle charge 
commodious seats for any gentleman, being very faire houses having good 
Accomodations of Wood and Water and good Meadow grounds. 


Several advowsons were offered, the value varying from that of Otterden at 
£110 to the £160 which was the annual figure assigned to the living of Lewisham 
in 1658. The appropriate attitude to this form of transaction was perhaps well 
epitomized by the apology which accompanies the advowson of Knowlton: 


The Purchaser must be Church warden as ye present Proprietor had alwaies 
been; to have the Propriety of the Church, Goods and Communion Plate, 
which are answerable to the Decency of the Parochiall Church. And it is 
hoped that the charge of providing Bread & Wyne at ye severall Communions 
being 3 or 4 times in a yeare, will be noe incombrance to the Purchaser. 


Land was often specified as being enclosed and well fenced, and a point was 
made if the lands comprising an estate were contiguous. For the most part the 
estates and manors seem to have been broken up into leasehold farms. The 
nature and value of the land were set out and the possibilities of improvement 
carefully noted especially, for instance, in the case of marsh pastures in the 
Romney and Plumstead areas. The influence of the London market on Kent, 
tending to early enclosure, specialization and high land values, can be readily 
detected. As one of the particulars says of some land near Sandwich—‘ within 
2 miles of Sandwich whence corn is constantly carried to London market by 
that meanes dayly heare how ye prices goe in London, whereby they take ye 
best advantage of a market...’. 

Land being the major investment opportunity of the day, the appeal to 
commercial and social advantage was vigorously made. About the buyers, 
however, the Clayton MSS. are not very revealing. Merchants, lawyers, 
holders of lucrative government posts, the wealthiest landowners—whilst such 
figures as these are known to have been active in the later Stuart land market, 
the incomplete nature of the papers does not provide much confirmation of this. 
Kent was likely to be well represented in the type of transaction by which, for 
example, Henry Oxinden, Esq., of Barham, in east Kent, sold an important 
part of his estate to Edward and Nicholas Ady of Greenwich and London.t 
Some of the deeds reveal the expected interest of Londoners. A significant 
pointer to one type of likely purchaser exists in a letter amongst the papers 
relating to the Manor and farms of Ebony, in which security Clayton and 
Morris became interested as mortgagees and which seems at some stage to have 
become part of Clayton’s estate. In 1675 particulars of this property, comprising | 

1 Papers relating to Henry Oxinden and belonging to the Kent Archaeological Society, at 


ae ees See also The Oxinden and Peyton Letters, 1642-70, ed. D. Gardiner (London, 
1937), P- 200. 
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lands in the Isle of Oxney, were sent to Sir John Banks. An example of the 
wealthy merchant-cum-landowner of the age, Sir John Banks (1627-99), born 
in middling circumstances in Maidstone, became a member and later Governor 
of the East India Company and acquired a very considerable fortune. He died 
worth nearly £200,000, and left an income of almost £5000 per annum to his 
daughter and co-heir who married Heneage Finch, subsequently Earl of 
Nottingham and of Aylesford, which latter title derived from Banks’s seat at 
Aylesford in Kent. In 1658 Banks’s gross rent roll was approximately £800: 
in 1698 it was about £5000.! His purchases of land in Kent were conducted 
with a perception which the following extract from the letter (written on receipt 
of the Ebony particular and addressed to a Capt. Tucker of Tenterden) 
suggests clearly enough: 


I doe here inclosed send you a particular & desire you would doe me the 
favour to make an exact enquiry thereof, vizt: what rents Stephen Springate 
(the main tenant) pays; whether he have a lease & for what time & what houses 
and barnes there are & in what condicon they are, & whether the Land is likely 
to hold the Rent. 

The lands in Stone are now in Mr. Porter’s owne hand & by him stockt; they 
have been formerly let to the persons mentioned at £750 p.ann. I desire you 
will acquaint me how many acres of land there are and in what manner it is 
fenced and what Rent you apprehend the land may lett by lease; & whether it 
be land likely allways to be well tenanted; and in which Levell it lyes and what 
charges it pays upon any Commission of Sewers and whether the Landlord or 
tenant pays the same. Allsoe I pray you lett me know how farre the Land lyes 
_ from Tenterden or near unto what Marketts it doth lye; & whereabouts the 
land is for I am much a stranger in that part of the county.... 


Banks did not invest here. 

How many of these particulars were of lands on which mortgages were to be 
raised it is not possible to say, but certainly some were specifically noted as for 
that purpose. Indeed it is likely that most of them represented applications for 
the second and probably most important branch of Messrs Clayton and Morris’s 
services—arranging mortgages. As Locke remarked: ‘I think there is scarce 
one of an hundred that thinks of selling his patrimony, till mortgages have 
pretty well eat into the Freehold...when almost is there ever a clear and 
unencumbered Estate set to sale? Tis seldom a thriving Man turns his Land 
into money to make the greater advantage.” 

The pressure of debts is well represented. Sir Compton Reade desires to 
mortgage the Great Farm of Denford Manor ‘rather than to be longer in ye 
Alderman’s debt’, and Oxinden’s relative, Sir Thomas Peyton, was offering 
Knowlton as security for a loan in 1669. A 1661 particular from the Duke of 
Lennox for the sale of the Manor of Otterden and other lands in Kent, Essex and 
elsewhere suggests financial stringency. Sir John Mayney writes to ‘my 
honoured friends Mr Morris and Mr Clayton’ giving details of land ‘to be 
mortgaged for £3000 for 4 or 5 years. It is now mortgaged for £4,000 of which 
there is £1,000 paid.’ Another (undated) particular involving the same client 
speaks of lands in Kent, in the same area, to be sold or to be used for the raising 
of a mortgage for £3,000 at 7%.° In 1668 there was offered to Morris a 
mortgaged estate lately belonging to Sir Edward Hales. The rents totalling 


1 Aylesford MSS. in the Kent County Archives: Journal B, f. 24 and Journal D, f. 114 and 
corresponding entries in Rent A/C in Ledgers B and D. 

2 John Locke, Some Considerations of the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest, 2nd ed. (1691), p.84. 

2 The legal rate of interest during the Restoration period was 6 %—Lipson, op. cit. m1, 225. 
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£686, it had been originally mortgaged in 1654 and this had come into the 
hands of a Mr Neale who had lent a further £600 in 1667. Morris’s corres- 
pondent asked whether he were interested in the details“. . .if you finde any 
inclination to deale for it...’ About 1500 acres of Sir John Cotton’s estate at 
Farningham and elsewhere were to be put into trustees’ hands for sale to pay 
his debts. A fair-sized mountain of debt was represented by the lands of John 
Boys, Esq. Part of the estate was already mortgaged for £2600 and ‘the gentle- 
man would borrow £3000 upon itt for a Twelve month untill he can get the 
whole estate together’. The value of the whole is given as £15,670 and he is 
said to have been offered £13,000 for it. As for the part already mortgaged, for 
that ‘he can have £7,000 for itt, if he will throw in ye house and Timber’. Lord 
Strangford’s desire to borrow £2000 led him to raise a mortgage on a part of the 
Manor of Postling from a Mr Tuckey in 1660 and to the details of this property 
is added the significant note that ‘uppon ye loan of £2,000, Mr Tucky shall be 
proprietor and hee will grant ye premises’. But the debts demanded more than 
this, for a second particular covers the entire Manor, settled in trustees’ hands 
by Act of Parliament ‘for the payment of his Lordshippes debts’. 

The third type of activity which the papers suggest is the advancing of money — 
on security of property for the purpose of investment. There are only two 
examples of this amongst the MSS. and no indications of whether the deals 
were completed.! Neither are agricultural. Particulars were supplied in 1663 
of property at Deptford consisting of five acres of land adjoining the shipyard 
and held of ‘Squire Evelyn’. On the land there was built 300 ft. of ‘new, 
strong wharf’, a large house, two cranes, a dock and various other buildings. 
It was desired to borrow £300 at 6% for one year, or longer, the money to be 
laid out ‘inlarging the wharfs and buildings’. The second example, should the 
advance have been made, is a case of the scrivener as an intermediary for 
industrial investment. The particular is of a salt works near Sheerness, is dated 
1669, and contains a detailed description of the works with its boiling pans, 
cisterns, brick storehouses and sixty acres of outworks consisting largely of 
‘600 brine panns of 30 foote square...’. As for the request, it was ‘proposed 
to borrow £1,000 upon this worke and for the security to have all the worke in 
possession till such time as the Interest & principall bee payd and for further 
security there shall nothing of this money bee expended but for the Advancem’t 
of the worke so that Lender has the effects of his thousand pound in his hands 
for further security’. Though improvement may have been intended it seems 
almost to have emerged as a by-product of lender’s caution. 

From these various examples of their activities it is apparent that Clayton 
and Morris were regarded both as land-dealers and as money-lenders for sundry 
purposes and on a large scale. Known to contemporaries as scriveners, their 
range of business included such transactions as are to-day made by more than 

one type of specialized intermediary.* A large firm of estate agents would, for 


1 The Sherwood catalogue contains two lots of papers relating to ironworks in Co. Wexford, 
Ireland, in which Clayton and Morris were interested, although in what way it is not possible to 
determine simply from the catalogue entries. See also papers of the Earl of Shaftesbury (P.R.O. 
30/24/4), included amongst which (f. 182) are details from an account with Clayton and Morris, 
involving revenues from both land and iron workings in Ireland. 

* Clayton’s role as an arranger of mortgages, as an investment broker and as an eminent 
financial adviser is presented in a fictional context in Defoe’s Roxana. Here, ‘the famous Sir 
Robert Clayton’ organizes that erratic lady’s finances with success and exactitude, even to the 
extent of explaining the practical application of compound interest tables. The Novels and 
Miscellaneous Works of Daniel Defoe (London, ed. 1854), 1v; Roxana, PP. 143-59 passim. 
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instance, carry out much of their work—arranging mortgages, buying and selling 
lands for clients and also investing in land themselves. Two related questions 
emerge—to what extent did such scriveners become owners of property, 
profiting either by receipt of rents or by re-sale, and, secondly, where did they 
obtain the money with which to make the advances? 

On the former question, the Clayton MSS. are by no means explicit, but there 
are clues to suggest that apart from forming the link between mortgager and 
mortgagee and drawing up conveyances and deeds, scriveners were often them- 
selves the mortgagees and came into possession of properties which were 
ultimately—and perhaps almost predictably—sold. The example of Tuckey’s 
interest in the Postling Manor and Clayton’s in Ebony have already been 
quoted, and although they could be multiplied, the permanency of their 
interests is not clear, nor is their reality always to be detected in the mortgage 
arrangements of the time. In fact, it seems likely that many of the estates which 
passed into their hands were simply held until a profitable opening for sale 
appeared. Some undoubtedly remained to swell their fortunes. It was said of 
Clayton that he had ‘swallowed much of the Duke of Buckingham’s estates’. 
The Sherwood catalogue suggests confirmation of this in the offer of two lots 
comprising sundry papers of George Villiers, 2nd Duke of Buckingham. ‘Six 
Account Books of his trustees, 1660-1740. Lists of creditors, servants and trades- 
men in London, etc. Accounts of reeves and bailiffs of estates’; this makes up 
one of the lots, whilst the other was ‘a collection of about 308 papers, parch- 

“ments and accounts relating to his estates and affairs, 1628-1703. ..showing 
the difficulties of estate management of the period and how it was managed by 
trustees [of which Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor of London, was the chief], 
stewards and bailiffs.’ Deeds noted in the catalogue also show a scrivener 
coming into possession of such titles to wealth as shares in ships, Robert Abbott 
receiving these in 1646, from the administrators of the estate of a deceased 
London merchant, in payment of debts. Clayton’s own lavishly equipped seat 
at Bletchingly was acquired when it was sold to pay the debts of Lord Peter- 
borough.? 

The Clayton MSS. do not themselves illustrate the confiding of money by 
clients to scriveners, either for deposit or for investment. Of the latter, however, 
a clear instance—though on a smaller scale—is to be found amongst the 
activities of Tuckey as they appear in a series of letters written by him in the 
1660’s to Alexander Courthope of Horsmonden, in Kent, landowner and gun- 
founder.? In these Tuckey appears as occupying some of the more formal and 
less scandalous roles which contemporary descriptions applied to the scrivener.® 
He acted as Courthope’s financial and business agent in London, paying and 
receiving money on his behalf and investing for his employer when so requested. 
Courthope was partner to George Browne who held the official post of gun- 
founder to Charles II, and was also related to him by marriage. Tuckey’s letters 
are personal but respectful, and he deals with the business matters of the 
Brownes and Courthopes alike. Routine labours are suggested in a letter of 
March 1661 in which he apologizes for ‘mistakes in ye acquittances’ adding that 
‘I charged Thomas (his clerk or apprentice?) with it and he tells me they were 

1 Evelyn, op. cit. p. 324. 

2 These letters are now in the possession of Lord Courthope of Whiligh, for whose co-operation 
and permission I am much indebted. 

8 Itis not, of course, absolutely certain that the Tuckey of the Clayton MSS. and the Humphry 


Tuckey of the Courthope letters are one and the same person, nor is Tuckey specifically described 
as a scrivener. 
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written with a bad hand but is certayne you mistake, however pray let me 
entreate you to rectifie it and I hope we shall be more carefull for ye future’. 
Browne seems to have come to London more frequently than Courthope, and 
he and Tuckey dealt with the Ordnance authorities in sundry matters. In 
July 1663 Tuckey notes that ‘ye Debentures for ye shott’ were obtained soe 
that in a short tyme you may expect that money’. Money, when required, 
was often forwarded to Courthope by carrier, usually the same person. The 
Ordnance office was affected by the financial embarrassments of the Restoration 
governments, and although the Dutch Wars provided work in plenty for 
armament makers, payment did not always follow in its train. Many disused 
furnaces were set to work at this time and in June 1663 Tuckey wrote that 
‘as to your desires, Barden (a furnace near Tonbridge) is granted for a new 
lease at £25 per ann’. In February 1665 he wrote to say that ‘I have sent my 
man to pay ye £150 you wrote for, but truly your publick cash is quite gon and 
£500 more of my owne money soe that untill ye bill of Imprest now a-getting 
be past you must forbeare to send for more but I hope within a fortnight we 
shall have £3,000’. In April 1666 he should have received £1000 of Captain 
Wharton (Treasurer to the Ordnance), but, he wrote, ‘cannot, nor doe I 
believe I shall ye next week for that money is scarce at ye Tower’. However, 
money apparently came, for various payments kept him so busy that in the 
following month he remarked that ‘if you had a Mynt it would hardly worke ~ 
fast enough to supply all your works’. Other gunfounders and iron masters of 
the time appear in the letters and in June 1663 he wrote: ‘I have received £400 
and £20 of Mr Foly for Mrs Courthope which I hereby promise to pay as you 
shall direct.’ 
Accountant and business agent, he acted, too, as investment broker: 


I doe acknowledge to have in my hands the sume of one thousand 
pounds of Mr. Alexander Courthope’s money to be put out for him 
upon good security if it may be or otherwise to pay it as he shall direct, 
witness my hand this day and yeare abovesaid. 


(signed) Hump: Tuckey 


£1000 


In the following September he wrote: ‘I have secured your money very well 
by taking plate and jewells of a Goldsmith for it to ye value of 11 hundred pound 
which I conceive far better than a note of a servant’s hand. You are to have 
£4. 10s. per cent per ann. for 3 months from the 2oth August last and on 
30 dayes warning to pay in ye money. I have ye plate in Custody.’ 

In nearly all his letters Tuckey added a general résumé of current news and a 
pathetic comment on the Great Fire of London is provided by a letter of 
September 1666 headed ‘Desolacon’ and going on to say: ‘I must begg your 
pardon if I write noncence for I am in a sadd condicon, my home burnt.. ..” 
Subsequent comments, however, indicate something of the disposition of his 
resources when he adds that as well as his house being burnt so also are all ‘my 
other houses in London to ye value of £150 per ann.; but as to your Accompts 
all is safe only I have £500 in Sir Robert Viner’s hands, how they disposed of 
their cash I know not but will make enquiry’. A letter of the 14th of the same 
month is suggestive of related doings: ‘I have to write that the Bills on which ye 
£500 was lent are most of them burnt, but ye Party that borrowed it is sufficient 
besides I have spoken with him since ye Fire he assures me he will pay it.’ 

Tuckey may or may not have been a representative figure: it seems likely 
that he was nearer this than Clayton for the scrivener did not normally operate 
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on the grand scale. The majority probably did little more than continue— 
though more busily—the type of work which they had been doing for many 
years. Doubtless it was the enterprising few who did well and brought statutory 
disapproval upon their heads. The incentive almost certainly came primarily 
from the continued high activity in the estate market in the century after 1640. 
Sequestration, fines and compounding amongst delinquents, the extensive sales 
of Crown and ecclesiastical lands and a Restoration settlement which found many 
a Royalist with his lands returned to him but so heavily burdened with debt 
that further sales were inevitable—in the broadest outline these factors spelt 
an important re-distribution of wealth. This in turn meant work for the inter- 
mediaries of capital mobility—lawyers, scriveners, bankers and the like. The 
continuing burden of land taxation, especially on the middle-sized landowners, 
helped to keep the process going and channel the increasing pressure of capital 
towards the biggest estates and the ‘opulent foundations’ which Defoe saw 
sprouting in Middlesex, Kent and Surrey.! Davenant observed the possibilities 
inherent in the situation when he wrote in 1695: ‘If these high land taxes are 
long continued, in a country so little given to thrift as ours, the landed men must 
inevitably be driven into the hands of Scriveners, citizens and usurers, except 
some few of the most wary families.” If the seventeenth century was the ‘golden 
age’ of the scrivener, it was this process which made it so. 

In the course of this, as scriveners grew into investment brokers or land agents, 
so in the development of the specialized function of banking a major role was 
played by a different intermediary—the goldsmith. Without contesting the 
importance of the Tudor and early Stuart scriveners as financial pioneers, it 
may be suggested that by post-Restoration England specialization had gone a 
step further and the regular banking business, as conducted by the goldsmith 
bankers and involving the issue of demand notes to clients, left the scriveners’ 
hands. It is noteworthy that the 1611 patent for setting up an office to be 
called ‘The Public Register for General Commerce’ sought to bring together 
borrowers and lenders and thus to eliminate the scriveners but did not involve 
any form of deposit banking: ‘Whereas many conscionable men would willingly 
expose their moneys for eight or nine in the hundred but cannot make it known 
and therefore do put their stocks into the hands of brokers or scriveners to 
employ for them; so it is that those brokers do for the most part take ten in the 
hundred.” 

Although bankers and scriveners were indiscriminately parcelled up by con- 
temporaries intent on labelling them as usurers, more careful distinctions were 
made by some. Clarendon, in tracing the rise of the goldsmith bankers, remarks 
that they ‘never were heard of before the late troubles, till when the whole 
trade of money had passed through the hands of the scriveners’; after which he 
observes that these new goldsmith bankers were ‘men known to be so rich and 
of so good reputation that all the money of the kingdom would be trusted or 
deposited in their hands’.* It would have been a rare contemporary who would 
have thought this of the ‘money-mongering’ scriveners. Again, there is a 
distinct undercurrent of apology running through all Evelyn’s remarks on 


1 [—. Defoe, Tour through England and Wales, Everyman ed. (London, 1948), 1, p. 169 and passim. 

2 C. Davenant, ‘Essay on Ways and Means’ in Works, ed. 1771 (London), 1, 78-9. See also 
H. Habakkuk, ‘English Landownership, 1680-1740’ in Econ. Hist. Rev. (1940) and I. Thirsk, 
‘The Sale of Delinquents Estates and the Land Settlement at the Restoration’, Ph.D. Thesis 
(London, 1950). 

3 Quoted Lipson, op.cit. 11, 238. 

4 Ibid. p. 235. 
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Clayton. When defending his character against those who thought him ‘guilty 
of hard dealing, especially with the Duke of Buckingham’ his remarks have a 
significant tone: ‘but I never saw any ill of him, considering the trade he was of. y 
By contrast another notable dining companion merits this description: ‘I din’d 
at Sir Robert Clayton’s with Sir Robert Viner, the great banquer.’* Clayton 
himself, in his later years, transferred his affections from the Scriveners to the 
Drapers. Company. Tuckey’s activities did not apparently include banking, 
for that service he went to Viner. 

It may indeed be found, when further evidence comes to light, that Tuckey’s 
doings were of the essence of the later seventeenth-century scrivener.® Clearly 
he was doing many of the jobs which contemporaries assigned to the scriveners’ 
trade. But specialization had not then gone so far that others did not also do 
them: Amongst the papers of the Duke of Richmond and Lennox are letters 
from Sir John Banks, as well as from Sir Robert Clayton and John Morris, which 
indicate that he entrusted various of his financial affairs to them. An eminent 
scrivener and an eminent merchant were undertaking work which would to-day 
be done through, say, a solicitor or perhaps the trustee department of a big bank.* 
In the growth of organized deposit banking, however, the goldsmiths seem to 
have built up a reputation for credit which the generally smaller figure of the 
scrivener failed to do. Inferior facilities or a rather unsavoury air may have had 
something to do with this, or it may simply have been that his own lines were 
adequately remunerative. The banker has retained his name to-day and thus 
becomes, artificially, more traceable in history. The scrivener has not. He, 
to-day, is stock-broker, estate agent, banker, solicitor, accountant, clerk. His 
economic role in the course of the seventeenth century was vitally influenced by 
the land turnover and by the financial needs of landowners and others seeking 
investment openings. Bankers, too, offered services of this type: ‘Bankers and 
scriveners and other such expert brokers. ..skilled in the Arts of putting out 
money’.® But the main path of their development ran in a direction different 
from that of the scrivener, whose doings in an age in which investment was 
spreading further afield merit more detailed investigation. 


London School of Economics 


1 Evelyn, op. cit. p. 357. 

2 Ibid. p. 349. 

° Lot 23 of the Sherwood catalogue was a ‘Book of Accounts of a city “‘money scrivener”’.. . 
1646-51’. The names of a number of apparent customers are given, amongst whom were Abbott 
and Morris. The accounts are said to be detailed but the name of the firm is not given. A study 
of this book—if and when it can be traced—might throw much light on the details of their work. 

* British Museum: Additional MSS. 21948, ff. 66, 336, 338, 340 and 343. 

5 Locke, op. cit. p. 3. 


TREASURE AND TRADE BALANCES: 
FURTHER EVIDENCE 


By CHARLES WILSON 


Heckscher has subjected my earlier suggestions! to some lively criticism. I shall 

therefore produce further evidence which seems to me to support my views. 

First, however, since Prof. Heckscher has credited me with several contentions 
which stand in need of modification, it may avoid further misunderstandings if 
I repeat my own statement of my primary object which appeared in my first 
article viz. ‘...to suggest that...there were indispensable practical uses to 
which precious metals were put in international trade in the mercantilist 
period, that these uses were sufficiently well known to practical men of trade 
and government, that they were more or less taken for granted, and that they 
do in fact form an assumption, largely unspoken and far from clearly stated, 
in much contemporary discussion’. These suggestions were prompted by the 
feeling that, first, the significance of the functions of precious metals in the 
processes of international payment during the mercantilist period has not 
always been fully appreciated; and, secondly, that it is in fact unlikely that their 
special usefulness was entirely unrelated to the emphasis placed upon the pursuit 
of treasure in mercantilist writings, more especially since so many of the writers 
were themselves closely associated with overseas commerce. 

Unfortunately, this primary aim is in some danger of being obscured behind 
the discussion which has arisen regarding a secondary issue, viz. whether trade 
was bilateral or multilateral in this period. I should therefore like to make it 
clear that it was not my intention to suggest that ‘...the idea of multilateral 
international payments...’ was ‘unthinkable’ to mercantilists. On the con- 
trary, I agree readily that such payments took place quite commonly. Yet there 
remained certain practical difficulties about such payments especially in 
certain areas, mainly because of the limited scope or sometimes even the absence 
of the bill of exchange in those areas. Now the kind of universal multilateral 
system which centred on London in more modern times, and which Dr 
Hilgerdt has analysed,* seemed to me to depend on a world structure of credit 
and currency far more comprehensive and highly developed than that known to 
the mercantilist age. If Prof. Heckscher re-reads the paragraph which he quoted 
from my article, he will observe that it is the completed structure, not the idea, 
that I deem to have been unthinkable to mercantilists. 

One element of ‘multilateralism’ there certainly was; and it was one of the 
purposes of my article to suggest that a flow of precious metals was ‘the principal 
and often the only link between a series of channels of trade each of which was 
essentially bilateral’. I hoped that the sentence which followed (but which 


|: his article in the Economic History Review (1950), 2nd Ser., m1, 219, Prof. 


1 ‘Treasure and Trade Balances: The Mercantilist Problem’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1949), and 
Ser., m1, 152. 

a Phe trades instanced were the East Indies, the Baltic, the Irish, Turkey, Italian and some of the 
Plantation trades. The special attention given to the Baltic was, I felt, pale by its peculiarities 
and by the relative neglect of its special problems. 

3 In the Proceedings of the American Economic Association for 1943. 
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Prof. Heckscher omits from his quotation) would explain my meaning. It ran 
as follows: ‘Jf the link was missing, imports from any area of trade might well be 
limited to an amount which could be paid for by direct export of commodities.’ 
In other words, unless bullion or specie was available, the volume of trade over 
substantial areas of trade (though not of course all areas) was liable to be 
restricted by a relapse into more or less bilateral conditions. I shall refer later 
to Prof. Christensen’s recent reminder that in certain Baltic areas primitive 
conditions of barter and semi-barter seem to have survived into the age of 
mercantilism. The constant demand amongst some Baltic suppliers of goods for 
payment in bullion or specie is another reminder of the prejudices which con- 
tinued to bedevil commerce. Two examples of the relationship between the flow 
of precious metals and overseas trade may be given. Throughout a large part 
of the French Wars, a dispute raged in Holland round a series of prohibitions 
forbidding the export of silver. So seriously did these prohibitions threaten the 
Eastern and Northern trades that it seems to have been gradually established 
as a rule that the East India Company, and the merchants trading to Muscovy, 
the East Sea and Norway, were exempted from the regulations.’ Secondly, it 
seems probable that in the commercial conditions governing the English East 
Indian trade, the volume of imports from the Indies must have been pro- 
portionately reduced in a year such as 1712, when exports of silver to the Indies 
only were about 15-20% of what they had been in 1699. Underlying this 
varying volume of trade, which was largely dependent on the caprice of the 
silver supply, there was a certain volume of trade which represented an exchange 
of goods against goods. This direct exchange was in some quarters regarded as a 
more desirable form of commerce. The Masters of the Mint reminded the States 
of Holland in 1702 that there had been a time not much earlier when the Dutch 
East India Company had done the bulk of its business in merchandise and 
manufactures. Now it had followed the example of the English Company and 
taken to trading in silver specie ‘to the unbelievable injury and impoverishment 
of the inhabitants’ [of Holland].? 

The analysis of the nature of overseas trades of this character is obviously 
a matter of some complexity, and the choice of terminology a delicate one. My 
description was intended to convey the impression of a basic structure of 
bilateral trade, on which were superimposed trading operations dependent on 
the flow of treasure. This latter was, to use modern terminology, a ‘multilateral’ 
operation, but I preferred to describe treasure as the ‘link’ because I felt the 
word ‘multilateral’ was associated with a much later and more universal 
‘system’, where the means of payment was definitely the hand-maiden of 
commerce. It is not so clear that this was the case in the difficult trades of the 
seventeenth century, where the volume of commerce appears to have been to a 
considerable extent dictated by the availability of bullion. Whether they were 
for or against the East India Company, there seems to have been a fair measure 
of agreement amongst the disputants that this was true of the trade to that area. 
And I think it is the case that without an influx of treasure into England which 
could only come from the ‘favourable’ trades, part of the India and Turkey 
. trade must have come to a stop. The same is true of the Dutch trade to those 


1 See, for example, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Wisselbanken (ed. J. G. Van Dillen, R. G. P. 
1925), 1, 342-3. The whole series of documents covering the period of silver shortage from 1690 
to 1707 brings out vividly the importance of precious metals in the Dutch trading system. 

* Bronnen, p. 338. Whether the allegation was correct or not is a different matter. The Masters 
of the Mint were not entirely disinterested witnesses. 
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areas and (as I shall try to show) to the Northern countries. English Baltic 
trade was admittedly much less important than Dutch but, as I also shall try to 
show, it too gave rise to problems which I believe Prof. Heckscher underrates. 

Agreement that the use of precious metals as a medium of international pay- 
ment constitutes one kind of multilateral settlement! will, I hope, narrow down 
the field of argument. It does not, however, entirely dispose of it. For I cannot 
help feeling that there remains a difference of conception as to the normal 
pattern of international trade and payments in the mercantilist age. Prof. 
Heckscher appears to me to suggest too small a role for bullion, too large a role 
for the bill of exchange. Was the world of Thomas Mun really as much like the 
world of Alfred Marshall as Prof. Heckscher suggests? Is the financing of inter- 
national trade a subject without a history? I do not think so. Later in this article 
I shall refer to evidence which suggests that the scope of the bill of exchange, 
though in some areas very considerable, was elsewhere limited by circum- 
stances. Bullion, on the other hand, seems to have had a function relatively 
far more extensive than that which it fulfilled in the later, fully developed, 
system of payments of the nineteenth century. Taussig has described how the 
devices of the modern system reduced to the minimum the flow of specie. Only 
in the last resort in that system did specie flow in payment of balances; when 
trade ‘is following its ordinary peaceful course, in a world not racked by 
political or economic cataclysms, it is likely to flow in small volume, even in 
driblets’.? I shall hope to show that in the mercantilist age the pattern of trade 
and payments over substantial areas can hardly be said to conform to this 
particular norm. For the sudden bursting out of trade—into the peripheral 
areas of Europe, into Asia, Africa and America—combined with other factors 
(catcalysms included) to create intractable problems of payment. It was these 
problems which, I suggest, gave bullion an indispensable and at times con- 
trolling function in world trade. Basically the ability of bullion to provide a 
solution depended on an economic superstition. ‘Gold and silver’, wrote 
Locke, ‘being little useful to the life of man in proportion to food, raiment and 
carriage has its value only from the consort of men.’ But in practice it was the 
‘consort of men’ that mattered. By common consent bullion came to represent 
the maximum obtainable degree of international liquidity. This in turn led to 
bullion movements on a scale markedly different from the ‘driblets’ of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Unlike the gold movements of the 
1920’s (which incidentally presaged the collapse of a highly developed and 
delicate mechanism), the relatively large transfers of the mercantilist age may 
more properly be interpreted as signs of infant weakness and lack of confidence.® 
There were all too many occasions for merchants to realize that trade and pay- 
ments were apt to go by fits and starts, that they might find themselves in foreign 
markets with little that would sell but a lot to buy, that paper money was liable 
to repudiations and failures, that bullion was in many places acceptable to 


1 Itis, however, worth noting that the usage was of a somewhat peculiar kind. There is no doubt 
that, as silver became scarce in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the export con- 
stituted a progressive erosion of the country’s stock of silver. An appreciable proportion of the 
so-called ‘bullion’ was certainly British coinage melted down to avoid the prohibition on the 
export of British coin. 

2 F. W. Taussig, International Trade (Macmillan, 1927), Ch. 18, pp. 220-1. 

3 This is not to deny, of course, that there was also much movement of bullion and coin 
arising out of speculative deals and purely with a view to profits out of arbitrage transactions. 
Such movements should not, however, be allowed to obscure the need for transfers arising out of 
the need to effect payments for normal trading transactions. 
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sellers as nothing else was, and that a supply of it was not only useful but some- 
times indispensable. It was better than bills of exchange, for there were—in 
India, Persia, China, the Eastland, Muscovy, Norway and the Levant—traders 
to whom a bill might not be worth the paper it was written on. In short, it was 
the conditions of trade which put a premium on payment in gold or silver. 

The remainder of this paper is devoted to showing, first, that the merchants 
of both the principal nations engaged in overseas trade, Holland and England, 
had to contend with special problems of payment in the peripheral trading areas 
and that these included not only the Indies and the Levant but also the Baltic 
area. In these areas it appears that bullion or specie was essential to the 
maintenance and even more to the expansion of trade. Secondly, it follows from 
this that the quality of the means of payment cannot be overlooked. The con- 
clusions which Prof. Heckscher draws from Whitworth’s abstract of the Customs 
figures are only valid if (a) they present a true picture of the overall balance of 
payments, and (bd) if bills were readily convertible at a reasonably constant 
rate into bullion or specie. Both these propositions are, I believe, open to doubt. 
Certainly contemporaries were, rightly or wrongly, troubled by doubts on both 
points, and their doubts were mirrored in contemporary policies. Thirdly, this 
problem of convertibility must be examined in the light of contemporary con- 
ditions; and these provide a good deal of evidence of widespread anxiety that 
interruptions of the flow of silver by war, the gradual diminution of the sources _ 
of supply, and the continual drain Eastwards and Northwards were producing 
a situation of great difficulty for those engaged in overseas trade by the early 
eighteenth century. 

Let me first produce the evidence for my suggestion that not only was there 
an excess of exports from the Baltic area (which I understand Prof. Heckscher to 
concede) but that this excess was largely financed by the importation, in this 
instance by the Dutch, of precious metals via the Sound (which I understand 
him to deny). The first witness is Pieter de la Court, the prosperous Leyden 
merchant, who was the principal author of the work published in 1662 as Het 
Interest van Holland, later translated into English under the title Political Maxims 
of the State of Holland and usually ascribed to John de Witt. ‘First, it is well 
worthy observation’, he writes, ‘that the inhabitants of Holland can trade in no 
countries but by carrying goods thither, which having sold and turned into 
money, they convert it into other goods which they find there, or failing that, 
return their money into Holland by exchange; but if such foreign lands have 
little or no occasion for our goods but afford rich commodities, then is it 
evident that we cannot trade with them to any purpose, unless we carry thither 
gold and silver in coin or in bullion. And since by consequence everyone knows 
that Norway, the East Country, Smyrna, Persia, India, China, &c. do afford us 
infinitely more merchandize than they take of us, we cannot trade with them but by 
gold and silver’! (the italics are mine). This passage seems to me to suggest that 
only if the direct trade in goods fails is money returned by exchange, and the 
writer does not conceive that a deficit can be covered by anthing but precious 
metals. In this of course he may have been mistaken, but, as will appear later, 
there are reasons to think he was not. 

The second witness is P. D. Huet, the Bishop of Avranches, and the author 
of a survey of Dutch overseas trade, probably written at the very end of the 
seventeenth century, and published in English in either 1717 or 1719 as Memoirs 


* Political Maxims of the State of Holland (London, 1743), p. 83. 
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of the Dutch Trade. Huet’s particularly clear analysis of the Baltic situation may 
have owed something to his earlier residence in Sweden.! The Dutch, he says, 
*...carry a much greater Quantity of Goods from the Baltic than they bring to 
it, the consumption being very inconsiderable in those parts, unless it be at 
Danizick which is the common magazine or store house of Poland: the Discount 
or Overplus they pay in Rix Dollars which they bring along with them’.? The same 
point is elaborated later. ‘As there are much more Goods that come from the 
North, than what are carried to those Parts, so Money is absolutely necessary to 
discharge the overplus: and it would be difficult, without this necessary ingredient, to make 
any advantageous Voyages to the North. Dutch Dollars go very current there and are 
much esteemed: and there is scarce any other species seen in the North: and were 
it not for the Gold and Silver these Northern People get, merely on Account of 
their Trade, Money would be very scarce with them as I observed before.” 
And so he goes on to develop his point in relation to particular areas. Exports 
to Muscovy included ‘all sorts of silver coin’: in Norway, spacious but poor and 
thinly peopled, money would be unknown but for the coins brought in by the 
Dutch to purchase timber: at Konigsberg ‘old Dutch dollars’ were in cir- 
culation—and so on.* Clearly in the writer’s mind the Northern countries were 
bracketed with the Levant and the Orient as areas where trade demanded the 
constant use of bullion, most of which had to be derived from the Dutch trade 
with Spain and the West Indies. 

So much for the seventeenth-century view. Now for two modern writers who 
seem to me to confirm contemporary opinions. Prof. Christensen concludes his 
detailed study as follows: ‘. . .it is corroborated that as a matter of fact there was 
a Baltic excess of exports which had to be paid for by precious metals, Western 
European gold and silver coins, which shows that the Sound was one of the 
roads along which the huge treasures of the large Spanish silver fleets were 
spread all over Europe’.® This view tallies with that expressed by Prof. J. G. 
van Dillen, the historian of the Amsterdam Bank, who has described the principal 
features of the currency situation at Amsterdam in a recent publication. After 
describing the arrival of the silver fleets from Spain in the Dutch harbours, he 
expresses the opinion that the relative freedom to re-export these precious metals 
was an important element in the growth of Dutch trade. ‘The precious metals’, 
he concludes, ‘formed an indispensable link in the whole of our trade trans- 
actions.’ In the absence of suitable commodity exports, the Indian trade had to 
rely on silver, the Levant trade on lion dollars, the Baltic on rijksdaalders, the 
Russian trade on golden ducats.® 

Detailed evidence in support of these generalizations is set out in the volumes 
of documents relating to the history of the Dutch banks collected and edited by 
Prof. van Dillen.”? References to Oostzee and Oostzee-Gebied in the Index will lead 
the reader to a number of documents which make it clear that contemporaries 
regarded the Northern countries as a bourne from which bullion was apt not to 
return. Prof. Heckscher has credited me with a view of the Baltic as ‘A sort of 
second India, where precious metals were amassed’. The phrase is not mine and 
I should hesitate to accept it for reasons given in my next paragraph. But that 

1 See Mark Pattison’s Essays (Oxford, 1889), 1, for an admirable account of his life. As 
Pattison observed, Huet was indeed one of the ‘Polymaths’. 

2 P. D. Huet, Memoirs of the Dutch Trade (London, 1717-19), p. 42. 

3 Ibid. p. 50. 4 Ibid. pp. 38-40. 

5 A. E. Christensen, Dutch Trade to the Baltic about 1600, p. 428. 


6 J. G. van Dillen, ‘Geld en Bank Wezen’, in Zeven Eeuwen Amsterdam. 
7 Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Wisselbanken, ed. J. G. van Dillen (R.G.P.), 1925. 
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he Baltic was regarded—like India—as a drain on bullion supplies 1s neverthe- 
- clear from ie documents. The Baltic is regularly bracketed with Turkey, 
the Levant and India in this connexion." ey 

I hope the foregoing evidence is sufficient to cast some doubt on Prof. 
Heckscher’s statement that ‘it is doubtful whether that influx (i.e. of precious 
metals to the Baltic) did even exist’ and his further proposal that the whole Ae 
may be relegated to the unlimited domain of economic imagination . If s 
idea is imaginary, it has persisted for a long time and afflicted many way 
The difficulty of explaining where the Baltic bullion went to 1s no reason tor 
refusing to admit the facts. There was, I think, a constant movement of bullion 
from West to East, and there is more than one hint? that some of the bullion 
which went to the Baltic likewise escaped through Muscovy to Persia and the 
East by overland routes. Some, however, may have found its way to Germany 
and thence back to England and Holland. or ae 

I now turn to a short survey of English overseas trade, primarily to try and 
discover how far the conditions of the time tended to make it especially desirable 
to achieve international liquidity through the acquisition of stocks of precious 
metals. I shall draw my information mainly from a source which I believe to be 
reliable and well informed as to trading practices—the Essay Towards Finding 
the Ballance of Our Whole Trade (1698-1719) attributed to John Oxenford, the 
Assistant Inspector General of Imports and Exports.’ First, let us hear what he 
says of the Indian and Turkey trades, recalling only that Mun claimed that the 
India trade won more bullion than it lost and that Gregory King’s figures for 
1688 showed that the largest export of treasure was to the East Indies, though 
exports of treasure to Europe, Africa and the Levant were substantial.* 
Fortunately, Oxenford deals with precisely the problem with which we are here 
concerned, and his statement is quite unequivocal. ‘I will only add one thing oe 
which is that no imports can be purchased from the East Indies or Turkey by Bills of 
Exchange sent thither, for they have no exchange with England, or any other country... 
the whole value paid by England for the goods we have from them is the value 
of goods and foreign coin publicly exported out of England....’° In other 
words, in the East Indies and Turkey trades, any excess of imports could only 
be purchased by bullion. Bills of exchange were quite useless. 

Secondly, Oxenford deals with the great complex of Atlantic trade. Within 
the Atlantic area he allows that ‘it is not impossible’ that the West Indies might 
draw bills upon England for the payment of their balances to the Northern 
colonies. But, since the colonies were not allowed to trade directly with any 
European nation except Great Britain, ‘. . .we can pay no value to our said plantations 
by paying for other goods...exported directly to them from other European nations. 
Neither can we suppose to pay them any value by bills of exchange on our European 
neighbours for what use would those bills of exchange be to them?’® Here, in fact, was a 


* See pp. 318-39 of the Bronnen. I am also grateful to Dr H. R. C. Wright, of University 
College, Leicester, for drawing my attention to a passage in J. C. Westermann’s Gedenkboek of the 
Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce (1, 38), which similarly confirms that the Dutch Baltic trade 
deficit had to be settled in precious metals until the eighteenth century. 

* See, for example, the Memorial presented by the town of Rotterdam to the States of Holland 
in 1701. Bronnen, pp. 322-5. 

® Printed in G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782. (R.H.S., 1938.) 

* Gregory King, Two Tracts, ed. J. H. Hollander (Johns Hopkins), p. 68. 

5 Clark, op. cit. p. 84. 

° Ibid. p. go. There is, in fact, evidence that the Americans did use foreign bills of exchange 
as well as pieces of eight to help to settle their English balances. But their utility was very 
limited. See Harper, English Navigation Laws, p. 269. 
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second great area of commerce which had relatively slender connexions with 
the European continent by bill of exchange. England could pay off a deficit to 
the plantations by export of goods or bullion but not easily by bills payable in 
Europe. Similarly, Oxenford writes that ‘Ireland has little or no exchange with 
any other but ourselves, so that we cannot well pay for an excess of imports 
from Ireland, otherwise than by bullion exported out of England’. 

Finally, there was the trade with Europe. Here bills of exchange had an 
important though limited usefulness. The limitations were: first, that gains 
made by trade in this area could not easily be applied in the ‘colonial’ areas 
previously mentioned unless they could be realized in bullion: secondly, that it 
was only possible to effect payments in and to foreign countries by bill when the 
exchange was favourable—when it was not, ‘then the exportation (i.e. of 
treasure) begins, for our debts abroad must be paid let the manner of doeing it 
be never so chargeable’.? Moreover, in so far as the bill might in favourable 
circumstances be available as a means of financing England’s Baltic purchases, 
it seems probable that it involved ultimately a payment of bullion by Holland 
to the Baltic. Since the exchange had been favourable during the period with 
which Oxenford was concerned, the figures for bullion export to the Baltic area 
are in fact small. But that this had not been so for very long is evident from the 
Inspector General’s own statement in 1699 (quoted in my previous article) 
that the Northern trades were being financed by ‘their clandestine carrying 
away of our milled money instead of our manufactures’ and by Oxenford’s 
explanation that the imports of naval stores from the North had been much 
diminished recently by the encouragement of similar imports from the planta- 
tions, thereby reducing the balance to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia and 
the rest of the East Country. This balance, together with the balance to India 
and France, he estimates at £2 million in Charles II’s time. The reduction of the 
Baltic deficit, he concludes, has ‘. . .not only kept so much treasure at home but 
enlarged the marketts for our own goods abroad...’.? For all that, the total 
’ export of bullion and foreign coin in 1718 was officially calculated to be nearly 
£,1,900,000 to all countries. 

Multilateral payment by bill, it may be conceded, had made some progress 
during the Anglo-Dutch alliance. It was as yet mainly limited to areas of 
European trade and was dependent on a favourable exchange between England 
and Holland, and on the ability of the latter to export bullion to the Baltic and 
elsewhere. If it was such a sickly child in such favourable circumstances, it is a 
little difficult to imagine that it can have been any stronger in the days of Anglo- 
Dutch rivalry and war from the 1640’s to the 1680’s. And indeed it is clear that 
it had not been. Thomas Violet (who was in a strong position to know—he had 
been a leading figure in the illegal bullion export trade) explained half a century 
earlier that the merchants trading to Hamburg imported rix-dollars which they 
sold to the goldsmiths who in turn sold them to the Eastland merchants for 
export to Norway and Denmark.* Merchants trading to Russia similarly bought 
up silver and silver lace for their trade. And, nearly a hundred years after Violet’s 
illicit transactions, another speculator recorded his experiences of the exchanges. 
In his Essai, Richard Cantillon wrote that if the price of gold was lower in the 


1 Clark, op. cit. p. 95. Ze Ebide ps 117. 

2 Tbid. p: 131. 

4 For this reference to Violet’s Advancement of Merchandize (1656), pp. 47-50 and p. 79 I am. 
indebted to Dr R. W. K. Hinton of Reading University. 

5 T. Violet, Proposals Humbly presented to His Highness Oliver etc. (1656). 
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London market than it was at the Mint, this was proof that the gold derived from 
the Portugal trade ‘suffices not only to pay the balance which England sends 
into Holland, Sweden, Muscovy and the other states where she is indebted, 
but that there remains some of the gold to be sent to the Mint....’ If the gold 
price ratio was reversed, then the balance was likewise proved to be insufficient. 
In short, the English merchants trading to the North were no more able than 
their Dutch rivals to do without supplies of bullion. 

My general thesis as to the part played by precious metals in international 
trade could hardly be better illustrated than by the Scheme of the Trade of England 
Anno. 1688 compiled by Gregory King, in which he shows that the gross exports 
of England included 13 % (in value) of treasure, while gross imports included 
nearly 18 % treasure. Mercantilists may have been wise or foolish, but many of 
them seem to me to have been less ignorant of the facts and conditions of the 
commercial world in which they lived than is sometimes supposed. The evidence 
quoted seems to me to suggest that they were right to assume that a trading 
nation which neglected the bullion problem did so at its peril. 

Unfortunately, we know all too little about the day-to-day business methods, 
habits and problems of the men of trade in the age of mercantilism’ Enough is 
clear, however, to suggest that there were certain rigidities in the structure of 
trade and payments, especially in the two areas with which I have principally 
dealt, viz. the East and the Baltic. To take a simple case from India. ‘The 
natives’, wrote the English factors at Fort St David in 1693, ‘will not truck their 
pepper for goods, for if they cannot have ready (money) for their pepper, they 
care not to dispose of it.» The merchants trading in the Baltic seem to have 
been up against similar problems though their methods of dealing with them 
were not quite the same. The earlier extract from de Witt’s Maxims seems to 
indicate that while a proportion of Baltic sellers, like Oriental sellers, demanded 
payment in bullion or specie, there were even Dutch merchants selling in the 
Baltic who preferred to trade cargo against cargo; the proceeds of their sales 
were only remitted by ‘exchange’ when the direct method failed. This tallies 
with Prof..Christensen’s conclusions as to the nature of the trade of the Dutch 
firm Cunertorf-Snel of Lisbon with the Baltic in the late sixteenth century. 
In this business the relics of direct barter as a method of international exchange 
are clearly apparent. Only if the exchange of goods for goods failed did the 
agent remit the proceeds of his sale home by bill (cambio remitteiren). Thus, even 
at Danzig, itself an entrepét expert in commercial technique, and in the minds 
of Dutch merchants expert in matters of exchange, there persisted the close 
connexion between cargo and ‘retorno’, each transaction remaining a separate 
operation of trade on an account-contra-account basis. Thus, when one merchant 
sold a cargo of cork at Danzig, the proceeds were spent on a return shipment of 
cheese, butter and linen; the remainder was to be lent to another merchant or 
invested in a shipment of cordage. The barter tradition remained obstinate. 


* Richard Cantillon, Essai sur la Nature du Commerce en Général, ed. Higgs (Macmillan, 1931), 
p-261. Mr David Joslin, of St John’s College, Cambridge, kindly supplied me with this reference. 
See also Jonas Hanway’s Historical Account of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea etc. (1753), 1, 52-3: 
“We do in fact send out gold and silver to several countries in Europe (Holland and Sweden in 
particular, and from Holland we export silver to Russia, which constitutes part of the ballance of 
our trade with that country) from whence we receive only wrought commodities or useless - 
articles.’ 

* Quoted from Records etc. Letters to Fort St George, 1693-1694, p. 6, in George Unwin’s Studies, 
P- 357: 

8 Christensen, op. cit. pp. 380-8. 
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If such conservatism existed at Danzig, it is hardly surprising that it should 
have survived till much later in more remote parts of the Baltic. 

The prejudices and superstitions which lurked in the minds of men over 
questions of economic values were themselves partly a reflection of the times. 
‘War’, writes Prof. G. N. Clark of the seventeenth century, ‘...may be said 
to have been as much a normal state of European life as peace. . ..”2 War, which 
occupied all but four of the years of that century, might interrupt remittances 
by bill and put an end to trade. Even in peace, poor communications might 
hold up acceptances, or policies of autarky cut off whole areas from free inter- 
course with all but the metropolis.* Violence and the threat of violence may 
help to explain why goods and treasure were more trusted than 1.0.u.’s. The 
task of the seventeenth-century merchant does not seem to me to have been as 
easy as Prof. Heckscher suggests. On the contrary, his world was one of risks 
and hindrances; some were the work of governments, more perhaps the fruit 
of the elements and of human prejudice and mistrust. 

The evidence so far has been largely directed to showing that bullion played 
a larger part in the mechanism of international payment than Prof. Heckscher 
seems to me to allow. Yet it remains true that if bullion was always easily 
obtainable, i.e. if bills and credit instruments were readily convertible, the 
‘obsession’ would be difficult to explain. Indeed, Prof. Heckscher’s use of 
Whitworth’s abstracts does, I take it, imply that any such obstacle as incon- 
vertibility was absent from the scheme of British trade. The overall balance, we 
are led to suppose, was healthy; ergo, no problem of regional deficits could arise 
and the Baltic deficit in particular was a negligible matter. Such a thesis should 
not, I submit, be accepted without careful inquiry. Its soundness may be tested 
by reference to the years immediately preceding and following 1700—years 
when the arithmetic of the Customs figures suggests that all should have been 
well. When we turn from arithmetic to facts, we find that these were years of 
what may fairly be called the silver crisis, a situation which clearly gave rise to 
widespread anxiety among contemporaries both on account of its effect on 
overseas trade and on the closely related problem of the national currency. Nor 
was the question solely one of the silver drain to the East Indies. When the 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations reported to the Lords in February 
1701-2, they observed that ‘.. .we were overbalanced in our trade with Sweden 
and the Baltic about 200,000 /. per annum, in our trade to Denmark about 
150,000 /. per annum, that...we had for several years exported to the East 
Indies above 400,000 /. per annum. in bullion. ..and that for some years before 


1 The Act of 1750 ‘for permitting raw silk of the growth of Persia, purchased in Russia, to be 
imported into this Kingdom from any port or place belonging to Russia’ lays it down clearly 
that permission to drive this trade is conditional on imports ‘being purchased by barter with 
woollen, or other manufactures, goods or commodities, exported from Great Britain to Russia’. 
The Act was part of a scheme to reduce Britain’s deficit with Russia. (See Jonas Hanway, An 
Historical Account of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea with a Journal of Travels (London, 1753), 
m, 114-18.) According to Hanway, the Russians realized their generally favourable balance in 
silver and gold, including about half a million rix-dollars a year from Holland. 

2 G. N. Clark,. The Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1947), p. 98. 

3 Quite apart from Oxenford’s evidence, it is worth noting that the most recent investigation 
into the Navigation Code has produced very strong evidence in favour of its effectiveness 
(L. A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws (Columbia University Press, 1939)). While not 
accepting all Prof. Harper’s conclusions, I am bound to agree that the evidence for an important 
distortion of the nature and direction of trade in the seventeenth century is very powerful. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to speculate on the methods of international payment used by 
smugglers. 
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the late war we had been overbalanced in the French Trade about one million 
per annum. Whereupon we added our observations that such trades had occasstoned 
the exportation and decrease of silver coin, and...by the enquiries we have since 
made, we are confirmed in the same opinions. . .it is too obvious [they concluded] 
that our silver coin has been much diminished by these. trades and we are in 
danger to receive daily further prejudice thereby.’! The immediate crisis arose 
from ‘the present apprehensions of an interruption in the Plate trade from the 
Spanish Indies’.? This report may be put alongside the series of reports made by 
Isaac Newton at the Mint, which run from 1701 to 1725.° Their constant theme 
was the serious depletion of the silver currency through the drain for foreign 
payments. Newton’s successor, John Conduitt, took up the tale in 1730. The 
objections to a plan for allowing the exportation of English coin, he wrote, 
included the following considerations: ‘that the East India Company will always 
want great quantities of silver; that all the wine, brandy, brocades, toys, lace 
and cambric from France and Flanders, and the iron and naval stores and timber 
from Denmark and Sweden, are paid for with gold and silver; and that foreigners 
have great sums in our stocks, the interest of which goes constantly out of the 
kingdom, and often the principal; all of which articles will occasion a constant 
exportation of money’.* 

The anxieties of informed contemporaries do not seem to me to bear out the 
optimism of Whitworth’s figures, and the reasons for the disparity are not far 
to seek. First (as I pointed out in my first article), they omit too many considera- 
tions, and distort what they do give too badly, to be taken as a true picture of the 
balance of payments. Secondly, it is clear that the drain of silver was creating 
a serious scarcity which was closely connected with the later replacement of the 
silver standard by the gold standard.® In these circumstances, any extra call 
for bullion had a marginal importance which is difficult to measure in per- 
centages. 

The silver crisis was not limited to England; it was a European crisis. Indeed, 
it made itself felt earlier in Holland than in England. In Holland, silver prices 
were rising throughout the 1680’s, and in the 16go0’s partial and total pro- 
hibitions on the export of silver were debated and enforced. By 1701-2 a total 
prohibition was apparently in force which gave rise to strong protests from the 
commercial interests of Amsterdam and Rotterdam who saw their eastern and 
Baltic trades threatened with annihilation. Equally, the currency authorities 
saw a threat to the currency if the export of silver was not controlled. Hence a 
compromise by which the Baltic and East Indies merchants were allowed 
special concessions. Thus, to some extent, the phenomena of silver scarcity were 
similar in Holland and England; in particular it seems reasonable to deduce that 
there was an important connexion between the silver drain and the growing 
inconvertibility of the Dutch ‘banco’ money in the eighteenth century. How 
far the English problem was exacerbated by the Dutch prohibition of silver 
export it is difficult to say; but certainly the Dutch merchant body seems to have 
considered Holland the source of the silver by means of which England formerly 


1 House of Lords MSS. (N.S.), tv, 430-6 and 455-7. 2 2 Thid. 

* Printed in Select Tracts and Documents Illustrative of English Monetary History, 1626-1730. Ed. 
W. A. Shaw (G. Harding, 1935). 

4 Shaw, op. cit. p. 203. 

5 A. E. Feaveryear, The Pound Sterling, Ch. vn. 

* J. G. van Dillen, History of the Principal Public Banks, pp. 1or-2. In 1716 John Law was 
complaining that he could not realize the balance of his current account at the Bank. Customers 
could no longer demand their balances in specie. 
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paid its Indian and Baltic balances.! Finally, lest a preoccupation with precious 
metals may still be thought a purely nationalist and theoretical superstition 
from. which the practical and cosmopolitan Dutch were free, it may be worth 
quoting some observations by the Burgomasters of Amsterdam on the ban on 
the export of money and bullion in 1701. ‘That as a result of a general ban on 
(silver) export’, they wrote, ‘this country’s trade, not only with the East, 
Muscovy, Westphalia, etc. but also with the East Indies, would be bound to 
come to a standstill or at any rate to be greatly hampered, as without ready 
money trade is impossible. That in particular the city of Amsterdam—being the 
place where practically all bills of exchange payable within Europe are drawn, 
remitted or otherwise discounted and negotiated—will suffer tremendously 
and may even run the risk of losing much of the bill of exchange trade, if her 
money changers or merchants are no longer free, in the case of places where 
bills are drawn or paid at a loss, to send from this country silver or specie to 
avoid such loss.”* This passage (and others in the same report) brings out clearly 
the division of world markets into those which demanded bullion and those 
which could be financed by bill, but underlines especially the underlying fear 
that even in these latter areas ‘the shortage of bullion and specie in this country 
and the anxiety felt here that they may become even scarcer’ might lead to a 
collapse of the Dutch bill market. The difference of outlook on precious metals 
between English and Dutch was a difference of degree rather than of kind. 
In both countries thought and policy were closely related to the practical 
problems of international payment and sound currency. 

Prof. Heckscher himself goes so far as to admit that the mercantilists were 
‘realistic’ to be concerned about the bullion problem in the East Indies trade; 
and it is true that the problem is more clearly delineated here than in the other 
areas. It was the largest problem, and the trade was canalized through one 
Company as the Baltic trade was not. I hope that the evidence quoted will show, 
nevertheless, that informed observers, English as well as Dutch, regularly 
bracketed with the Indies several other areas, including the Baltic, and that they 
concluded, not without justification so far as I can judge, that in order to be 
generally available for use in foreign trade, credit surpluses were best realized 
in solid form. For silver and gold had a pretty well universal acceptability 
which no other form of payment enjoyed. Applied in the particular context of 
the British balance of payments, the position therefore was that even if the 
overall balance was favourable over a period (a proposition by no means proved 
by the Whitworth figures) there might well be considerations, deriving partly 
from the general drain on bullion supplies and partly from the growing scarcity 
of silver in Holland, which could cause justifiable anxiety about the availability 
of bullion. This is by no means the only source of mercantile theory or practice, 
but I suggest that the facts need more consideration than they have yet received. 

I will conclude, as I began, by saying again that my prime purpose has been 
to draw attention to the practical usefulness of bullion in international trade in 
the mercantilist period and to suggest that its functions may help to explain the 
single-mindedness with which its acquisition through favourably balanced 


1 See also Hanway, op. cit. p. 53, where Holland is stated to be the source of supply for British 
exports of silver to Russia. 

2 Bronnen, p. 333. Another memorandum (Bronnen, p. 335) states that ‘for some years past the 
amount of silver received from America has been a third less than it was before and this has 
aggravated the shortage’. Like the English Commissioners for Trade, the Dutch authorities 
were also acutely aware of the threat to trade from the interruption of the silver imports by war. 
(The extracts from the Bronnen have been translated from the original Dutch.) 
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trades was urged and pursued. To these aims any other objectives or contentions 
which rightly or wrongly have been attributed to me are quite subordinate. 
The evidence which I have quoted seems to me to confirm that in a number of 
branches of international trade, precious metals played a unique role which 
gives an element of rationality to mercantilist thought. As in certain primitive 
areas still, native suppliers had very definite and limited notions as to what they 
would accept in return for their wares. Silver or gold could always be relied 
upon to draw forth merchandize, be it in the Eastland or in the East. National 
profit, says Prof. Heckscher, was identified with treasure. I agree: but I would 
add that while this was partly superstition, it was also partly common sense. 
As Prof. Gray has said: ‘No absurdity in the history of economic doctrine was, 
in its time, quite so absurd as it appears to our complacent eyes.’ Nor of course 
were these unfavourable trades (which, as Prof. Heckscher suggests, were 
probably regarded as ‘noxious weeds’) maintained for any other reason than 
inescapable necessity. It was not easy (as I pointed out in my last article) to 
abolish the Baltic deficit even by substituting purchases from North America. 
And until the Industrial Revolution brought cheap cottons, the flow of goods 
was from Asia to Europe. There was no more reason to maintain such trades, 
says Prof. Heckscher, than there was ‘for a merchant to sell at a loss in some cases, 
because his business as a whole did show a profit’. In practice, it is of course 
quite common for businesses to do precisely this, because they cannot help it. 
Mercantilists had to tolerate the ‘unfavourable’ areas of trade for similar 
reasons. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


1 Alexander Gray, The Development of Economic Doctrine, p. 13. 
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became Prime Minister of Great Britain in December 1783, was that of in- 

troducing order into the management of public finance. Whatever he did 
about improving the methods of borrowing money, funding the unfunded debt, 
raising the interest rate on government stocks, or consolidating the revenue (which 
he accomplished after establishing the Sinking Fund), was always with the ultimate 
purpose of facilitating the redemption of the public debt which, by the end of 
the Revolutionary War, was about £250,000,000. In the famous speech of 
30 June 1784 Pitt revealed his attitude. His remarks, if their burden was not 
derived from lessons he had learned from Dr Richard Price, certainly resembled 
ideas Price had been expounding since Pitt was a schoolboy. Pitt said: 


() NE of the major tasks confronting William Pitt the Younger when he 


It was always my idea that a fund at a high rate of interest is better to the 
country than those at low rates; that a four per cent. is preferable to a three 
per cent., and a five per cent. better than a four. The reason is that in all 
operations of finance we should always have in view a plan of redemption. 
Gradually to redeem and to extinguish our debt ought ever to be the wise 
pursuit of Government. Every scheme and operation of finance should be 
directed to that end, and managed with that view. 


During the next year and a half there appeared other manifestations of Pitt’s 
determination to proceed with plans for redeeming the debt. As early as 
23 June 1784 George Dempster, who was close to Pitt, praised in the House of 
Commons the Sinking Fund idea, following ‘that able calculator Dr Price’.? 
In January 1785, Pitt spoke of the successes of his new financial programme and 
promised that in the next year a Sinking Fund would be established.2 He 
carried through additional taxes preparatory to acquiring a surplus for a new 
fund. On 16 April he gave out information in order that members could school 
themselves ‘on the subject, which was nearest to his heart’. This was the project 
with which, as Pitt was soon to write William Wilberforce, he was ‘half mad’, 
for it ‘will give our supplies the effect almost of magic in the reduction of debt’.° 

The idea of a Sinking Fund was by no means original with Price. He was, 
however, the man who for twenty-five years had been its most voluble and 
persistent advocate. Price’s writings upon theology and morals (he was a 
dissenting clergyman), annuities and politics had established his reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. These, and his championship of the American cause 
during the Revolution, had earned in 1778 an invitation from Congress to move 
to America, accept citizenship, and direct the finances of the struggling revolu- 
tionaries. He preferred to remain in England, though he watched with despair 
the decline of British prestige and the mounting of the public debt as harbingers 
and causes of further evils. 

1 Quoted in Earl Stanhope, Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt (4 vols. 1861-2), 1, 219. 

2 Parliamentary History, XXIV, 1014. 


3 Stanhope, Pitt, 1, 255. 4 Parl. Hist. xxv, 420, 
_ 5 J. Holland Rose, William Pitt and National Revival (1911), p. 180. 
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Among his writings were several books devoted entirely or in part to the debt 
problem and the Sinking Fund. Price’s Observations on Reverstonary Payments 
(1st ed. 1771), primarily concerned with annuity discussions, contained a 
section on the history and dangers of the public debt. In 1772 he published 
An Appeal to the Public, on the Subject of the National Debt, which elaborated upon his 
earlier remarks. It explained the history and workings of the Sinking Fund of 
1716 and expounded the merits of the general theory of a Sinking Fund. The 
fourth edition of this pamphlet appeared in 1777. Price wrote two tracts on the 
American Revolution, called Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, and 
Additional Observations. Both dealt with the national debt and taxes, as well as 
with the political principles involved in the imperial controversy. Price saw a 
close relationship between the burden of the public debt and the well-being of 
the English people. He discussed this in several of his books, including his 
Essay on the Population of England (1780), in which he attempted to demonstrate 
that the population was declining. Simultaneously he collaborated with John 
Horne Tooke in writing Facts: Addressed to the Landholders, Stockholders, Merchants... 
and generally to all The Subjects of Great Britain and Ireland. Price’s chapters on the 
government’s financial policies castigated Lord North. Finally, there came 
The State of Public Debts and Finances at signing the Preliminary Articles of Peace in 
January 1783. With a plan for raising money by public loans, and for redeeming the 
public debts. 

A certain air of impatience marks Price’s discussions of the public debt 
question. He seems to wonder why rational beings could be so obstinate as not 
to accept his teachings, the truth of which he believed to be self-evident. The 
idea of a Sinking Fund was quite simple. Supposing £100,000 of tax revenue be 
dedicated annually to the Fund. This sum would retire an equivalent amount 
of stock and, supposing the interest to be 3 %, the savings in interest payments 
at the end of the first year would be £3000. This amount would be added to the 
base sum and in the second year stock to the value of £103,000 would be retired. 
Each year thereafter the amount available for buying up stock would increase 
by the addition of the interest payment that went formerly to the public 
creditors. The longer the Fund operated without interruption, the faster the 
rate of accumulation, according to the mathematical laws of compound interest. 
And if the interest rate on the public debt were higher than 3%, the Fund 
would accumulate even more rapidly because the magic of compound interest 
would be still more potent. What could be more charming? 

‘It was precisely this obsession with the working of compound interest rates 
that led Price astray. As a mathematical proposition there may be validity in 
the well-known illustration of a penny at compound interest accumulating 
during the centuries since Christ into an astronomical figure. But government 
finance is quite a different thing. Only a clear surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture can reduce a public debt. That surplus has to come from taxes paid either 
directly or indirectly by the people. If the rate of interest on the public debt 
is high, as Price wanted it to be, the ultimate cost to the taxpayer will be much 
greater than if it were low; if the Fund seems to grow faster when stocks bear 
a high rate of interest that is because the taxpayer is required to pay more than 
if the rate is low. The gain to the nation is illusory, for the accumulating dividends 
from retired stock, paid to Sinking Fund Commissioners instead of to the public 
creditors, are not derived from investment in a productive enterprise but from 
taxation. So long as a clear surplus of revenue exists, a Sinking Fund is neither 
good nor evil. The surplus must be used to retire debt in some form or other. 
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The greatest advantage of an inviolable Sinking Fund in time of peace and when 
a surplus exists is psychological, since it emphasizes continually the existence of 
the debt, and mechanical, since it provides for systematic retirement of the 
debt. Its function is to dissuade the government from regarding the existence 
of a surplus as an occasion for greater spending or reduced taxation. Price 
should have stressed the psychological aspect more than he did; but he was 
entranced by the mathematical operation of compound interest. And so in one 
book after another he perpetuated his misconception and imposed it upon others, 
including William Pitt the Younger. 

This paper may enable the reader to judge to what extent Pitt subscribed to 
Price’s ideas. Pitt’s statement to Wilberforce indicates that in mid-1785 he was 
enthralled with the prospect of compound interest solving the debt problem; 
his remarks on 30 June 1785 concerning high interest rates support the same 
interpretation. Yet the Sinking Fund plan finally adopted seems to suggest that, 
after more careful study, Pitt lost some of his ardour as he came to understand 
that the ultimate source of the magic of compound interest as it related to a 
Sinking Fund was the pocket of the taxpayer. Nevertheless, Pitt was certain 
that it was wise to create an inviolable Fund of modest size drawn from surplus 
revenue and dedicated to the orderly redemption of the public debt. 

In the introduction to The State of Public Debts (1783) Price revealed that at 
the time of its fall the Shelburne administration ‘had under consideration a 
plan’ for a Sinking Fund. Said Price, ‘I drew up the following sketch, and 
submitted it to the consideration of the king’s ministry’, and though that 
ministry is no longer in office, there can be ‘no impropriety in laying it before 
the public’.! Price suggested funding the floating debt and raising the interest 
rate from 3 % to 4%, thereby giving greater opportunity for the mathematical 
operation of compound interest and rendering more effective a Sinking Fund of 
a million a year. 

Price’s reputation as an authority upon public finance was certainly well 
known to Pitt who, as Shelburne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, had been in 
correspondence with him on matters touching national finance. In 1784, when 
Pitt had been arranging for the new loan, he had received Price’s suggestions.” 
During the next year Price continued to study financial policy. On 28 April 
1785 he wrote to John Wilkes apologizing for the delay in sending him the 
papers he was now enclosing.® They had been ‘for some time in Mr Pitt’s hands; 
but Dr Price does not know how far the plan they contain will or will not be 
adopted’. A little later, Price wrote to William Eden concerning some financial 
accounts.’ Price was happy that Eden liked the papers he had sent to him, and 
asked Eden for a copy of certain accounts soon to be laid before Commons. 
Whether the papers mentioned in these letters were directly concerned with a 
Sinking Fund plan or not, they do show Price’s interest in all matters pertaining 
to public finance. In his letter to Eden, Price mentions the dangers from the 
huge public debt. 

By the beginning of the next year the project for a Sinking Fund was being 
sketched and Pitt was entertaining specific suggestions. On 8 January 1786 he 
sent to Price a paper containing a plan he wanted Price to study and confer with 


1 The State of the Debts, pp. 18, 19. Price and the Earl of Shelburne had been close friends for 
nearly twenty years. : 
2 Price to Pitt, 7 June 1784, Chatham Papers, G.D. 8/169, Public Record Office. 

3- Additional Manuscripis, 30, 872, F. 266, British Museum. 

4 Ibid. 34, 420, F. 29, letter of 11 June 1785. 
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him upon.! Pitt’s plan involved the conversion of 3 per cents into 5 per cents, 
with the annual cost of this conversion requiring £ 150,000 of the million surplus. 
The remainder would then be set up as a fund for redeeming the principal.? Of 
his scheme Pitt said: ‘Before I form any decisive opinion, I wish to learn your 
sentiments upon it, and I shall think myself obliged to you for any improvement 
you can suggest if you think the principle a right one, or any other proposal 
which from your knowledge of the subject you may think preferable. is Price 
replied that he was honoured to be consulted and would give his opinion as 
soon as he had studied the paper Pitt had sent him.‘ ‘I rejoice to find that you 
intend this session to establish a plan for redemption.’ Price also promised to 
send a revised set of the tables of Sinking Fund operations he had submitted 
earlier to Pitt. On 12 January Price wrote again to Pitt.6 He asked Pitt to 
inspect the enclosed paper that set forth conversion and Sinking F und tables 
which operated more effectively than the plan Pitt had sent. After illustrating 
his point, Price concluded by saying that he would leave the final judgement 
to Pitt, and by asking for a few more days in which to study the papers Pitt had 
sent him, as he wanted to be certain of his verdict. 

In the meantime, Pitt informed the King of his ambitions which were to be 
officially proclaimed in the King’s Speech. Pitt was writing the royal speech, 
and sent a rough draft to George III who wrote to his Prime Minister on 
14 January, giving approval of the phraseology of the sentences referring to the 
plan for reduction of the debt.’ 

The next day Pitt wrote to Price, admitting that Price’s observations sounded 
convincing, and requesting Price to call upon him within a few days.§ On the 
18th Price informed Pitt of his intention to call the following morning, and 
sent to him some additional observations already drawn up.® He assured Pitt 
that he had kept these negotiations secret. The interview took place on the 19th. 
Price so far persuaded Pitt of the superiority of his own plans to Pitt’s that the 
Prime Minister asked Price to draw up in detail and submit to him the three 
alternative plans he had in mind. 

Price, who had been prepared for such a request, promptly sent to Pitt a paper 
entitled ‘Three plans for shewing the progress and effect during 40 years of a 
Fund consisting of a million per ann aided as is therein expressed, and apply’d 
to the redemption of the public debts’.1° The plans, and the explanatory notes, 


1 Price, Observations on Reversionary Payments (7th ed. 2 vols. 1812), 1, 319-20. The story of the 
Sinking Fund was told herein by William Morgan, Price’s nephew and the editor of this edition 
of Price’s work. 

* Tbid. 1, 319-20; E. L. Hargreaves, The National Debt (1930), p. 99. It is difficult to under- 
stand Prof. Rose’s contention that no comparison of Pitt’s and Price’s plans is possible because 
Morgan omits a description of Pitt’s scheme. Rose, Pitt, p. 191. Morgan does present Pitt’s 
original plan. Rose minimizes, unduly I believe, the importance of the part played by Price in 
the creation of the Sinking Fund. 

5 Quoted in Rose, Pitt, p. 190. 

* Chatham Papers, G.D. 8/169, letter of 9 January 1786. 

5 These tables are in Chatham Papers, G.D. 8/275. § Ibid. G.D. 8/169. 

” Correspondence of King George III, u, 507, transcripts by Sir John Fortescue in William L. 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

® Observations on Reversionary Payments (7th ed.), 1, 320-1; letter of 15 January 1786. 

® Chatham Papers, G.D. 8/169. 

10 Ibid. G.D. 8/275. These plans, also given by Morgan in the Observations on Reversionary 
Payments (7th ed.), 1, 322-39, are to be distinguished from the tables Price had sent previously to 
Pitt. The paper containing these plans is dated January 1786, but the precise date lies between 
19 January and 1 February, for on the latter date Price mentions these plans as already having 
been sent to Pitt. Chatham Papers, G.D. 8/169. 
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are in Price’s handwriting, Plan I provided for a surplus of a million a year, 

to be augmented from time to time by savings from the falling in of various 
annuities and their expenses of management, and also from the conversion of 
£60,000,000 of the 3 per cents into 4 per cents. The difference in annual 
interest payments was to be paid by the returns of new taxes, to the amount of 
£600,000 a year. This fund, at the end of forty years, would have redeemed 
£ 188,585,873 of debt. Plan II omitted the conversion scheme, but the million 
surplus and the additions to it from the falling in of annuities, were to be aided 
by £600,000 to be raised within the first five years by new taxes or by economies. 
This fund would redeem £171,522,335 of debt at the end of forty years. Plan III 
was the simplest and least heroic, and was the one that formed the basis of the 
Sinking Fund adopted. It required only the million annual surplus aided by the 
savings from the retirement of annuities, without contemplating either con- 
versions or new taxes. Price calculated that in forty years it would extinguish 
£ 126,070,401 of debt. 

_ Price was clear in his preference for the first plan. In his explanatory notes 
he argued that conversions would give confidence to the public when most 
needed, in the beginning when there might be apprehensions about the redemp- 
tion plan. Also, this plan would operate more vigorously from the outset and, 
if interrupted, would have accomplished much more in the same period than 
either of the other plans. For example, if terminated in the seventh year, it 
would have redeemed £25,000,000 of debt, while Plan II would have retired less 
than half that sum in the same length of time. Price argued further that Plan I 
would bring the 5 per cents into a course of redemption at the end of six years, 
whereas Plan II would not do this for thirteen years and Plan III not for 
sixteen. 

Pitt now undertook a serious study of Price’s proposals. The King’s Speech 
of 24 January made it clear that a redemption plan was to be laid before Parlia- 
ment.! Price seemed to have no doubts of the sincerity of Pitt’s intentions, 
though he was unsettled concerning Pitt’s decision among the three plans. On 
1 February he sent another table to Pitt, and in the accompanying letter, while 
saying he thought the business was in good hands, he urged that a measure so 
efficacious as the one in his third table [which corresponded to Plan I] be 

‘considered and left open to adoption’.? 

The draft bill similar to Plan III was soon drawn up; Price received a copy; 
after studying it he wrote to Pitt on 12 February saying he would call upon the 
Prime Minister at 11 a.m. the following Wednesday.® In his letter he urged 
the necessity of adopting strong measures, meaning his first plan. He objected 
seriously only to one section of the bill as drawn. Section 10 provided for the 
cessation of additions to the fund after it had grown to the amount of £4,000,000 
of free revenue, that is, after twenty-seven years. Price was disappointed because 
the fund would be impeded in its operations just at the time that the workings of 
compound interest were becoming most effective. Price thought, however, that 
the incorporation of three other items would strengthen the plan: specification 
of the order in which the different classes of debt were to be redeemed; additional 
safeguards for keeping the fund inviolate; and a sketch of the progress of the 
fund so that people might see in advance how it will accumulate. But, even 
without these, the bill established the principle of the Sinking Fund, and this 
measure, Price assured Pitt, would always reflect credit upon his administration. 


1 Parl. Hist. xxv, 986. ; 
2 Chatham Papers, G.D. 7/169. 3 Ibid. G.D. 8/169. 
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Price had not yet given up hopes of persuading Pitt to adopt the most, 
instead of the least, efficacious of his three plans. In a paper entitled ‘Queries 
he raised several points, all of which carried out the theme that the fullest 
advantage should be taken of the workings of compound interest, and that 
early vigour in the operation of a Sinking Fund was desirable.* In still another 
paper, Price suggested modifications in the discretionary powers of the Com- 
missioners who were to administer the fund, restricting them in some ways and 
enlarging them in others, particularly in giving to the Commissioners greater 
freedom to purchase various annuities at the most advantageous opportunities, 
and to make conversions on such terms as might seem better at times the Com- 
missioners should choose.” 

Price’s suggestions were in vain, and the draft bill was not changed. Doubtless 
Pitt had no wish to increase taxes still more, so he eliminated Price’s final two 
plans which had called for additional levies. Before the bill was introduced a 
select committee to examine the revenues was appointed. Its report set the 
annual revenue at £15,397,471, and estimated expenditure at £14,487,181.5 
This difference was just a little short of the £1,000,000 clear surplus that was 
needed for the Sinking Fund. 29 March was the big day. Pitt made careful 
preparations at home during the morning. He dined with his sister and another 
lady, and was in good spirits, confident of the wisdom of his plan and of his 
knowledge of the subject. Then he went to the House of Commons and delivered 
a masterly exposition upon the state of English finance, in which he asked for 
the establishment of a fund consisting of a surplus of revenues amounting to 
£1,000,000 a year, to be paid over in quarterly instalments to a Board of 
Commissioners who were to administer the fund in ways most conducive to 
redemption of the public debt. Except for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the members of this board were to be non-ministerial officials. The fund of 
£1,000,000 was to be augmented periodically by the amount of the interest 
of the stocks redeemed until it reached a total of £4,000,000 after which the 
cumulative operation would cease, the interest on stock henceforth purchased 
by the Commissioners would not be applied to the fund, and the debt would 
simply be cancelled as stock was bought up. Since the select committee had 
revealed that an annual surplus of nearly £1,000,000 could be expected, Pitt 
proposed excise taxes sufficiently lucrative to raise the additional £100,000 
required.° In his speech, Pitt insisted upon the sacredness of the fund. In fact, 
as Fox pointed out, there was no way a fund could be kept inviolate, because 
any Parliament can undo the acts of a preceding one. 

During the months of April the plan not only was debated in Commons, but 
underwent further discussion among Pitt’s advisers. On 17 April Price met with 
a delegation, including Sir John Sinclair, Sir Edward Ferguson, Henry Beaufoy 
and George Dempster, and they discussed the official scheme as well as one 
suggested by a Mr Gale.® No essential changes were made in the plan as it 
passed through its parliamentary course, and it may be that Pitt was using 
Price as an interpreter to some of his advisers who had doubts or questions. 
Certainly Dempster needed no convincing. 


* Chatham Papers, G.D. 8/275. This paper, undated, evidently falls within this period of 
preparation prior to the introduction of the bill in Commons,, 29 March 1786. 

Ibid. G.D. 8/275. 

8 Hargreaves, The National Debt, p. 99. 

* Parl. Hist. xxv, 1294-312. _ 5 Hargreaves, The National Debt, p. 100. 

® Rose, Pitt, p. 191. This was probably Samuel Gale, for whom see Joseph Dorfman, The 
Economic Mind in American Civilization, 1606-1865 (2 vols., New York, 1946), 1, 229-38. 
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Earl Stanhope was the outstanding opponent of Pitt’s bill inthe House of 
Lords, as Fox had been in the Commons. Stanhope did not oppose the principle 
of the bill but rather he believed that it did not go far enough.! Stanhope 
favoured a conversion scheme to supplement the Sinking Fund, much as con- 
templated in Price’s first plan. In one of his speeches, Stanhope read a letter 
dated 15 May 1786, in which Price had written: ‘The plan which Mr Pitt has 
adopted is that which I have been writing about, and recommending for several 
years’, but Price went on to say that Pitt’s bill did not satisfy him entirely, 
because of its provision for checking the growth of the fund after the sum of 
£4,000,000 had been attained. That is, Price was gratified to see Pitt adopt the 
basic principle, but was disappointed that the more efficacious plan had not 
been accepted. The bill passed by Parliament, and accepted by the King on 
26 May, was essentially the plan introduced on 29 March, which in its broader 
aspects, though not in all its details, was Price’s Plan III. 

There has been some difference of opinion concerning Price’s role in the 
establishment of the Sinking Fund. William Morgan was incensed because Pitt 
did not openly acknowledge the obligations Morgan thought he owed to Price, 
while J. Holland Rose, the biographer of Pitt, minimizes the significance of 
Price’s assistance.” Rose’s exoneration of Pitt from charges of ingratitude rests 
mainly upon the contention that Pitt owed little to Price for his thinking about 
public finance. An apologist for Pitt has difficulty in proving such a case, 
though he might be able to show that Pitt was not nearly so deluded as Price 
over the power of compound interest rates. It might be franker to reason, with 
only circumstantial evidence for support, that Pitt felt no need for publicly 
expressing obligation to Price, since it was no secret that Price had been con- 
sulted frequently. If this is true, it is still not a strong justification for Pitt’ s 
omission of Price’s name in the parliamentary debates. 

The questions remain, was Price responsible for convincing Pitt of the need 
of a Sinking Fund, and was the bill as passed consonant with the plan Price 
originally proposed? The evidence already presented would seem to order 
affirmative answers to these questions, and Prof. Rose’s defence of Pitt does not, 
therefore, convince. It is difficult to trace, stage by stage, the evolution of a 
man’s thought, and to assess accurately the significance of each of the various 
influences that mould his mind. Yet some suggestions can be made. Adam 
Smith, to whose influence Pitt made acknowledgements, was not in favour of a 
Sinking Fund. Price had long been the most persistent advocate of precisely 
those ideas of public finance that Pitt came to embrace, particularly two of 
them; the conversion of government stocks into issues bearing higher rates of 
interest and the Sinking Fund. During the formative period of Pitt’s life, Price, 
was championing these measures; when Pitt was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Shelburne’s ministry he was in touch with Price, who was suggesting a con- 
version programme and the establishment of a Sinking Fund; and when Pitt 
became Prime Minister he carried these plans into effect, at least in their broad 
aspects, dropping his own plan for a Sinking Fund after Price had criticized it. 
If Pitt did not confess owing anything to Price during the parliamentary dis- 
cussions, the expressions in his private correspondence with Price are clear. 
Or else Pitt was a hypocrite. On the whole it seems fair to say that in his general 
view of financial policy, ‘Pitt was obviously under the influence of Price’s 
doctrines’.? 

1 Parl. Hist. xxvi, 17-26. 2 Rose, Pitt, pp. 191-2. 
3 Hargreaves, The National Debt, p. 104. 
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The evidence reveals not only a close resemblance between the general 
financial ideas of Pitt and Price, but also a similarity between Price’s third plan 
and the bill that established the Sinking Fund. If the provision for the cessation 
of the cumulative action of the fund after it reached £4,000,000 was not recom~ 
mended by Price, the basic principle of the fund was of his advocacy, and he had 
long spoken for an independent Commission to manage the Sinking Fund. This 
is not to say that the idea of a Sinking Fund originated in Price’s mind, but it is 
still true that his writings revived the popularity of such a device, and Price was 
universally admitted to be the outstanding supporter of it. There was little 
doubt among his contemporaries on this point. Soon after the bill was passed 
Shelburne wrote to Price that as long as England has a Sinking Fund his name 
would be connected with it.! When the fund was attacked during and following 
the Napoleonic Wars, Price as much as Pitt was blamed.” The reason for blaming 
Price is clear, for ‘The system of finance recommended by Dr Price, is the same 
as that carried into execution under the administration of Mr Pitt, and continued 
since’.® 

In the course of its operation the Sinking Fund did not fulfil the high expecta- 
tions of Pitt and Price. As long as peace prevailed, it worked according to plan, 
and by 1 February 1793 had paid off £ 10,242,100 of the 3 per cents.* Price was 
watching the progress of the fund during these years, and was pleased.® Later 
critics were careful to point out, however, that the apparent success of the fund 
in these years of peace was due, not to the intrinsic merits of the Sinking Fund 
plan, but simply to the existence of a clear surplus of revenue above expenditure. 
Without the mechanism of the Sinking Fund, this surplus would have extin- 
guished debt anyway. A different allegation about the fund is impossible to refute 
or to prove. After the war began the existence of the fund helped maintain faith 
in public credit, and ‘made possible the negotiation on favourable terms of 
fresh loans’.® 

One heavy attack upon the operation of the Sinking Fund employed the 
argument that the Commissioners, in order to prevent the interruption of the 
workings of the fund after war came and the surplus of revenues over expenditures 
melted away, borrowed at high rates of interest to maintain a fund that was 
retiring debt bearing a lower rate of interest. The interest on new loans 
accumulated in the same way as did the interest on debt bought up by the Com- 
misioners. While the defect of this expedient is obvious, and while Price had 
insisted upon the desirability of such a procedure as a means of preserving the 
continuity of the cumulative action, he had never contemplated this except 
as a temporary expedient. Neither he nor anyone else had foreseen a war 
lasting twenty-two years. Ifthe ministry had possessed the courage to increase 
_ taxes sufficiently to meet the charges on new loans for the Sinking Fund, the 
plan would have worked, Again, however, success would have been due to the 
existence of a real surplus raised by taxes rather than to the magic of the Sinking 
Fund. 


1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd ser. (1903), XVI, 351. 

* The most devastating attack upon the fund and upon Price’s ideas was Robert Hamilton’s: 
An Inquiry concerning the Rise and Progress, the Redemption and Present State, and the Management of the 
National Debt of Great Britain (Edinburgh, 1813). 

3 Tbid. p. 141. 

4 Hargreaves, The National Debt, p. 105. 

5 Shelburne Papers, vol. 135, William L. Clements Library, contain an account of the operations 
of the fund, in Price’s handwriting, dated 3 July 1789. 

6 Hargreaves, The National Debt, p. 106, . 
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The difficulties in which the Commissioners found themselves were caused 
not by the theory of the Sinking Fund (as apart from compound interest) being 
harmful in itself but by the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars lasting so long. 
The attack by Hamilton was substantial simply because of the war. Hamilton 
admitted that when a genuine surplus existed a Sinking Fund would work, but 
he thought the circumlocution unnecessary and expensive. In extenuation of 
Pitt, and therefore of Price, Mr Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1828, 
gave this explanation of the management of the Sinking Fund after the Napoleonic 
Wars began:? 


[The Sinking Fund] was not established on the principle of borrowing money 
for its support, but that it was distinctly contemplated by Mr Pitt that the means 
of reducing Debt would arise entirely from Surplus Revenue. It was in order 
to secure that surplus that Mr Pitt sacrificed much power, patronage, and 
popularity, by restricting all unnecessary expenses, to which the country at that 
time was, perhaps, somewhat attached. Mr Pitt felt that the only sure mode of 
obtaining an alleviation of the burden of Debt was to keep up a Sinking Fund 
formed of Surplus Revenue only; and he [Mr Goulburn] felt assured that, but 
for the occurrence of unfortunate circumstances, that course would have been 
adhered to. The long and extraordinary wars which occurred interfered with 
the whole of Mr Pitt’s projects; and compelled him to depart from the principle 
he had laid down. In the difficulty in which he was placed, Mr Pitt had to 
choose between two alternatives—either to abandon the system of a Sinking 
Fund altogether, or to maintain it by the assistance of borrowed funds. Mr Pitt 
chose what he considered to be the lesser of the two evils, and abandoned the 
principle on which he originally founded his Sinking Fund, trusting, doubtless, 
that the war in which this country became engaged in 1793, would not be of 
long duration, and that on its termination, the country would have become 
possessed of an ample Surplus Revenue to reduce the Debt. 


Price’s greatest miscalculation was his confidence that a long era of peace 
was at hand, and that even if a war occurred it would not last for over two 
decades. It is unfair to blame him for this failure. When the Sinking Fund was 
established in 1786 there seemed every reason to believe that a durable peace 
had arrived. England was recovering from the decline she had suffered as a 
result of the American Revolution. Relations with France were good; 
negotiations were, in fact, proceeding favourably for a commercial treaty that 
would provide for a mutal lowering of restrictive duties, and the treaty was con- 
cluded just two months after the Sinking Fund began operations. There was 
justification for thinking that the future would be better than the past. If trade 
continued to increase, and peace endured, a continual surplus of revenue over 
expenditure would exist. Under those conditions, the Sinking Fund would have 
done its work, although it was not Price’s magic of compound interest that would 
have made the Sinking Fund efficacious. But who, in 1786, had ever heard of 
Bonaparte? 


University of Kentucky 


1 Parliamentary Papers (Cd. 6539.], 1891, pp. 32-3. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XVIII. THE URAL METAL INDUSTRY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By E. KOUTAISSOFF 


has attracted the attention of several Soviet historians and, lately, even 

that of Western scholars. Among recent publications on the subject those 
of M. Roger Portal! and B. B. Kafengauz? (Kafenhaus) are probably the most 
important. 

The scope of these two studies and the material at the disposal of the authors 
are not the same, and the books are consequently dissimilar; in a sense they are 
complementary. M. Portal had no access to Soviet archives and his study is 
based on published material for which he made a thorough search in the 
libraries of Paris and Prague. He has marshalled a great variety of sociological 
and economic data in a masterly survey, and presented it with the clarity 
characteristic of French scholarship. The value of B. B. Kafengauz’s book lies — 
in the wealth of detailed information obtained from the hitherto unpublished 
private records of the Demidov family, which are now housed in the State 
archives of Moscow, Sverdlovsk and Nizhne-Tagil. Kafengauz has limited his 
investigation to the enterprises founded or owned by the Demidovs; he refers 
only incidentally to other private or State-owned works. Within these limits the 
field is vast, for the Demidovs were pioneers in the Urals and, by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the output of their mines, foundries and forges accounted 
for a third of Russia’s total iron production. 

M. Portal’s very comprehensive survey starts with an outline of the geo- 
graphical region—the central Urals—the gateway to Siberia, a country of low 
hills, vast forests, cold climate and huge distances. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century its population may have been of the order of 0-2 to the 
sq.km., rising possibly to 1 per sq.km. by 1680. Difficulties of transport and lack 
of labour thwarted seventeenth-century attempts at establishing a large-scale 
industry in the Urals. But, on the eve of the great Northern war against Sweden 
(Russia’s supplier of high grade iron and copper), military needs made an 
expansion of the metal and armament industries a matter of urgency. At that 
time, Russia’s output of pig iron was probably only of the order of 4000 tons 
per annum. Foundries used the poor ores of central and north-west Russia, 
for the great mineral wealth of what has since become the Industrial South lay 
unknown under virgin steppe-land, the grazing grounds of the still powerful 
Crimean Tartars. In 1697-9, on the personal orders of Peter the Great, local 
officials and craftsmen were made to prospect the rich outcrops of ores of the 
remote Urals. 


[os rapid expansion of the Ural metal industry in the eighteenth century 


* Roger Portal, L’Oural au XVIIF siécle, étude d’histoire économique et sociale. (Collection 
historique de I’Institut d’Etudes Slaves, x1v, pp. 434, Paris, 1950.) 

* B. B. Kafengauz, Istoriya khoziaistva Demidovykh v XVIII-XIX vv., vol. 1 (published by the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1949, Pp. 524). 
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The history of the construction of the first two ironworks (Neviansk and 
Kamensk) is known in great detail from the correspondence of the ‘Siberian 
Department’ in Moscow with local authorities, which has been preserved in full 
for the period from 20 December 1700 to 29 December 1703; it was brought to 
light by B. B. Kafengauz and used by him in an article (Voprosy istorii, 1945, 
nos. 5-6, pp. 44-73), now incorporated in his book. This correspondence yields 
information on the methods and costs of construction, on the tools and materials 
despatched from Moscow, and on the number, wages and social origin of the 
artisans conscripted from the old metal working centres of Tula and Kaluga and 
sent to the new sites on a 1000 miles journey by rivers (the Oka~Volga—Kama-— 
Chusovaya) and thence overland to the eastern slopes of the range. 

Friction between local authorities and inefficient management induced Peter 
to transfer the Neviansk works to Demidov, an illiterate but extremely able 
Tula ironmaster. The Kamensky works (with an initial daily output of up to 
six tons) remained State property, and two other State-built enterprises went 
into production in 1704. 

The period of rapid expansion of the Ural metal industry began a few years 
later, from 1716 onwards, when Demidov and his famous son Akinfi, growing 
daily richer, launched out into the construction of an ever increasing number of 
mines, blast furnaces, forges, and, later, of copper-smelting works. For a long 
time they remained practically the sole representatives of private capital in the 
Urals. The number of State works increased, especially between 1720 and 1737 
when two very energetic men, the historian Tatishchev and the Dutch engineer 
de Hennin (Gennin), alternated in charge of the industry. By 1745 the 
total number of works producing pig and bar iron, steel and copper, had 
risen to 49; and by 1762—with industrialization spreading to the Southern 
Urals—to 97. 

The relative advantages of private and State enterprise were a much debated 
issue under the successors of Peter, but, as M. Portal points out (p. 104), the 
question was discussed entirely from the point of view of revenue: did taxes on 
private industries or profits from State-owned works bring in more money to 
the exchequer? Tatishchev alone fully appreciated the pioneering role of State 
works in a country where both capital and technical knowledge remained 
scarce. In later years (1745-62), after the Southern Urals had been made safe 
from Bashkir incursions, the steadily growing exports of iron to the West, 
particularly to Britain, stimulated the initiative of local merchants; as a result 
the Southern Urals, i.e. the region of present-day Magnitogorsk, came to be 
developed entirely by private individuals. 

The expansion of the iron industry after the death of Peter proves that his 
attempt to industrialize the country was not premature. Kafengauz stresses 
this point, which is of crucial importance to any Russian historian because of 
the century-long controversy aroused by Peter’s reforms. He stresses, too, the 
fact that the early works were built and run mainly by Russians and that the 
role of foreign specialists was far less important than is usually assumed. Apart 
from being expensive, foreigners were difficult to obtain: some countries, first 
Sweden and then England (in. 1718), banned the emigration of ‘artificers’; 
while the Saxons who were engaged after Peter’s death were often second-rate 
technicians, like the notorious Baron von Schomberg. 

In de Hennin’s book (Opisanie uralskikh i sibirskikh zavodov, 1735, published 
only in 1937) historians have an invaluable source of information on the volume 
and technique of production. Apart from the descriptions of the technical 
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processes in use, it gives much information on the qualifications, wages and 
numbers of the workers employed. 

Roughly speaking, these fell into two categories: industrial workers actually 
employed at the works, and the so-called ‘ascribed’ peasants, who performed 
ancilliary tasks such as felling trees, burning charcoal and transporting raw 
materials and finished products. The class of ‘ascribed’ peasants arose with the 
construction of the first works, when local settlers had been mobilized to 
provide the labour; the work performed counted as payment of taxes. Villages, 
sometimes hundreds of miles away in a sparsely populated region, were ‘ascribed’ 
to each plant. When the system was extended to private works the owner paid 
the 1 rouble 70 kopeks poll-tax due from every male member of the village and 
exacted work calculated on the basis of the official rate of daily wages, 1.e. 
4 to 10 kopeks (according to season and to whether the peasant owned a horse). 
This temporary expedient developed into a new form of bondage (possessiya) 
which differed from serfdom in that ‘ascribed’ peasants belonged to the works 
and not to the owner. A very large portion of the population of the Central 
Urals came to be thus enslaved; according to the calculations of M. Portal 
(p. 266) as many as 150,000 out of a total population of somewhat over half a 
million. Industrial workers were far less numerous. At first the majority were 
free men or claimed to be such, although actually some were fugitive serfs from 
the central provinces. Later decrees (1736) attached them ‘for ever’ to the 
works where they were employed. 

This gradual enslavement was naturally resisted by petitions, flight to the 
Bashkirs, and strikes and uprisings culminating in the great Pugatchev rebellion. 
The strikes and uprisings were a peasant reaction against compulsory industrial 
work, but Kafengauz believes that some signs of class consciousness were 
discernible in the risings at the Demidov works in the 1760’s (pp. 381-2). 

In an earlier article (Revue historique, 1949), M. Portal discussed the recent 
controversy between Soviet historians on whether free or serf labour pre- 
dominated in Russian eighteenth-century industries. Reviewing Kafengauz’s 
book, A. Pankratova (Voprosy istorii, 1950, no. 8) blames him for failing to 
‘elucidate the fundamental point: what were the Demidov works in the 
eighteenth century—a capitalistic enterprise using serf labour side by side with 
hired labour or an offshoot of the feudal régime, a characteristic feature of which 
is the connexion between serf manufacture and feudal estate’. The very 
abundance of the data adduced by Kafengauz probably prevented him from 
attempting to reduce the manifold manifestations of life to a theoretical formula. 
Indeed, workers fell into several categories—free and usually skilled ‘master 
craftsmen’, serfs, ‘ascribed’ peasants, industrial workers attached ‘for ever’ 
to the works, the ambiguous class of ‘obrok’ serfs who ranked as wage-earners 
at the works but had to surrender part of their earnings to their masters, 
convicts, and occasionally Bashkirs whom the wealthier ‘ascribed’ peasants 
hired to perform compulsory tasks in their stead at the works. With the ever 
growing incidence of serfdom throughout the eighteenth century, the composition 
of this motley labour force changed for the worse. Furthermore, even wage- 
earners supplemented their meagre and irregularly paid wages from allotments 
and livestock breeding (they were entitled to summer leave for hay-making) ; 
while serfs, particularly those employed on the caravans of barges which took a 
whole summer and sometimes even two to bring the metal to Moscow or the 
Baltic, were paid wages often equal to those of free men. Lastly, serfs in charge 
of caravans, or those who were called upon to transact commercial deals running 
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into thousands of roubles either with foreign firms or local Russian merchants, 
had a chance of becoming small capitalists in their turn. As the century pro- 
gressed the labour of permanent industrial workers came to be recognized as 
more productive than the casual, unskilled and wasteful work of ‘ascribed’ 
peasants. Nevertheless, contrary to developments in the textile industry which 
tended towards the use of wage labour, the metal industry of the Urals drifted 
towards a growing use of servile labour. It has been said of Catherine’s 
Legislative Assembly that it was an ‘anthropological museum’; more generally it 
could be said of eighteenth-century Russia that it was living simultaneously in 
different historical eras. 
In a recent article (Revue des Etudes Slaves, 1950), M. Portal has shown that, 
although founded for military purposes, the Ural metal industries were situated 
too far from the strategically vulnerable western frontier to become Russia’s 
arsenal in the days of horse and barge transport. Indirectly, these conclusions 
are corroborated by Kafengauz who believes that the Demidovs were more 
concerned with supplying iron to the civilian home market and the export 
trade than to the government. Figures relating to exports are fragmentary. 
M. Portal provides a graph of Russian iron exports based on available Russian 
sources. Kafengauz is chiefly concerned with the details of single transactions 
between the Demidovs and their foreign customers. For overall figures he relies 
on Strumilin (Chernaya metallurgiya v Rossii 1 SSSR) and L. Beck (Die Geschichte 
des Eisens). The figures adduced by Beck for the imports of iron by England 
(apparently taken from LePlay) do not tally with those of the British Customs 
Office returns. However, despite trade fluctuations and inadequate statistics, 
the general trends are unmistakable. Russia’s exports of iron grew throughout 
the century; she became the largest producer and exporter of iron in Europe. 
England, her best customer, imported from the 1760’s onward an average of 
twenty to forty thousand tons annually. In other words, bought more iron from 
Russia than from Sweden. The peak year was 1781, when Britain imported 
50,000 tons of iron from Russia. Then, with the increasing use of the coke process, 
these imports decreased and, eventually, the spectacular expansion of the heavy 
industries in the West threw into oblivion even the memories of the Russian 
iron trade. 

The Urals continued their snail’s progress throughout the nineteenth century, 
and their stagnation was overcome only when the Kuznetsk coal and the rich 
ores of the Urals were brought together under the Five-Year Plans. 

Even this short summary will be sufficient to bring out the usefulness of these 
two books. Mr Portal’s is written in a language known to every European and 
can be very helpful even to those who read Russian, for some important books 
on the Ural metal industry like Baklanov, Tekhnika metallurgicheskogo proiz- 
vodstva XVIII veka na Urale (The technique of metal production in the eighteenth 
century in the Urals), or Kashintsev, Istoriya metallurgit Urala (A history of the 
metal industry of the Urals), published in the 1930’s, are very difficult to obtain 
in this country. As to Kafengauz’s monumental work, it is a mine of precise 
and extremely detailed information. 


University of Birmingham 


1 As indicated by E. F. Heckscher (Annales a’ Histoire Economique et Sociale, March, 1942), 
apparently not all the iron bought by British merchants from Sweden reached the home market, 
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POPULATION OF IRELAND 


K. H. Conne.u. The Population of Ireland, 1750-1845. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. xi+ 293. 
18s.) 


This is a notable and, in most respects, an admirable book. It is also a work 
of much promise because of Mr Connell’s logical method of approach and 
the comprehensiveness of his search for evidence. He begins by accepting 
the figures of the 1841 census as substantially exact, and those of the censuses 
of 1831 and 1821 as not seriously inexact. According to the 1821 returns the 
population of Ireland was 6,801,827. Two of the most carefully prepared of the 
pre-census estimates, those of Newenham and Bushe, had placed the population 
in 1788 at 3,900,000 and ‘above 4,040,000’ respectively. On Newenham’s 
figures the population increased by 74% between 1788 and 1821. Mr Connell 
points out that most of the pre-census estimates were arrived at by multiplying 
the number of houses, as returned by the collectors of hearth-money, by a 
figure (at best a fortified guess) taken as the average number of inhabitants per 
house. He argues that the number of houses was underestimated and that 
unless the calculators also erred by exaggerating the size of the average family 
the totals arrived at were too low. His own estimate of the population in 1788 
is 4,389,000. It follows that the increase in the three decades or so before 1821 
was not quite so rapid as has generally been believed. 

None the less, it was very striking. Why? Not, in Mr Connell’s opinion, 
because of increased expectation of life rendered possible by advances in medical 
science and improvements in public health. He is evidently doubtful of this 
explanation as it relates to England (pp. 185-6): an exhaustive and extremely 
interesting survey of Irish hospitals and dispensaries and of the incidence of 
small-pox and fever obliges him to reject it for Ireland. The ‘burden of the 
explanation of rising population must be sought in terms of fertility’ (p. 44). 
The chief impetus to this substantial increase in fertility was early marriage. 
But it was not that Irishmen and Irishwomen were suddently seized in the 
1780’s by a revolutionary craze for marrying young. What happened then and 
for some fifty years afterwards was that certain factors made it increasingly 
easier to gratify the existing desire for early marriage. The chief of these factors 
were the extension of arable land after 1780; an increasing dependence on the 
potato; further subdivision of holdings; the extension of cultivation into 
mountain and bogland; and the impetus given to the Irish economy by the 
Irish Parliament and the war. The position of the potato in all this is central 
and it is to be noted that Mr Connell rejects Dr Salaman’s view that the potato 
had become the staple food of Ireland as early as 1630. His own opinion is that 
this development was not completed until the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. On this point, which is vital to the success of his case, the balance of 
argument and evidence appears to favour Mr Connell. He also differs from 
Prof. George O’Brien in holding that, however much the landlords had come to 
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desire the consolidation of holdings after about 1821, they had been able to 
achieve very little before 1845. 

One thing is overwhelmingly evident. In the quarter of a century before the 
Great Famine some such catastrophe, at no distant date, was as inevitable as 
anything in human affairs can be. Disease in the potato crop was becoming 
more common, possibly because the more prolific varieties used were more sus- 
ceptible to disease; fever epidemics were becoming more frequent. The ‘gap 
in the famines’, which may well have been one of the reasons for the great 
increase in population from the 1780’s, was closing: It is easy enough to acquire 
a sense of proportion in retrospect but in reading these pages, darkened by the 
shadow of impending tragedy, the activities of O’Connell seem for the moment 
scarcely more’ important than those of the characters in a Lever novel. 

There is only one main line of criticism of Mr Connell’s book which is useful 
or, indeed, permissible. In contrast to his extremely careful and judicious 
examination of statistics he indulges from time to time in vast generalizations 
about social organization and conditions, sometimes supported by literary 
opinion, sometimes offered as mere assertions. ‘Too often the degradation of the 
peasantry was implicit in the attitude of the landlord to his estate’ (p. 61). ‘The 
cause of much of the destitution of the peasants and much of the desolation of 
their land was that an exclusively mercenary attitude animated many land- 
owners’ (p. 62). It is difficult to reconcile the use of such words as ‘too often’, 
‘much’, ‘many’, with the exactness which Mr Connell sets as his standard 
elsewhere; as, indeed, it is difficult to reconcile his opinion of the landlords with 
his regret that they were not wholly resident and were not divided from their 
tenants by the middlemen. The treatment of the problem of absenteeism is 
inadequate and the tenant-right system of Ulster is barely mentioned. Again, 
Mr Connell insists on the ‘degradation and hopelessness’ of the peasants (p. 161), 
on their ‘wretched, hopeless lives’ (p. 182), on ‘the utter poverty and hop- 
lessness of life for Irish men and women’ (p. 241). By our contemporary 
materialistic standards of education and public health and social services most 
of the Irish peasants of the eighteenth century may seem degraded; though these 
standards make no allowance for family affection or the comforts of religion. 
It is more difficult to believe that a whole people, with strong religious and 
historical traditions, who could produce the rebels of 1798, the heroes of 
innumerable faction-fights and occasionally a genuine poet were ‘hopeless’. 
How is one to compare the degree and content of hope entertained by an Irish 
peasant under the shadow of eviction, famine and fever with that entertained 
by our own generation under the shadow of the atomic bomb? It is probably 
best not to try. 

These criticisms, if they are valid, do not much detract from the patent merits 
of Mr Connell’s book. They only suggest that as he approaches the frontier of 
his subject, a region where the maps may well be out-of-date, he has been 
content to take some things for granted and to apply a less rigorous standard 
than he has imposed on himself throughout the main part of his work. 


W. L. Burn 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
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MODERN FRANCE 


Modern France: Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics. Edited by Edward 
Mead Earle. (Princeton, 1951. Pp. xiv+522. 405.) 


Prof. Edward Mead Earle has edited twenty-eight papers first given at a Con- 
ference on Modern France in Princeton last year. They cover an exceedingly 
wide range, from literary fashions to strategy and capital investments. The 
interest of economic historians will not be confined to the six chapters on social 
and economic problems in present-day France, though their quality is, on the 
whole, notably higher than that of other sections. 

The object of the conference was to discuss the future prospects of France as 
part of the western power-group—no other possible future was considered—and 
the reason why, within it, the country does not pull as heavy a weight as it 
might have done in 1914. Such a way of formulating the problem naturally 
handicaps the analyst. A. Minnich and E. W. Fox, for instance, frankly 
recognize the absurdity of discussing ‘Third Forces’ in the politics of 1870-96 
and 1897-1939, though the titles of their chapters oblige them to do so. More- 
over, the book is inevitably burdened with some discussions which will be of no 
interest to students, at any rate of France, as soon as the present international 
situation has changed, Nevertheless, serious historical questions do arise in 
the course of such discussions, however ephemeral in nature, and the main value 
of the book lies in the attempt of several of the contributors to come to grips 
with them. 

One cannot, however, help feeling that the authors are better at observation 
than analysis. Thus several seem to assume that French economic backwardness 
is sufficiently explained by the fact that French business has a more archaic 
structure than American, and that French businessmen are more tradition- 
bound in their methods and objects. But this explains too much or too little. 
Much of what Mr Landes says about the family structure of French business, 
its passion for ‘solidity’ and its fear of the stigma of bankruptcy, applies to 
Britain, Germany or Belgium. His excellent chapter on ‘French Business and 
the Businessman’, is, in fact, more a description of nineteenth-century forms of 
European capitalism, than an explanation of specific French backwardness. 
The ‘pull’ of genuinely precapitalist values on the successful entrepreneur, 
which preoccupies J. B. Christopher’s chapter on the bourgeois spirit, and 
John E. Sawyer’s on ‘Strains in the Social Structure’, was probably greater in 
Germany than in France. After all the Paris of Louis Philippe, Napoleon III and 
the Third Republic was the European archetype of a society for the moneyed 
selfsmade man. There is sound historical reason why the good American, 
when he dies, should go to Paris rather than to Rome or Vienna. The stock- 
exchange gambler was ‘accepted’ in France well before he gate-crashed the 
House of Commons in Britain. 

On the other hand, though sometimes aware of it, the book seems to over- 
look the importance of the distinction between businessmen (if non-American 
ones) and the small producers or dealers whose motivations are not really those 
of capitalist entrepreneurs; between the Bon Marché and the corner grocery, 
the Petit Fils de Francois de Wendel and those of an Auvergnat middle peasant. 
Yet what distinguishes France since the Revolution is the numerical, and above 
all the decisive political, importance of that ‘petit-bourgeoisie’ in the widest 
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sense of the word, which is far from a mere miniature edition of the grande 
bourgeoisie: the posthumous revenge of the Jacobins on the Thermidorians. 
The limits which its existence imposed on the market for goods, capital and 
labour—and the specific opportunities for profit-making which it provided— 
may well explain more about the peculiarities of the French economy than the 
discovery that French businessmen behave rather like characters in Victorian 
novels. There are moments when writers like Landes and Sawyer seem on the 
verge of pursuing this quarry; however, they prefer to follow the fashionable 
scent of Talcott-Parsonian social psychology and the Schumpeterian ‘entre- 
preneur’. 

Another analytical gap must strike the outside observer. The writers in this 
volume are very much concerned with problems of adjustment between different 
social environments, hardly at all with fundamental tensions within a social 
system. (Mr Sawyer explicitly disclaims any serious interest in the latter 
(p. 295), and in the discussion of ‘objective economic factors which would be 
fundamental to any comprehensive analysis of French economic development’ 
(p. 298).) Yet, as Mr Landes points out in something very like an afterthought 
(p. 352), the nineteenth-century French bourgeoisie had ‘neatly solved. ..the 
conflict between. ..the traditions and norms of an aristocratic culture and a 
petty-bourgeois economy. and the iconoclastic energy of modern industrial 
capitalism’, with the single exception of ‘the increasing conflict between a new 
proletariat and the rest of society’. To the understanding of this conflict, which 
has produced the strongest Communist Party in western Europe, the book 
contributes little beyond the belief that, theoretically speaking, it was not 
inevitable. Even so, for all the pages devoted to the adjustment of the French 
bourgeoisie, some important aspects of its behaviour are oddly neglected. ‘The 
extraordinary development of banking and (sometimes shady) finance which 
absorbed so much of entrepreneurial energy from the days of Perregaux and 
the Compagnie des Indes is simply not mentioned; the growth of concentrated 
production and cartelization only incidentally. Indeed, it is remarkable how 
little hard information is to be found in this book (and that in a very diffuse 
form) about the actual shape of the French economy in the Third or Fourth 
Republics. 

These shortcomings do not deprive the book of its value. Those who read 
through its 500 or so pages will find both useful and stimulating matter, though 
little that is not already available in French secondary literature. Among 
chapters which require no previous knowledge of France one may recommend 
Dudley Kirk’s concise and clear survey of the population problem, Richard 
Ruggles’s ‘French Investment Programme’, and the two very able and illuminat- 
ing pieces by Landes and Henry Guerlac (‘Science and French National 
Strength’). Among those which assume some acquaintance with the Third 
Republic, one should mention Ehrman’s ‘Decline of the Socialist Party’, 
E. Katzenbach’s ‘Political Parties and the French Army’ and Val Lorwin’s 
elegant and well-informed study of post-1945 trade unions, which brings out the 
unprecedented achievement of the C.G.T. in constructing a firmly organized 
national movement and maintaining it substantially intact through two major 
defeats. There are also monographs of semi-specialized interest—some good, 
like Gordon Wright’s ‘Communists and Peasantry’, rather pedestrian in some 
other cases—as well as a great deal of pertinent information, and some good 
ideas, distributed all over the book. It is doubtful, however, whether our under- 
standing of France is much advanced by the three chapters devoted to the 
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discussion of such phrases as the ‘desiccation of the bourgeois spirit’, the 
‘fragmentation of the national will’ and the ‘decline of the élan vital of the 
French people’. 

E. J. HopsBAwM 


Birkbeck College, London 


INDO-CHINA 


The Economic Development of French Indo-China. By CHARLES ROBEQUAIN. 
Translation by Isang, A. Warb. Supplement, ‘Recent Developments in 
Indo-China: 1939-1943’, by John R. Andrus and Katrine R. C. Greene. 
(Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. viit+ 400. 18s.) 


This book, by Prof. Robequain, is a contribution of lasting value to Indo-Chinese 
studies. It was first published in a French edition in 1939. Prepared in English 
translation some time before the end of the war, it was issued with a supple- 
mentary chapter sketching out some of the main economic developments in the 
country during the war. That chapter contains the pregnant statement that 
‘recent developments may result in a new outlook on the part of the Annamite 
élite which will make the restoration of the old type of French imperialism 
infeasible’ (p. 378). The events which bore out this prophecy have been so far- 
reaching from the political and military points of view that economic advance 
has been inhibited and economic analysis turned aside. But while this has 
altered the perspective on the book, it has not lessened its interest. With its 
companion volume by Prof. Gourou, on land utilization in Indo-China, it 
stands as a prime elucidation of what are still for the most part the basic characters 
of the economy of the country. Moreover, it gives some clues to the meaning of 
conditions to-day. 

The pattern of distribution of major resources is made clear. The lowland areas 
most suited to intensive agriculture are limited by comparison with the interior 
of mountains and plateaux, forming perhaps four-fifths of the country. The 
plains of the north, overcrowded and poverty-stricken, have provided labour 
reservoirs for expansion of rice-growing in the southern plains, as well as for 
rubber and other plantations, and for the mines. This lack of demographic 
balance has done much to shape the economic evolution of the country so far. 
It has also provided an acute growing problem—the increasing pressure of 
population in the areas of greatest density. Overpopulation, says Prof. 
Robequain, is the fundamental problem of Indo-China, the one on whose 
solution depend all others. In birth-control he sees a possible answer to the 
problem, but admits that the timid efforts at practising it among some of the 
minor functionaries are not yet very encouraging. He looks rather to enlarge- 
ment of resources of the people by inducing them to adopt new agricultural 
techniques, developing public works in numerous small village projects which 
enlist local co-operation, encouragement of migration to the relatively unin- 
habited lands of western Cochin China, and promotion of the’ effectiveness of 
popular credit and co-operative systems. He holds that industrialization, if well 
planned, could help to increase the economic position of the people. But in 
common with writers on other Far Eastern countries, he holds also that the 
scale of such development, with its requirements for new capital investment and 
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training of skilled labour, would be too small for any radical solution to the 
problem of Indo-Chinese poverty. With a pre-war maximum of 120,000 workers 
in industrial employment, including mining and manufacturing, there cannot 
be much chance of absorbing a population increase estimated, even then, at 
80,000 in the Tonkin delta alone. This analysis of the country’s geographical 
and economic positions is made against an historical background of accounts 
of French developments in peasant and plantation agriculture, in mining and 
other industries, and in the modern system of communications, of capital 
structure and of foreign trade. 

In the colonization of the country Prof. Robequain sees France as having 
exercised a creative role with the economic advantage, on the whole, on the side 
of the Indo-Chinese. The average standard of living, he thinks, had risen as the 
result of French activity in the half-century before the war—though he gives no 
statistics to prove it. But he is critical of France’s policy of economic imperialism, 
which developed industry and trade with too great emphasis on co-ordination 
with the metropolitan country. He is critical, also, of the French attitudes 
towards the educational and commercial development of the people. He 
points out that the Annamites have often been more eager in demanding 
education of a Western type than the French have been in providing it. He 
links this, to some extent, with the wish of some French people to minimize 
the possibility of Indo-Chinese competition, but in the main with the broader 
tendency of the colonizing power to avoid what they conceived to be too 
rapid an evolution. He also draws attention to the manner in which unwittingly 
French colonization led to the increase of a landless ‘rural proletariat’ as an 
unstable element in the society. To a large degree, as M. Paul Mus has argued 
elsewhere, the problems of Indo-China are inherent in the attempt to adapt 
the economy to modern requirements, which has led inevitably to fundamental 
changes in the fabric of the society. But just as French inspiration and leader- 
ship have set the pattern for much of the change, so they have provided the 
target for much of the resentment of even those Indo-Chinese who have 
benefited most thereby. One reason for that is possibly to be seen in the attitude 
throughout this book, that the destiny of Indo-China is essentially linked with 
that of France. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 
London School of Economics 


CITIZENSHIP 


T. H. MarsHaty. Citizenship and Social Class. (Cambridge University Press, 
1950. Pp. 155. 10s. 6d.) 


The essay which supplies the title of this book is based on two lectures given at 
Cambridge on the Alfred Marshall foundation in February 1949. ‘It has been 
my aim’, says Prof. Marshall, ‘to throw a little light...on the impact of a 
rapidly developing concept of citizenship on the structure of social inequality.’ 
‘Social inequality’, indeed, rather than ‘social class’, a term which has a richer 
connotation, is Prof. Marshall’s topic. 

‘Citizenship’, in his view, ‘is a status bestowed on those who are full members 
of a community. All who possess the status are equal with respect to the rights 
and duties with which the status is endowed.’ The rights vary from age to age. 
They may be divided into three classes; (1) civil rights, such as ‘liberty of the 
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person, freedom of speech, thought and faith, the right to own property and to 
conclude valid contracts, and the right to justice’—the last being an essential 
safeguard for the others; (2) political rights as voters or candidates for election; 
(3) social rights which range from ‘the right to a modicum of economic welfare 
and security to the right to share to the full in the social heritage and to live 
the life of a civilized being according to the standards prevailing in the society’. 

Prof. Marshall describes the emergence of these rights when the status system 
of medieval England, with its small-scale communities, was replaced by a 
national society in which everyone was in the position of potential citizenship. 
First came the civil rights, won in the course of the eighteenth century. Then 
came the political rights which were the main concern of the nineteenth 
century. And now, in the twentieth century, we are occupied in elaborating 
the social rights. Thus the ‘stuff’ of citizenship is thickened and the scope of its 
bestowal is widened. 

The principal questions Prof. Marshall sets out to consider are: what effect 
has all this had on social inequality, and are there limits to egalitarianism? 
In his own terms: is the skyscraper of social difference being converted into a 
bungalow, or is it merely being reduced in height, with different qualifications 
required for residence in the upper stories. 

Inequalities are compatible with civil and political rights; indeed, many of 
them, such as freedom of contract, have been the bulwarks of capitalism. There 
are, of course, difficulties. It is not much use to have the right to justice, if you 
cannot afford to employ counsel; it is not much use being eligible for election 
to Parliament, if you cannot support yourself in the event of your being elected. 
However, as Prof. Marshall points out, these conflicts between fact and fiction 
can be composed by such devices as legal aid and the payment of M.P.’s. 
There is no essential incompatibility. 

With social rights in a ‘Welfare State’ the position is different, because these 
essentially aim at equating real incomes. Two difficulties arise. The first is, 
perhaps, temporary and of minor importance. If the State is going to provide, 
one way or another, a relatively high standard of education, accommodation, 
health services and so forth for everyone, individuals here and there may get 
raw deals. Such individual inequalities are an inevitable accompaniment of the 
planning process. 

The second difficulty is far more formidable. Somehow or other incentives 
must be preserved and the needs of the community must be met. It is here that 
an essential conflict between two principles presents itself—the principles 
of social justice and economic necessity. Social justice demands that no-one 
should be denied ‘essentials’, and the very process of providing what are at any 
time deemed ‘essentials’ involves a compression of the skyscraper, by the 
agencies of progressive taxation and the divorce between real and money 
incomes. At the same time, of course, in the case of free services for all a burden 
may be lifted from the higher income groups which will leave inequality 
untouched. This, however, is a mere detail; what is more important is the 
conflict between the bungalow movement and social requirements. We in this 
country have accepted the principle of differential rewards. We accept the view 
that the skilled should be paid more than the unskilled, that the doctor, the 
lawyer and the chairmen of nationalized industries should have higher incomes 
than dustmen. Unless this is so, who will take the trouble to acquire such skills? * 
Social rights, therefore, have their inegalitarian limits. We can, of course, 
attempt to eliminate such inequalities as are intolerable to our sense of social 
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justice or inexcusable on grounds of social necessity, but even here conflicts may 
arise. Everyone has the right to the best education from which he can benefit. 
The bright boys and girls go to the universities and thus a class of ‘the educated’ 
emerges. Though this class is not officially recruited from the ranks of its own 
off-spring, they undoubtedly get an ‘unfair’ advantage. They, moreover, seek 
‘suitable’ employment with ‘appropriate’ emoluments, and if these are not 
forthcoming because the State wants less highly-paid posts to be filled, then, 
again: is it fair? The point is that we are trying to make three systems work 
which are not in harmony with one another. Social justice is one, the generally 
accepted income grades for certain occupations is another, and the lure of 
higher incomes as a method of filling gaps and directing labour into the desired 
channels is the third. 

Such are the puzzles with which Prof. Marshall deals. There are others on 
which he touches, such as the problem of duties in an economy of full employ- 
ment; there are still others which he does not mention, such as the changing 
influence of social class in the narrower sense of social intercourse. He is not 
out to propose solutions, but rather to analyse the situation. This he does with 
very great skill. He is a master of sociological analysis—the disentangling of 
the unintended results of human intentions. This comes out in the other three 
papers included in this volume. Sociologists will particularly welcome the 
reprinting of the essay on ‘Social Class’, which originally appeared in the 
Sociological Review of 1934 and has achieved what one might call ‘foot-note 
fame’. 

This is followed by an article on the ‘Nature of Social Conflict’ and a study 
on the ‘Recent History of Professionalism’. This last is of particular interest. 
In it he points out how the ‘professions are being socialized and the public 
services are being professionalized’, and he calls attention to the emergence of 
what he calls ‘semi-professional’ bodies, which have developed standards of 
service and expertise. He makes in this connexion an interesting observation 
which is worth quoting: ‘Social structure, in so far as it reflects occupational 
structure, is frozen as soon as it emerges from the fluid preparatory stage of 
schooling. Mobility between generations is increased, but mobility during the 
working life of one generation is diminished. That appears to be the direction in 
which things are moving to-day, towards the transfer of individual competitive- 
ness from the economic to the educational world, from the office and workshop 
to the school and university.’ 

Prof. Marshall writes with wit and penetration. In these days of vast and 
expensive volumes on sociological matters, many of which are entirely composed 
of wind and saw-dust, it is a pleasure to read a small book so packed with 
wisdom and so full of ideas. 

W. J. H. Sprotr 
University of Nottingham 


’ 


WARTIME SOCIAL POLICY 


Ricuarp M. Trrmuss. Problems of Social Policy. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 
Pp. xi+596. 25s.) 
The exceptional merits of Prof. Titmuss’s contribution to the history of the 


second World War have already been widely recognized. His book is one of the 
four introductory volumes in the Civil Series, but it differs somewhat from the 
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other three—or at least from the two which have so far appeared—in that it is less 
synoptic in character. Prof. Titmuss, in spite of the title selected by, or assigned 
to, him, does not give us a general picture of wartime social problems and policy, 
leaving it to later volumes to fill in the details. He is concerned only with the 
means adopted to deal with the social problems directly created by enemy 
action—or in fact one can be even more precise and say by air raids. He 
therefore has two main themes, evacuation and the medical treatment of air- 
raid casualties, out of which grow various subsidiary themes such as social 
services in shelters and the provision of temporary help to the bombed-out. 
Presumably the later volume, Studies in the Social Services, will, if and when it 
appears, deal with other topics, and will stand in a horizontal rather than a 
vertical relation to this one. More intimate ties will probably be found to exist 
with the promised volume on Civil Defence and parts of the Medical History. 

Once the reader has learned what he must not expect to find in this volume 
and has overcome his slight exasperation at being referred to various non- 
existent volumes for answers to the questions which Prof. Titmuss knows are 
sure to be leaping like salmon in the stream of his inquiring mind, he can settle 
down to enjoy what he has been given. But, even so, he must be prepared to do 
some work for his reward of pleasure. The wood is planted very thickly with 
trees, and some of the paths through them are not always easy to find. This was 
inevitable. The author and his team had special facilities for studying the basic 
documents and records, and there was therefore an obligation to give the book 
something of the character of a work of reference. 

No effort is involved in the process of receiving a series of vivid images of 
human realities; the spotlight moves over the scene and illumines now the 
experience of the evacuees and then the same scene as viewed by their hosts; 
now the sick discharged from hospitals to make room for casualties and then the 
hospital officials calculating the value of empty beds; now the trained social 
worker bringing a new spirit of service into the shelters and then the bureaucrat 
wrestling Laocoon-like in the toils of red tape. But the picture of the admini- 
strative machine does not leap so readily to the eye. It is easier to see what 
the machine did than what it was—in terms of offices, personnel, division of 
functions and chain of command; and particularly easy to notice when the 
sand got into the works. It is this treatment that makes the book so alive, but 
it means that the reader must sometimes be prepared to do a little digging and 
piecing together. And if what he is after is the morphology of the ‘emergency 
medical service’ (with small initials), he may be a little puzzled to understand 
why, in the index, it disappears entirely and is replaced by the ‘Emergency 
Hospital Service’ (with capitals). 

It will be appropriate here to consider what will be the chief value of this 
book, not so much to future governments preparing against war, but to future 
historians and sociologists. From such a richness of material one can select 
only a few points. A fascinating question arises in the very first chapter. How 
does a government plan for the unknown? In the pre-war years, when the 
designs were first made, there was nothing but guess-work to go on. The interest- 
ing point is to see how far high administrators and politicians are capable of 
distinguishing between a guess and an estimate, and of judging whether 
attempts to refine and give precision to forecasts will be helpful or may do more 
harm than good. The alternative to precision in the forecast is flexibility in the 
plans. It would seem that the time spent on estimating casualties per ton of © 
bombs dropped and the tonnage of bombs likely to be dropped per week was 
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wasted. There were no means of turning the guesses into estimates. Whereas 
simple common sense would have recognized the serious dimensions of the 
problem which statistical calculators overlooked, namely provision of shelter 
for the uninjured homeless. It also seems that the evacuation plans, admittedly 
based on false estimates of morale, remained fairly flexible, possibly because 
compulsion was rejected, but the hospital plans, based on far worse miscal- 
culation, were astonishingly rigid. The major issue behind this is, of course, 
how, in a scientific age in which the layman is constantly turning for advice to 
the expert (and demanding answers to unanswerable questions), we can avoid 
the danger of worshipping false gods. 

_ The same point arises again when we study the evidence on the working of 
bureaucracy and local government. Prof. Titmuss rightly devotes a chapter to 
Local Government Boundaries, and also many passages to the division of 
functions and burdens between central and local government. He is unduly 
modest about the contribution he has made to the study of this problem, for in 
fact he throws considerable light on it, even though he is concerned only with 
a part of the problem and not the whole. He wisely utters a word of warning 
against hasty judgements. ‘Some price in inefficiency has always to be paid for 
local self-government. But if it is genuine, this self-zovernment has many 
advantages, some of great merit, some essential to a democratic society, and 
some of unquestionably higher value in peace than in war.’ Perfectionism may 
be dangerous, and it may tend in two opposite directions. One, referred to in 
the passage just quoted, leads to the pursuit of efficiency at all costs; the 
other to a determination to carry out impossible regulations to the letter. 
“What is astonishing’, writes Prof. Titmuss, ‘is that harassed officials of central 
_and local government somehow made the system work.’ They did it by answer- 
ing the unanswerable and ‘unscrewing the inscrutable’. In dealing with social 
distress they had to separate the ‘costs of war’ from the ‘costs of peace’. 
Problems which would baffle a sociologist were solved*by the ‘harassed official’ 
as a matter of office routine, even if all he did was to take his pen and write 
down 50:50. The guess became an estimate, and the estimate a statement of 
truth and a basis for action. - 

A question to which frequent reference is made, but which is not studied as 
a distinct issue, is the share of the Treasury in all this. Treasury control may be 
a delicate matter to treat frankly in an official history, but it is of the greatest 
importance. One sometimes gets the impression that the Treasury is the only 
place where the views of the expert are lightly brushed aside. It told the 
Ministry of Health, for instance, that ‘it is a matter for argument whether in 
fact the average boy or girl of fifteen eats more than one of twelve’. Is this 
insistence on argument about facts an expression of genuine scientific realism or 
merely a camouflage for unrealistic officialdom? 

The historical problem most clearly in Prof. Titmuss’s mind is the effect of 
war experience on the development of the social services and the evolution of 
the Welfare State. His treatment of this question is both subtle and profound. 
The most obvious point is the spur given to the planning of a National Health 
Service by the clash between the voluntary and public hospitals, and he has 
some bitter things to say about the former. Next comes the change in the 
attitude of social service agents to their clients. He speaks of the humanizing 
of the methods of the Assistance Board and of the influence of social workers 
trained in the traditions of voluntary service. These tendencies were reinforced 
by the fact that many of the clients were not members of the poorer classes and 
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would not submit to treatment which still retained some of the qualities 
characteristic of the old Poor Law. War largely eliminates the class element from 
social service; it is not easy to say how far this experience strengthened the 
determination to make the peace-time social services universal in their applica- 
tion. A special word of praise is due to the final chapter in which these questions 
are surveyed in a truly synoptic manner and in which the causes of the improve- 
ment in national health from 1942 onwards are analysed and the evidence 
carefully weighed. 

Finally one is tempted to reflect on a general question of historical method. 
What would this book have been like if it had been written by a competent 
historian fifty years after the event? There can be no doubt that much that is of 
particular value in it would have been irrevocably lost. The book is full of 
enlightening comments which could only be made by someone with direct 
personal knowledge of the situation and with the help of others whose experiences 
will never be recorded. We are sometimes told that a period is too recent for 
historical study. This may be true if essential documents are withheld from the 
historian as a matter of policy, nor can one ignore the need for reserve in com- 
menting on the actions of persons still living. It is also true that a final assess- 
ment of the significance of a period cannot be made until we have knowledge 
of what followed. But these considerations should not be allowed to make us 
belittle the value of contemporary history or to minimize the inevitable short- 
comings of historical studies of the remoter past. Both are necessary, and the 
need for contemporary studies is the more urgent, because the opportunity 
passes so quickly. 

T. H. MarsHALL 
London School of Economics 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Cartulary of St Mary Clerkenwell. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by 
W. O. Hassatt. Camden Third Series, Vol. xxi (R.H.S. 1949. Pp. xx +358). 
The Cartulary of the nunnery of St Mary Clerkenwell has been known and 
valued by scholars ever since it came into the possession of John Stow. Stow 
himself made free use of this ‘fayre Register booke’ and lent it generously: 
Dugdale helped to spread knowledge of it, and it has long been recognized by 
historians, both of London and of the counties where the nuns held property, 
as a ‘mine of topographical and biographical material’. Isolated charters 
have been printed in various collections of records: the whole volume has now 
been edited with exemplary scholarship by Dr W. O. Hassall. 

The first three hundred and sixty-five charters were copied into the register 
before the middle of the thirteenth century and roughly divided into two 
sections: after a few general confirmations the first section relates to country, 
the second to town properties. Later in the thirteenth century eight more deeds 
were added; and about two dozen miscellaneous documents of the later Middle 
Ages, mostly concerned with Clerkenwell, have been bound into the volume. 
In addition to editing these, Dr Hassall has included in his Appendices a calendar 
of early documents relating to the nuns’ property, not contained in the 
cartulary, and a summary of nunnery properties. The introduction gives a 
brief account of other sources for the history of Clerkenwell: the index is a model 
of its kind, with double entries and cross-references that enable any subject or 
individual to be found with speed and certainty. All—and they will be many— 
who have occasion to use this valuable Cartulary, will be indebted to the great 
patience and scholarship of Dr Hassall. 

To the economic historian the Cartulary will be valuable as a source of 
material illustrating directly the acquisition and administration of the nunnery’s 
estates, and incidentally the social development of London, in the twelfth century. 
The principal estates lay in Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, London, 
Middlesex and Dorset: there were also at the time of the Cartulary lesser dues 
and lands in several other counties. Already in this period some ‘rationaliza- 
tion’ of the payment of rents was taking place where the nuns and other lords 
held property mutually of each other (nos. 208, 296, 354); the process was to 
continue in other ways, and Dr Hassall, in a series of articles on each local group 
of estates in various record publications, has already indicated where small 
outlying dues were abandoned. The Dorset property, remote as it was, was too 
substantial not to be retained. In all estate organization the feeding of the nuns 
was an important consideration; and when, for instance, Prioress Hawis granted 
away land in Great Totham (no. 214) she explicitly retained for the nuns the 
threshing floor and a passage for their wagons, very probably to thresh the tithe 
corn due to the nunnery as rector of Great Totham. The Introduction provides 
a guide to other records illustrating the later history of the estates. 

The biographical material in the Cartulary is considerable. Among the 
benefactors of the nunnery were representatives of prominent feudal families and 
lesser landholders as well as London merchants. Since the nunnery was con- 
spicuously popular later in the wills of great London merchants whose daughters 
had taken the veil, it is worth noting that at the time of the Cartulary the nuns 
represented a wide cross-section of the population. Of the gifts explicitly 
mentioning a relative who was a nun at Clerkenwell, only seven come from 
London houses, and nearly twice that number from families whose principal 
lands and interests were outside the city. Among the benefactors the families 
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of the founder, Jordan de Briset, and his wife Muriel de Munteni are prominent; 
and many lesser families, including several from Cambridgeshire, also con- 
tributed to the wealth of the nunnery. If, however, the emphasis at this time is 
on feudal lords with little influence in London, the leading London families also 
recur repeatedly; amongst them are to be numbered both the great merchant 
houses, such as Bucointe and Buckerel, and the feudal and ruling aristocracy 
such as the de Mandevilles and the family of Roger son of Reinfred. Only when 
the biographies of the great London families have been written in detail can the 
economic development of London in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 
be fully understood. é 

There are, in addition, many gleanings on miscellaneous topics. A mere 
glance at the subheadings under ‘agriculture’ or ‘rent’ in the subject index will 
show the range of interest of the documents. To the subjects listed in the index 
it may be added that the student of field systems will find scattered charters 
indicating the lay-out of some village fields, for instance nos. 85, 127, 136 and 
170. Altogether this is a most valuable Cartulary, and it is gratifying that its 
usefulness has been enhanced by the admirable editing of Dr Hassall. 

Marjori£E CHIBNALL 

Girton College, Cambridge 


ALLAN CHESTER JoHNSON and Louis C. West. Byzantine Egypt: Economic 
Studies. Princeton University Studies in Papyrology. No. 6. (Princeton and 
London: Cumberlege. Pp. viii+ 344. 29s. 6d.) Graeco-Roman Egypt is for- 
tunate in that comparatively recent finds of papyri have provided its historians 
with a good deal of detailed evidence. Such material, supplemented (to some 
extent) by literary, legal and other sources, forms the basis of this welcome 
contribution to the history of Byzantine Egypt from Diocletian to the Arab 
’ conquest in the mid-seventh century. The book is divided into separate sections 
describing various categories of land and conditions of tenure, certain other 
economic arrangements of the people in their local groups, recruitment and the 
responsibilities of military upkeep, and methods of taxation. Agricultural 
technique and coinage are expressly omitted as they have already been dealt 
with elsewhere. The conclusions reached (which may be more easily deduced 
from the Introduction than from the body of the book) modify, and in some 
respects contradict, widely held views. Johnson and West argue that the 
existence of a capitation tax, in spite of Diocletian’s avowed intentions, remains 
‘unproven’ in Byzantine Egypt; that the peasant often became the ‘possessor’ 
of the former crown lands; that imperial legislation against patronage was 
largely effective; and that great estates were not over numerous. In short, the 
position of the peasant steadily improved and his lot ‘was probably better than 
in any period of history’ (p. 240). It may be doubted whether the evidence 
adduced is in itself sufficiently strong to warrant the complete acceptance of all 
such conclusions, but there is other evidence, necessarily only mentioned in 
passing in this study, which also points to a vigorous native life. Developments 
of Coptic art and literature, highly significant ecclesiastical and religious 
movements, lively dislike of the ‘foreign’ rule of Constantinople, all of which 
characterized Egyptian life in the Byzantine period, do not suggest unrelieved 
deterioration. 

It is a pity that a book which makes accessible so much valuable material 
should be spoilt by certain defects. Almost every sentence contains technical 
terms, sometimes in Greek, sometimes in English transliteration. These are 
often incomprehensible except to the expert, and a glossary would have added 
greatly to the value of the book. The bibliography is very select and it is assumed 
that readers will be familiar with standard methods of reference to papyrus 
publications (the non-papyrologist might well note that a list of accepted 
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abbreviations of this kind may be found in H. Idris Bell, Egypt from Alexander 
the Great to the Arab Conquest, O.U.P., 1948, pp. 152 ff.). There is also an irritating 
carelessness in the footnotes; to take one of many instances, ‘Leontius of Naples’ 
is cited (p. 237, n. 33) without reference to an edition and with ‘Naples’ 
misleadingly substituted for ‘Neapolis of Cyprus’. In the body of the text there 
are even more unfortunate inaccuracies and errors, e.g. ‘Arian’ appears 
repeatedly instead of ‘ Monophysite’. 

This book is perhaps not for the uninitiated who will be on safer ground if 
they content themselves with H. I. Bell’s admirable introduction to Egyptian 
studies referred to above. Those in a position to test the detailed evidence on 
which Johnson and West base their conclusions should profit from a stimulating 
and useful investigation which challenges the commonly accepted picture of 
economic conditions in Egypt under Byzantine rule. 

. J. M. Hussey 
University of London 


The Social and Economic Significance of Land Tenure in the South-western States. 
A Report of the Regional Land Tenure Research Project. Edited by Haroip 
Horrsommer. (University of North Carolina Press (Cumberlege). Pp. xiii +666. 
48s.) It is fairly universally agreed that the rural south ranks as number 
one, or if not that, at any rate high up in the first class of American problems. 
The predominance of monoculture, the curse of rural overpopulation, the 
possible threat to the characteristic crop, cotton, both from rival sources of 
textiles and from new cotton-producing areas, would all be headache-making 
enough, without the all-pervading race problem, hook-worm and a score of 
other disabilities. This study is a thorough and honest attempt to discover the 
facts about some basic problems in a representative area and, if not to make 
any very positive suggestions, at least to show that some of the simplest solutions 
(such as making all ‘croppers’ owners by federal aid) ignore the real problems. 
For it is not always promotion for a cropper to be thrust into the owner class. 
The authors of the survey are not only honest in their distrust of panaceas, but 
in their candour about the methodological difficulties they have encountered, 
in the size of the samples, the authenticity of some of the information supplied, 
the curious variations in neighbouring regions. What is made abundantly plain 
is the danger of generalizations and the necessity of careful analysis of local 
conditions. For example, religion may affect the success of an attempt to teach 
better methods of chicken raising which was made in a small area where the 
Baptists had a strong sense of moral superiority over their less pious neighbours. 
The vague concept ‘landlord’ has a different implication, if it means a corpora- 
tion, a woman, a kinsman. The age of a community can affect the social pattern 
in many ways. So can racial groups, not only in the great division of white and 
negro, but in the difference in attitude of ‘old American’ stocks to such things as 
education and field work for women as contrasted with the attitude of Germans 
and Czechs and, inside those groups, between Catholics and Protestants. 
(It is probable that many who are really Slovaks are classified as Czechs. The 
European background is rather ambiguously stated on p. 92.) 

The survey forces us to consider, too, the ambiguity of words like ‘rural’, 
for in some areas oil royalties are a source of farm capital; or the occasion of 
change of status, and even a soldier’s bonus may change the character, for the 
recipient, of the perennial problem of the region, rural credit. The ‘furnish’ 
merchant is shown as not necessarily a rapacious American equivalent of the 
Irish ‘gombeen’ man, but as a banker and manager of his clients, as, in fact, 
some gombeen men have been. The impact of federal legislation and, still more, 
administration, the A.A.A. and the F.S.A., is excellently discussed, so is the 
beneficial effect of war industry—the rise in cash incomes and the opportunities 
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for off-farm work. The legal institutions of the region are discussed (and the 
fact noted that, in some areas, the formal law is not the most important part of 
the actual institutional picture). But there is no equivalent of the ‘Ulster 
custom’, made law for the whole of Ireland in 1870. As much as Lord Palmerston, 
the rulers of this region hold that ‘tenant’s right is landlord’s wrong’. 

This is a very valuable collection and assessment of information. It is written 
at times in what may be called ‘sociologese’, but it is also planned and written 
with a real sense of human values. I especially liked the energetic teacher who 
founded a ‘Poet club’ for the women and I wonder has Mr Mencken got the, 
to me, new word ‘teacherage’, which, I take it, means the residence of the 
teacher? 
D. W. Brocan 


Cambridge 


LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON 
ITALIAN ECONOMIC HISTORY PUBLISHED 
IN ITALY, 1939-49 


ComPILEeD By C. M. CreoLLa 


This list is confined to works on Italian economic history published between 
1939 and 1949. The list is not intended to be exhaustive: the aim is rather to 
give a panoramic view of what was accomplished during the last decade. 
Full information about works on Italian economic history published in Italy 
before 1939 can be obtained by consulting G. LuzzatTo, ‘The Study of Mediaeval 
History in Italy: recent literature and tendencies’ (Journal of Economic and 
Business History, 1932), and A. Fanrant, Introduzione allo studio della storia 
economica (Milan, 1939). A balanced summing-up of the knowledge accumulated 
in this field and the best guide for future research are to be found in G. Luzzarro’s 
article, “Per un programma di lavoro’ (Rivista di Storia Economica, 1936). 

Valuable information about the unpublished manuscript sources of economic 
history, preserved in the numerous and well-stocked archives of Italy, is 
provided in R. H. BautiEr’s articles, ‘Quelques Archives de Toscane’ (Mélanges 
d@’archéologie et d’histoire, 1941-6), and ‘Sources del’histoire économique médiévale 
dans les archives italiennes’ (Archivio storico italiano, 1949). 


I. ORIGINAL SOURCES AND AUTHORITIES 


Catalogo della raccolta di statuti, leggi, decreti, ordini e privilegi det Comuni, delle 
associazioni e degli enti locali italiani dal Medioevo alla fine del sec. XVIII. 
Rome. 1943. 

Cu1auDano, M. (Ed.). Notai liguri del sec. XII. Vol. 1v: Oberto Scriba de Mercato. 

Turin, Genoa. 1940. 

Daviso, M. C. (Ed.). J pit antichi catasti di Chieri. Turin. 1939. 

EIERMAN, and Reyno.ps, (Eds.). Notai liguri del sec. XI. Vol. ut: Bonvillano. 
Genoa, Turin. 1939. 

Ha.u-Coe, KrurGer and Reyno.ps (Eds.). WNotai liguri del sec. XII. Vol. v: 
Giovanni di Guiberto. Genoa, Turin. 1940. 

Lazzarescut, E, (Ed.). Jl libro della Comunita dei mercanti lucchesi a Bruges. Milan. 


1947. i OAT ot ap ice: 
Lomparpo (Ed.). Documenti della colonia veneziana di Creta: le imbreviature di 
P. Scardon (1271). Turin. 1942. 

MANGANELLI (Ed.). Statuti di Como del 1335: volumen magnum. Como. 1945. 

Morozzo DELLA Rocca and Lomsarpo (Ed.). Documenti del commercio vene- 
ziano nei secc. XI. e XIII. Turin. 1940. 

Pane, L. pau. JI tramonto delle corporazioni in Italia (Secc. XVIII-XIX). Milan. 
1940. 

Santoro, C. Gli uffici del dominio sforzesco (1450-1500). Milan. 1948. 

Santoro, C. Matricole dei mercanti di lana sottile di Milano. Milan. 1940. 

Saport, A. (Ed.). J libri della ragione bancaria dei Gianfigliazzi. Milan. 1946. 

Vaccari, P. Le affrancazioni collettive dei servi della gleba. Milan. 1940. 

VIANELLO, C. A. (Ed.). C. Verri, Considerazioni sul commercio dello stato di Milano. 
Milan. 1939. iS 

VIANELLO, C. A. (Ed.). Costituzioni sull’annona dello stato di Milano nel sec. XVIII. 
Milan. 1939. 
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ViANELLO, C. A. (Ed.). Economisti minori del settecento lombardo. Milan. 1942. 
V1AnELLO, C. A. (Ed.). La riforma monetaria in Lombardia nella seconda meta del 


1700. Milan. 1939. 


II. GENERAL ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Much useful material and suggestive new interpretations and syntheses of 
economic history, especially Italian, are to be found in the volumes of Professor 
Barbagallo’s monumental Storia universale which the press of the University of 
Turin (U.T.E.T.) has published between 1939 and 1949. Other works devoted 
to a generalized treatment of economic history are: 


Fanrant, A. Storia economica dalla crisi dell’impero romano al principio del secolo 
XVIII, Milan. 1940. 

Fossati, A. L’evoluzione storica della ricchezza. Turin. 1941. 

Luzzatro, G. Storia economica dell’eta moderna e contemporanea. Part. 1700-1894. 
Padua. 1948. 

LuzzatTo, G. Storia economica d’Italia. Vol. 1: Antichita e medioevo. Rome. 1949. 

Monti, G. M. La espansione mediterranea del Mezzogiorno di Italia e della Sicilia. 
Bologna. 1942. 

Pang, L. pat. Lezioni di storia economica. Milan. 1941. 

Sapori, A. Cause della grandezza italiana nel medioevo. Giornale degli - 
economisti. 1941. 

Saport, A. Medioevo economico. Societd. 1947. 


III. AGRICULTURE 


ALEATI, G. Tre secoli all’interno di una possessio ecclesiastica (Portalbera secc. 
XVI-XVIII). Boll. storico pavese. 1948. 

Carvin, N. Gli statuti dell’erbatico di Ventimiglia. Riv. Ingauna. 1945. 

Cassanpro, G. I. La Liburnia e i suo tertiatores. Archivio storico per le provincie 
napoletane. 1940. 

FaucrioLa, P. I Visconti e la caccia. Ultrapadum. 1947. 

Fioripia, S. Le manne e 1 frassini dal VI sec. a.C. at giorni nostri. Messina. 1940. _ 

FRANCcHINI, V. La terra ed i lavoratori della terra all’epoca dello assolutismo illuminato. 
Milan. 1947. 

Francisci GERBINO, G. DE. II latifondo siciliano. Atti R. Accademia scienze, 
lettere ed arti di Palermo. 1940. 

Franciscit GERBINO, G. DE. La produzione, il consumo e l’esportazione del 
grano in Sicilia nel sec. XVIII. 

Francisct GERBINO, G. DE. Le Riflessioni sullo stato di Sicilia di G. Meli. 
Studi su. G. Meli. Palermo. 1942. 

Ernaup!, L. Le terre nuove italiane nel duecento. Riv. di storia economica. 1939. 

Ernaupt, L, I contadini all conquista della terra italiana (1920-1930). Riv. 
di storia economica. 1939. 

Ernaup1, L. Una grande discussione parlamentare: la legge del catasto del 
1886. Riv. di storia economica. 1941. 

Garurl, C. A. Patti agrari e comuni feudali di nuova fondazione in Sicilia 
(Secc, XI-XVIII). Archivio storico siciliano. 1946. 

Gosso, F. Vita economica delle abbazie piemontesi. Rome. 1940. 

Luzzatro, G. L’agricoltura italiana. Nuova rivista storica. 1943. 

le M. Contributo alla storia della mezzadria. Nuova rivista storica. 
1948. 

Marco, D. pr. Le affittanze collettive e le trasformazioni fondinarie nel Mezzogiorno 
d’Italia. Naples. 1948. 

Mazza, G. Economia e toponomastica nell’Oltrepd. Ultrapadum. 1947. 
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ea La bonifica dell’agro romano nel pensiero e nell’azione del Conte L. Torelli. 

lan. 1941. 

NASALLI Rocca, E. Soccida e contratti medievali su bestiema nella regione 
piacentina. Archivio Scialoja. 19309. 

Papovan, G.1 Trasformazioni e sopravvivenze nell’ Italia agricola del Medioevo. 
Popoli. 1942. 

Perino, A. Jl mandorlo dai tempi antichi ai nostri giornt. Messina. 1943. 

PreTRELLA, E. D. La proprieta della badia di S. Maria del Gualdo. Samnium. 
1947. 

VaLenti, G. Cenni storici sulla irrigazione nel Friuli. Memorie R. Accademia 
lettere, scienze ed arti di Udine. 1940. 


IV. DEMOGRAPHY AND EMIGRATION 


Arcuri pi Marco, L. L’emigrazione siciliana all’estero nel cinquantennio 
1876-1925. Annali della facolta di economia di Palermo. 1948. 

BARBIERI, C. Quattro secoli di storia demografica di Coredo di Anaunia. Milan. 1939. 

Boruanpi, F. Per la storia della popolazione della Corsica. Milan. 1942. 

CANALETTI GaAuDENTI, A. II primato della Chiesa negli accertamenti ana- 
grafici. Studiost e artisti italiani a S.S. Pio XII, Vatican City. 1943. 

Capocrassi, A. La pit antica numerazione dei fuochi di Abruzzo. Archivi. 1939. 

CasTELLANI, A. Provvedimenti demografici dell’antico stato senese. Boll. 
senese di storia patria. 1941. 

Cava, A. La. La demografia di un comune pugliese nell’eta moderna. Archivio 
Sstorico napoletano. 1939. 

_Crpotia, C. M. Popolazione e proprietari delle campagne secondo un ruolo 
di contribuenti del sec. XII. Boll. storico pavese. 1947. 

Cipotita, C. M. Profilo di storia demografica della citta di Pavia. Boll. 
storico pavese. 1943. 

Cuneo, N. Storia della emigrazione italiana in Argentina (1810-1870). Milan. 1940. 

Fanrani, A. L’azione dei Visconti e degli Sforza per richiamare forestieri a 
Milano. Atti e Memorie del III Congresso storico lombardo. 1939. 

Frum, E. Il computo della popolazione di Volterra nel medioevo secondo il 
sal delle bocche. Archivio storico italiano. 1941. 

Jepin, H. Intorno a un elenco dei morti di Mazzano romano (1563-1566). 
Riv. di storia della chiesa in Italia. 1947. 

LaRsSIMONT PERGAMENI, E. I censimenti milanesi dell’eta di Carlo V. Archivio 
storico lombardo. 1949. 

Mira, G. La popolazione di Cernobbio dal XVI al XIX secolo. Milan. 1939. 

Mira, G. La popolazione di Como nel XVI secolo. Aspettz della economia 
comasca. Como. 1939. 


V. INDUSTRY 


BarsiERI, G. Industria e politica mineraria nello stato pontificio dal 1400 al 1600. 
Rome. 1940. 

Bewer, S. Fonditori di artiglieria nel 1500 a Rovereto. Studi trentini di 
scienze storiche. 1940. 

Bruzzi, C. II lanificio pratese duecento anni fa. Archivio storico pratese. 1939. 

Bruzzi, C. Sulla storia della arte della lana in Toscana considerata nella sua genesi e 
nella sua legislazione. Prato. 1939. 

Crsari, C. Le ricchezze minerarie negli Stati degli Estensi dal 1300 al 1800. 
Industrie italiane di Italia e d’oltre mare. 1941. 


1 G, Luzzatto wrote under the name G. Padovan during the period in which the antisemitic 
laws of the fascist regime prohibited Jewish scholars from contributing to periodicals. 
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Creotta, C. M. Una impresa mineraria del Quattrocento. Boll. storico pavese. 


1946. : 
Content G. La produzione della seta e il Molise nel sec. XVIII. Samnium. 


1947: 3 ‘ 
Conicuio, G. L’arte della lana a Napoli. Samnium. 1948. : i 
Desteranis, G. Notizie sulla industria della seta e sulla universita dei filatori 
in Racconigi nei secc. XVII e XVIII. Boll. Deputazione Subalpina di storia 
patria, sezione di Cuneo. 1942. 
Frum, E. L’impresa di Lorenzo dei Medici contro Volterra. Florence, 1948. (For 
the history of the industry and the trade in alum.) ‘ j 
Frum, E. L’utilizzazione dei lagoni boraciferi della Toscana nella industria medievale. 
Florence. 1943. ‘ : : 
Fossatt, A. Di alcuni problemi tecnici ed economici agli albori del risveglio 
industriale italiano. Giornale degli economisti. 1949. A 
Fossati, A. Il contributo dell’industria metalmeccanica piemontese al Risorgimento 
economico italiano. Turin. 1949. 

Fossatt, A. Le esposizioni industriali di Torino. Cronache economiche della 
Camera di Commercio di Torino. 1948. 

Fossati, A. The origins of the textile industries in Piedmont. Jtalzan textiles. 1949. 

Gatto, R. Maestranze trentine nell’arsenale di Venezia. Archivio veneto. 1940. 

Papovan, G. Dall’artigianato alla fabbrica: le trasformazioni della industria 
delle calzature in Italia. Popoli. 1941. 

Papovan, G. II lavoro nelle miniere nei secc. XIII e XIV. Popolt. 1941. 

Papovan, G. L’industria della lana ed il commercio dei comuni italiani del 
Medioevo. Popoli. 1941. 

Paro, F. and Lazzarescut, E. Lucca nella storia, nella arte e nell’industria. 
Lucca. 1941. (For the history of the silk industry.) 

Parisio, G. La masseria della seta e i regi telai nella citta di Reggio. Brutium. 
1947. 

PETRAGLIONE, G. L’introduzione della stampa in Puglia. Japigia. 1941. 

RampBaunt, P. Ricupero dei cenci per i battitori di carta piemontesi nei sec. XVI-XVII. 
Turin. 1941. 

RupDELuI, C. Dell’antica manifattura della lana in Gandino. Rome. 1941. 

Sacco, I. M. Ordo cereorum e gruppi artigiani in Torino nel sec. XIV. 
Boll. sez. di Cuneo di storia patria. 1940. 

Sacco, I. M. Professioni, arti e mestieri in Torino dal sec. XIV al XIX. Turin. 1940. 

ScanponE, F. L’arte della lana in Avellino dalla fine del sec. XVI all’inizio 
del XIX. Samnium. 1947. . 

TREMELLONI, R. Storia della industria italiana contemporanea. Turin. 1947. 

Trscione, G. Italiani alla pesca del corallo. Naples. 1940. 


VI. COMMERCE 


Astuti, G. Note sulla collegantia veneta. Studi in onore di A. Solmi. Milan. 1941. 

Cameranl, 8. Contributo alla storia dei trattati commerciali tra la Toscana e i 
Turchi. Archivio storico italiano. 1939. 

Capanna, A. and Mgssort, O. Gli scambi commerciali dell’Italia con l’Estero dalla 
costituzione del Regno ad oggi. Rome. 1940. 

Crsst, R. Le colonie medievali in oriente. Bologna. 1942. 

Curaupano, M. La costituzione di una societa commerciale a Pinerolo nel 
1327. Boll. storico subalpino. 1940. 

Curaupano, M. Note sui mercanti astigiani: i Malabaila. Boll. storico sub- 
alpino. 1939. 

ConIc.io, A. Amalfi e il commercio amalfitano nel medioevo. Nuova rivista 
Storica. 1944. 

Fossatr, A. Una societa per gli amassi granari in Piemonte alla fine del 1600. 
Riv. di politica economica. 1940. 
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Luzzatro, G. Il porto di Trieste. Rome. 1945. 

Messori, O. Indice dei prezzi e delle quantita esportate ed importate dal 1871 
al 1938. Riv. di politica economica. 1941. 

Papovan, G. Capitale e lavoro nel commercio veneziano dei secc. XI e XII. 
Riv. di storia economica. 1941. 

Papovan, G. Capitalismo coloniale nel Trecento. Popoli. 1941. (For the 
trade in sugar.) 

PapDovan, G. L’attivita commerciale di un patrizio veneziano del Quattro- 
cento. Riv. di storia economica. 1943. 

Pane, L. pat. La questione del commercio dei grani in Piemonte nel sec. 
XVIII. Studi in onore di C. Calisse. 1939. 

Pane, L. pat. Il commercio dei grani nello Stato Pontificio. Amnali della 
Sacolta di economia e commercio di Bari. 1939. 

Petino, A. Aspetti del commercio marittimo della Sicilia nella eta aragonese. 
Boll. storico catanese. 1947. 

Petino, A. La questione del commercio dei grani in Sicilia nel Settecento. Catania. 1946. 

Repaci, F. A. Le vicende del commercio internazionale italiano dal 1871 al 
1938. Riv. di storia economica. 1940. 

Sanpr!, G. I Bevilacqua e il commercio del legname tra la Val di Flemme e 
Verona. Archivio Veneto. 1940. : 

Sapori, A. I] mercante italiano del Risorgimento. Problemi storici e orientamenti 
Storiografict. Como. 1942. 

Sapori, A. Le compagnie dei Frescobaldi in Inghilterra. Florence. 1947. 

Sapori, A. Mercatores. Milan. 1941. 

Sapori, A. Studi di storia economica medievale (2nd ed.), Florence. 1946. 

Scrosopri, P. Attivita commerciale del porto di Livorno nella prima meta 
del sec. XVII. Boll. storico livornese. 1939. 

Trya, A. La schiavith domestica e il traffico degli schiavia Zara (1289-1409). 
Riv. dalmatica. 1941. 

TRASSELLI, C. II traffico del porto di Trapani nel 1598-1599. Annali della 
facolta di economia e commercio di Palermo. 1947. 

TRASSELLI, C. Sull’economia siciliana nei secc. XIV e XV. Annali della facolta 
di economia e commercio di Palermo. 1947. 

Vepvovato, G. Note sui privilegi capitolari fiorentini del sec. XV. Archivio 
storico italiano. 1939. 

VIANELLO, C. A. Le finanze e il commercio toscani da Pietro Leopoldo al 
Regno di Etruria. Riv. di storia economica. 1940. 


VII. TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Biase, C. ve. Il problema delle ferrovie nel Risorgimento italiano. Modena. 1940. 

BinELLo, G. Le ferrovie piemontesi nel Risorgimento. Turin. 1940. 

Canaul, G. I trasporti sull’Adige da Bronzolo a Verona e gli spedizionieri di 
Sacco. Archivio per ? Alto Adige. 1939. 

Crpotia, C. M. In tema di trasporti medievali. Boll. storico pavese. 1944. 

Cossan, R. M. II servizio postale a Gorizia nel sec. XVI. Archivio veneto. 1943. 

Ferri, S. Piacenza e i problemi ferroviari del Risorgimento. Boll. storico 
piacentino. 1943. 

Furuani, §. La convenzione postale austro-pontificia del 1815. Archivio deputa- 
Zione romana di storia patria. 1946. 

Maturt, W. I. Petitti e il problema delle strade ferrate nel regno di Napoli. 
Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane. 1945. 

Papovan, G. Navigazione di linea e navigazione libera nelle grandi citta 
marinare del Medioevo. Popoli. 1941. 

ScHIAPPARELLI, I. La marina degli aragonesi di Napoli. Archivio storico pro- 
vincie napoletane. 1943. 
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VIII. MONEY AND BANKING 


AnGIoLINI, P. Note storiche sulla Cassa di Risparmio di Alessandria. Riv. 
storia sez. Alessandria. 1939. } : 

Carano Donviro, G. La politica monetaria nel reame di Napoli durante il 
regime borbonico (1734-1859). Riv. di politica economica. 1940. 

Crpoiia, C. M. Studi di storia della moneta. Vol. 1: I movimenti del cambi in Italia 
dal sec. XIII al XV. Pavia. 1948. ‘ | Olea 

Fasrizi, C. Tre secoli di storia bancaria (i banchi napoletani). Riv. di politica 
economica. 1941. ee 

Firancert, R. I Banchi di Napoli dalle origini al Banco delle Due Sicilie (1539-1608). 
Naples. 1940. ; } é 

Fossati, A. Contributo alla storia della carta moneta. Nuovi studi sugli eventt monetart 
alla fine del sec. XVIII in Piemonte. Turin. 1943. a ; 

Fossati, A. Esperienze attuali e confronti storiciin tema di inflazione monetaria. 
Rivista bancaria. 1946. ’ 

Fossati, A. Problemi monetari liguri e piemontesi (1755-1826). Turin. 1942. 

Fricione, M. I banchi di Napoli e la loro fusione in banco delle Due Sicilie 
sotto Murat. Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane. 1941. ; 

Garino Canina, A. Della moneta ideale degli economisti italiani dal sec. 
XVIII al moderno centralismo monetario. Rendiconti dell’ Istituto Lombardo 
di scienze e lettere. 1945. "i 

Lucian1, S. A. La monetazione bizantina nell’Italia meridionale. Archivio 
storico per la Calabria e la Lucania. 1945. ; 

Manpicu, G. Delle fiere dei cambi particolarmente studiate come mercati 
periodici del credito. Riv. di storia economica. 1939. 

Manoicu, G. Di una tentata speculazione cambiaria in Venezia nel 1636. 

' Riv. di storia economica. 1942. 

Manoicu, E. Esiste in Venezia alla fine del 1500 la girata cambiaria? Riv. 
di storia del diritto italiano. 1941. 

Monpaint, G. Moneta, credito e banche attraverso i tempi. Rome. 1940. 

PastinE, O. Fiere di cambio e cerimoniale secentesco. Giornale storico della 
Liguria. 1940. 

Prat, G. La moneta piemontese ai tempi di Vitt. Amedeo I e di Carlo Emanuele 
II (1630-1675). Boll. storico bibliografico subalpino. 1939. 

Rarriotta, G. Dalla tavola di Palermo al Banco di Sicilia. Annali della facolta 
di economia di Palermo. 1948. 

Roserti, M. II primo tentativo per l’istituzione di una banca generale italiana 
(1802-1804). Riv. internazionale di scienze sociali. 1940. 

Romano, R. Banchieri genovesi alla corte di Filippo II. Riv. storica italiana. 
1949. 

Roover, R. pe. I libri segreti del Banco dei Medici. Archivio storico italiano. 
1949. 

Roover, R. pg. Lorenzo il Magnifico e il tramonto del Banco dei Medici. 
Archivio storico italiano. 1949. 

Saport, A. La Banca Medici. Moneta e credito. 1949. 

STEFANO, M. DE. Banchi e vicende monetarie nel regno di Napoli (1600-1625). Leghorn. | 
1940. 

TarAL1o, R. La fede di credito ed il IV centenario del Banco di Napoli. Naples. 1940. 

ViANELLO, C, A. La riforma monetaria in Lombardia nella seconda meta del 
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